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ADVERTISEMBKTS. 


PARTEIDGE & COOPER’S 

' NEW YELLUm WOVE 

CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 

MANUFACTxrRED expresslj to meet an nnwersally experienced want, i,e. a paper 
which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with total freedom from 
grease. The IS^ew Yellum Wove Club-house Paper will be found to possess 
these peculiarities completely, being made from the best linen rags only, possessing 
great tenacity and durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill 
or steel pens. 

3PSICE1S. 

Note Size, Five Quires for 

Albert ,, „ 

Queen’s „ „ 

Extra Large Note ,, 

Envelopes to suit, Patent safety cut 

The Production of Note Paper of a superior 
experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no improvement could be npade on 
that in general use, and therefore it was looked upon as certain that extreme excel- 
lence had been obtained ; but this conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. 
Partridge and Cooper, of Fleet-street, who determined to continue operations 
until some new result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they call Club- 
house Note, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary use. The new paper 
is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as polished ivory, and its substance 
P0Friy resembles that of vellum, so that the writing thereon presents an extraor- 
^ary clearness and beauty. A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility of a 
)se quill, and thus one great source of annoyance has been completely superseded, 
:'e feel certain that a trial of the New Note Paper will lead to its general adoption in 
' the Aristocratic Clubs at the West End, as well as by the Public at large, as its 
^ice is not in excess of that charged for an inferiorAH^cIe/^^ — 8tm. 

Whe I^uhlic are cautioned against Imztatiom of tM® incomparable Paper, and to 
sserve that, each sheet bears the water., mark — 

,ove Club-house Paper.’ ^ . r 

‘ An Illustrated Price List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Writing 5 
-nses, Oak and Walnut Stationery Cabinets, etc. (adapted for use in India and othe/* > 
or six stamps, or, gratis, through Messrs. Trubner & Co. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH STATE OHHEOH IN\ 

lEELAND. By W. Maziehb Brady, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick and ' 
Rector of Kilberry, Meath. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anthony Tkollote, 

with 64 Illustrations. By Marcus Stone. 2 Vols. demy 8vo. 21s. r 

HOMER’S ILIAD IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. By ' 

Charles Meriv ALE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 Vols. 

demy 8vo. 245. 

THE MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. By Horace . 

Bushnell, D.D. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Version revised. 

By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 

Mahers Progress,*' &c. 2 Vols. post Sro. 215. 

PRIMEVAL MAN: Bemg an Examination of some Recent 

Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6^;?. 

TWILIGHT HOURS : A Legacy of Verse. By Saeah 

Williams (Sadie). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. ' 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralstoit. | 

With Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative of the History 

of the Civil and Military Services of India. By John William Kaye. New 



and Cheaper Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

POEMS (Including “Lady Grace/’ a Drama in Five Acts). 

By Menella Bute Smedley. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. A Woman’s Lot in the Hr^ 

French Revolution. By Sarah Tvtler. New Edition. Crown 8vo. SsB 

THE TRAGEDIES OF JESCHYLOS. A New Translatiol 

with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Bhymed Choral Odes. By 
H. Plumptre, M.A. 2 Vols* crown 8vo. 125. 3 

BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Edited by Antho J 

Trollope. Post 8va. 10s. 6d. ^ 1 . H 

PAUL GOSSLETT’S^ CONFESSIONS IN LOVEi ■LA'’s1 

AND TH E CIVIL SERVICE. With lUutoations by MAaous S*diti. Po ' ' 
, 8vo. 2s. 6d. ' - ‘ 

9EMS AND ROMAJUES. By Gwmxs'MfMs 

■'.Author of '‘Prometheus Unbound. Crown Syo*. 65* . p 

'E REGULAR SWISS ROUND. ' , By; th^e , 

foNBS, M.A. ' With IllustratioWs. Small, AvoC' - f - /-I ^ ^ m 

\THER ENGLAND.\ Life, 

hkers in Victoria. By E. Camion 
fe Government of , Australia, VitOiia* 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ESSAYS OS THE ENOLISH STATE CHUBOH IN 

IRELAND. By W. Maziekb Bkady, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick and 
Rector of Kilberry, Meath. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

HE KNEW HE WAS EIGHT. By Anthony Trollope, 

with 64 lUuatrations. By Makohs Stone. 2 Vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 

HOMEE’S ILIAD IN ENGLISH EHYMED VEESE. By 

CHAittES Merivalb, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 Vols. 

demy 8 VO. 

THE MOEAL HSES OF DAEK THINGS. By Horace 

Bushneli., D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s, , 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Version revised. 

By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SACEISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 

“ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

PEJMEYAL MAN : Being an Examination of some Eecent 

' Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TWILIGHT HOHES : A Legacy of Yerse. By Sarah 

Williams (Sadie). Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

KEILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. E. S. Ealston. 

With Illustrations by Houghton and Zweckbr. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

LIYES OF INDIAN OFFIOEES, illustrative of the History 

of the Civil and Military Services of India. By John William Kaye. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

POEMS (Including “Lady Grace,” a Drama in Five Acts). 

By Menella Bute Smedley. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

OITOTENNE JACOTJELINE. A Woman’s Lot iu the 

French Revolution. By Sarah Tvtler. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s 

THE TEAGEDIES OF .JISOHYLOS. A New Translati 

with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By 
H. Pldmptbe, M.A. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

BEITISH SPOETS AND PASTIMES. Edited hy Anth 

Trollope. Post 8 vo. IO5. Qd. 

PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS IN LOYE, LA 

and the civil SEEVtCE. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

Bvo. 25. 6d. 

OEMS AND EOMANyCES. By George Augustus S: 

' Author of Prometheus Unbound.'' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

F EEGtTLAE SWISS EOIJND. By the Rev 

Tones, M.A. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. Sir. 8^*’ / - 
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fi EOGRAPHERS, TOURISTS, and EMIGRANTS derive additional pleasure 
Ijf in their rambles by being acquainted with Minesals, Rocks, and Fossils. 
Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION in Mineralogy and Geology to Ladies and Gentlemen ; and from 
bis extensive collection, comprising many thousand specimens, persons are enabled 
in a dozen or twenty lessons to acquire sufficient knowledge to identify all the ordinary 
components of crystalline and volcanic rocks, and most of the minerals and metals 
used in the arts. 

TO GEOLOGISTS AUD MIlfEEALOGISTS. 

T WO HANDSOME CABINETS, measuring 9 feet S inches long, 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, and 3 feet 10 inches high, each containing 45 drawers, with a Glass Case 
on the top of each Cabinet, 4 feet il inches high, and 15 inches from back to front. 
One Cabinet is filled with Minerals, the other with Fossils. 

Any nobleman wishing to become practically acquainted with the interesting and 
important study of Mineralogy or Gedogy, or both, will find this a good opportunity 
to obtain an instructive and valuable Museum. 

The Collection contains upwards of three thousand specimens, many very select. 
The first Gold Nugget received from Australia, which was exhibited in the E.vhibitioii 
of 1851, is in the Collection, and cost £'d7 ; it contains about 8 ounces of Gold ; 
also a fine series of Coloured Diamonds, illustrating crystalline form and colour. 
Amongst the Fossils are many fine specimens obtained from the Collections of Br. 
Bowerbank, the late Dr. Buckland, Dr. Mantell, and others. The specimens have 
been frequently used to illustrate the Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology at King*s 
College, and at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich.* Price 
THREE THOUSAND GUINEAS, 


Mr. Tennant has other Collections at One Thousand, Five Hundred, One Hun*» 
dred, down to Students’ Collections at Fifty, Twenty, Ten, Five, and Two Guineas 
each. 

149, Strand, London, W.C., July 1, 1869. 

* Mr. Tennant held the appointment of Lecturer on Geology and Mineralogy at Woolwich for 
seventeen years ; the Lectures were discontinued in December, 1867, Lectures on Military History 
being substituted. 

Model of the first ** Gold Nugget” received from Australia in 1851, the origiDal 
is the possession of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty. Price of the 
Model, 3s. Qd, 

Model of the Welcome Gold Nugget,” being the largest piece of gold 
brought to England from Australia. Weight 2,019| oz., value of the gold, 
£8,376 10s. 10^?. Price of the Model, £8 3s. 

Small Model in Black Marble of Obelisk^ brought by the Right Hon, Austen H. 
Layard, M.P., from Nimroud ; also Two Small Models of Lion and Bull, in 
Alabaster (the originals in the British Museum), executed by the late Thomas HaU, , 
for Bale at J. Tennant’s, 149, Strand. 

SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS IE WOOD, 

to illustrate the nature of Stratification ; of Talleys of Denudation ; Succession of 
Coal-seams in the Newcastle Coal-field ; Strata of adjacent Lead-mine Districts ; 

_ the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, etc. ; 
accompanied with a letterpress description, which can be had separately, price 6d.f 
byT. SopwiTH, C.E., F.R.S., etc. 

^ Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble a folio volume. Twelve Models, 4 
inches square, £5. 

All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conch ology, and Chemistry ; 
also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses, 
Piatina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Microscopic 
objects, Brass and Steel Forceps, Acid Bottles, etc,, can be supplied to the Student in 
these interesting branches of Science by 

JAMES TEBTNASTT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, W.C. 
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3ESm 3C mWC 3IME ggs 

CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 

EIMMEL’S IHLANG-IHLANG, the flower of flowers, and other 
delicious Perfiimes, from 2s. 64 

EIMMEL’S PATENT DINNEE TABI-E FOUNTAIN, to replace 
the Eose Water Salver, from 15s. 

i MUSICAL PERFUME CASKETS AND PHOTOGEAPHIC 
ALBUMS, from 21s. 

EIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER, for Scenting and Purify- 
ing the Atmosphere, from 6s. 

EIMMEL’S DUGONG OIL SOAP, Scented with Australian 
Essences, Is. per box. 

RIMMEL’S EXTRACT of LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the Hair, 
is. 6<^., 2s. and 5s. LIME CREAM SOAP, and Is. per box. 

EIMMEL’S ROSE-WATER CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties, 2s. per dozen. 

„ „ COSTUME CRACKERS, 4s. per dozen. 

PERFUMED IX.LUMINATED DINNER CARDS, 3s. per dozen; by post 37 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S RECOLLECTIONS of the PARIS EXHIBITION, with 150 Illustrations, 8to. gilt 
edges, 5s. ; by post for 65 stamps. 

EUGENE BIMMSL, Perfumer by Appoiatment to H.R.H, tlie Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24, Corniiill, London. 

17, Boulevards des Italiens, Paris. 



KEATIia’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

THE BEST REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of 
the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winteh Cough 
they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken 
the most delicate female or the youngest child ^ while the Public Speaker and Pro- 
fessional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of 

MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 

St. PatiPs Cathedral. 

SiK,— -I have much pleasure in recommending yonr Zozenges to those who may he distressed 
with Hoarseness. They have aflbrded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing 
from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

To Mr. Keating. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, U. 1J4, and Tins, 2^. 94, 4^. and IO 5 . 64, each, 
by Thojuas Keating, Chemist, &c., 79, St. PauUs Churchyard, London. Retail 
by all Druggists. , 

Keating s Insect Destroying Powder. 

FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this powder, which is quite harmless to 
animal life. Imported and Sold in Packets, 1.?., 2**. 6if., and 4s. M. each; or Is. 
Packets free by post for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. M. on receipt of 36 ; also iu 
Bottles, with Bellows, Is. 64 and 3s. each. 

By THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 

And all Druggists. 


INDEX TO JOURNAL OF ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

As a New Series of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society has been ' 
commenced, it is proposed to issue a detailed Index to the Twenty Volumes of the ' 
First Series, recently completed. This Index, the execution of which will be entrusted 
to a competent Scholar, is intended to be of a minute and exhaustive character. Its 
appearance will depend, however, upon the Publishers receiving a sufficient number 
^>01 Subscriptions to guarantee them against loss. The Index will extend, it is estimated, 
to about 300 octavo pages of fine print ; and its price will be Sixteen Shillings. 

TRUBNER ^ CO, ^ PuUishers to the Royal Asiatic Society. * 

60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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The following Works concerning the Study of POLINESLOT 
LANGUAGrES are Published by the Dutch Bible Society at 
Amsterdam, and maybe obtained from the English Agents, 
TEiiBNEE & Co., 60, Paternoster Eow, London. 

DR. B. F. MATTHES. 

Makassaarseb-HoUandscli Woordenboek, met Hollandseh-Makas- 

saarsche woordenlijst, Makassaarsclie plantennamen ea verklaring van den 
Ethnographischen Atlas. Amsterdam, 1859* 943 biz., Lex. 8 vo. in twee 
kolommen. Met Ethnographischen Atlas van 15 gekleurde en zwarte platen, 
breed folio. De Atlas afzonderlijk. ,€2 65 . 

Makassaarsclie CkrestomatMe. Gorspronkelijke Makassaarcke 

Geschriften in po&y en proza. Met aanteekeningen en gedeeltelijke vertaiing. 
Amsterdam, 1860. 683 biz. gr. 8 vo. 165 . 60 ?, 

Hetzlfde zonder aanteekeningen en yertaling. lOd. 
Makassaarsclie Spraakkmist. Amsterdam, 1868, gr, 8vo., in 

iinnen band. 5s, 

Evangelic van Mattkeiis in ket Makassaarsck ; te Makasser bij 
K. Sutherland, 1864. 150 pp. 8vo. 

Evangelic van Mattkeiis in ket Boegineesck ; te Makasser bij 

K. Sutherland. 1863. 146 pp. 8vo. 

A. HARDELAND. 

Dajacksck-dentsckes Worterbuck. Amsterdam, 1859. 638 Seiten 

in 2 coll. Lex. 8 vo. igl 75. 

Grammatik der Dajackscken Spracke ; 205 Seiten (imd der 

Spruch der Balian gebraucht beim Todtenfeste, mit deutscher interlinear — 
XJebersetzung und Erklarung, Seite 206-374). Amsterdam, 1859, gr. 8 vo. 
105. M. 

DR. H. NEUBRONNER VAN DER TUUK. 
Bataksck-Wederduitsck Woordenboek. Amsterdam, 1861. 

550 pp. 8 vo. met SO verklarende platen. £l 135. 6d, 

Bataksck Leesboek, Cevattende stukken in ket Tobasck, Man- 

dailingsch en Dairisch. Amsterdam 4 deeien. £l I85. 6 d. 

Erste deel. Stukken in ket Tobasck, 1860. 326 biz. IO 5 . 6ci. 

Tweede deel. Stukken in bet Mandailingsck,1861. 295blz. 10s. Ot/. 
Derde deel. Stukken in ket Dairisck, 1861, 288 klz. 10s. 6cL 
Vierde deel. Taalkundige aanteekeningen, en Bladwijzer, ver- 

taalde stukken en Inhoudsopgavetot de drie voorgaande deeien, 1862. 226 biz. 7s, 

Tobasche Sprakkunst. Eerste stuk (klankstelsel). Amsterdam, 

1864. 92 pp. 8 vo. 2s. 6d, N.B. The second volume will shortly appear. 

SckeppingsverkaaL Genesis I. in ket Bataksck. Amsterdam, 

1853. 8 VO. oblong. I 5 . 6d. 

Genesis, Exodus, Lucas, Johannes, in het Tobasch. Amsterdam, 
1859. 8vo; 7s. Ss. 6d. *s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 

K. T. HERRMANN. ^ 

Het Evangelie van Mattbeiis, in bet Alfoersoh (Hoor^giiJiK 

gedeelte van Celebes). Amsterdam, 1832. Sto,. 2s. 6d. 

TRUBNBR & CO., 60, PATBBNOSThE EOW, London. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

RELATING TO INDIA, 

PDBIISHED BY 

TRtlBlSrER & CO.; 

^ ^ ^ 6^ PATEENOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 



BeE.— The Mysore Eeversion, “Aa Exceptional Case.” By Major 

Evans BeU. Second Edition revised and enlarged. Svo. pp. xviii. and 292, 

■■ cloth. 7.9. M. ;■ 

BelL—The Empire in India. Letters from Madras and other places. 

By Major Evans Bell. Post 8 vo. pp. 420, cloth. 85 . 6 c?. 

Bell.—Tlie English in India. Letters from Fagpore, -written in 1 857-8. 

By Major Evans Bell. Post Svo. pp. 206, cloth. 5s. 

Bell— Eemarks on the Mysore Bine Book; with a few words to Mr. 

R. D. Mangles. By Major Evans Bell. Svo. sewed. 25. 

Ben.— Eetrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy. By Major Evans 

Bell. Svo. pp. vii. and 344, cloth. 1868. IO 5 . 6d. 

Bell. — The Oxus and the Indus. By Major Evaits Bell, etc., etc. 

8vo. pp. 60, cloth. 85 . 

Central Asian ftnestion. A Series of Letters by England.’^ Be- 

prin ted from the “ Friend of India.** 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 15.6^?. 

Chapman*— Baroda and Bombay ; their Political Morality. A Narra- 
tive drawn from the Papers laid before Parliament in relation to the Removal of 
Lieut.-Col. Outram, C.B., from the Office of Resident at the Court of the 
Gaekwar. With Explanatory Kotes, and Remarks on the Letter of L. R. Reid, 
Esq., to the Editor of the Daily News. By John Chapman, 8vo. pp. 174, 
sewed. 35. 

Chapman.— The Cotton and Commerce of India, considered in relation 
to the Interests of Great Britain. With Remarks on Railway Communication 
in the Bombay Presidency. By John Chapman. Svo. pp. xxvii. and 412, 
cloth. (Two Maps.) 65, 

Chapman —Principles of Indian Beform ; being Brief Hints, Together 

with a Plan for the Improvement of the Constituency of the East India Com- 
pany, and for the Promotion of Indian Public Works. Second Edition. By 
John Chapman. Svo. pp. 36, sewed. I 5 . 

Congreve.— India. ByBicicAiiDCoifaEEVE, M.A. Svo. pp. 62, sewed. I 5 , 
Cotton.— Eesnlts of Irrigation Works in Godavery District, and 

Reflections upon them. By Major -Gen. Sir Arthur Cotton, Knt. R.E. Part I. 
Svo. pp. 15 and Appendix, sewed. London^ 1866. 5d. Part II. Svo. pp. 11, 
sewed. London, 1866. Qd. 

Dickmson.— Bemarks on the Indian Bailway Beports published by 

the Government, and Reasons for a Change of Policy in India. By John 
Dickinson. Svo. pp. 32, sewed. London, 1862. 5d. 

DiSldiison.— Addr to the Members of the House of Commons, on the 

RelatidB-het^en the Cotton Crisis and Ptfblic Works in India. By John 
Dickinson. ^ 0 . pp. 39, sewed. London, 1862. (od. 
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Bickinson.— Obstructions to Trade in India, A Letter. By P. C. 

Brown, Esq., of 7’ellicherry. Edited by Jobn Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 20, sewed. 
London^ 1862. Qd. 

Bickinson.-“Obstrnctions to Trade in India, A Letter to P. G. Brown, 

of Tellicberry. With his Reply. Edited by John Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 15, 
sewed. London, Gc?. 

Bickinson.—TIie Famine in the Iforth-West Provinces of India: 

How we might have prevented it, and may prevent another. By John Dick- 
inson, E.R.A.S.,F.R.G.S. , F.G.S., etc. (late President of the Indian Reform 
Association). 8vo. pp. 36, sewed. London^ IB61. Is. 

BickinsoE.““A Letter to Lord Stanley, M.P., etc., etc., on the Policy 

of the Secretary of State for India. By John Dickinson, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 
London, 1863. 6<f, 

Dickinson. —Dhar not Eestored, in spite of the Honse of Commons and 

of Public Opinion. By John Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 110, cloth. Lo’ndon, 1864. 1«. 

Bickinson.~Seqnel to ‘‘Bhar not Eestored,” and a Proposal to Extend 
the Principle of Restoration. By John Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 35, sewed. 
London, 1865. 1^. 

BicMnson.—Letters to Malcolm Moss, Esq., President of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce. By John Dickinson, F.R.A.S., etc., etc., and John 
Malcolm Lndlow, Barrister at Law, author of “ British India, its Races and its 
History,'* “ The War in Oude," etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed. London, 
1866. 6d. 

Dickinson.— Hotes on a Minute of Mr. E. B. Mangles in the (Mysore) 
Parliamentary Papers. No. 112 of 1866. By John Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 28, 
sewed. London, 1866. Qd, 

Gkose.— The Open Competition for the Civil Service of India. By 

Manomohan Ghose, of the Calcutta University and Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 
pp. 68, sewed. 1^. 6d. 

Knight.— The Indian Empire and onr Financial Delations therewith. 

A Paper read before the London Indian Society, May 25, 1866. By Robert 
K.mgh.t {Times of India), London, I 5 . 

Maharajahs.— History of the Sect of Maharajahs, or Yalkbhacharyas 

in Western India. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 366, cloth, London, 1865. 12^, 

Malleson— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. 

1 . A Native State audits Rulers. 2. Lord Lake of Laswarrie. 3. Count Lally. 
4. Savelock. 5, Hyder Ali’s Last War, 6. Sir Hugh Rose. By Major G. B. 
Malleson, Royal Bengal Staff Corps. Grown 8ro. pp. 360, cloth. 6s. 

Mysore.— The Eajah and Principality of Mysore; with a Letter to the 

Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 8vo. pp. 56, cloth. 3s. 6c?. 

Haoroji. — The European and Asiatic Eaces. — Observations on the 

Paper read by John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., before the Ethnological Society, Feb. 
13th, 1866. — Read before the Ethnological Society, March 27th, 1866, by 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. London, 1866. Is. 

Eammohun Eoy.— The Last Bays in England of the Eajah Eammohuh 

Roy. Edited by Mary Carpenter. Portrait and four Illustrations. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. and 256, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Thomson.— Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By Henry Byerley 

Thomson, Esq., Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon, Author 
of “ The Choice of a Profession,’* “ The Laws of War affecting Shipping,” ete. 
etc. Two vols. 8vo. Vol, 1. pp. xx. and 648 ; Vol. 11. pp. xx. and 788, cloth. 
London, 1866. £2 2s. 


TEtiBXEE & Co., 60 , PATEEXOSTEE EOW, LOXDOX. 
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PABTIE PES LIYEES DE EONDS 

de E. J. BEILI, libraire-Editeur a, leide, 

SUE L’HISTOIEE, LA GB'OGEAPHIE, LA LITTEEATUEB 
ET LES ANTIQUITES 

DES PEEPLES OEIENTAEX. 

EN VEMTE CHEZ THTIBNER. & CO., 

60, PATEENOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 


ABDO-’I-WXHID AL-MAERBKO- 

SHT, the history of the Alniohades, 
preceded by a sketch of the history of 
Spain, from the times of the conquest 
till the reign of Y'usof Ihn-ThsMfin, 
and of the history of the Almora, Tides ; 
now first edited from a MS. of the 
library of Leyde, the only one extant 
in Europe, by E. P. A. Dozy. Leyde, 
1847 (xxii. 290 Arabic text). 8vo. 
7^?. ^ 

ABOU CHODJA, prdcis de Jurispru- 
dence Mussulmane selon le rite ChA-. 
feite. Publication du texte Arabe, 
avec traduction et annotations par S. 
Kbyzbr. Leyde, 1859 (xxxii. 48 
Arabic text, 117). 8vo. bs. 

ABU-’L-MAHASm IBN PAGE 
BARD II annales, quibus titulus est 

jnSU* 

e codd. MSS. nunc primum 
Arabice ediderunt T. J. G-. Juynboll, 
et B. F. Matthes, 2 Vols. Lngd. Bat. 
1852--1861 (Vol. 1. 53 en 796 Arab, 
text, Yol. II, 179 en 629 Arab.). Svo. 
\l* Ids, 

Toi. I. pars I, 1852. 95. 

„ I. „ 2, 1855. 95. 

„ II. „ 1, 1857. (without colla- 
boration of B. F. Matthes). 135 . 

Yol. 11. pars 2, 1861, additis turn 
H. L. Fleischeri, alionimque, turn sua 
annotatione et indicibns. 45. 6d. 

AD-DHAHABI (Sohamso'd-dih Aett 
Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ahmed) 
Al-Moschtabih, e codd. MSS. editus a 
P. de JoHo, I. Lngd. Bat. 1864 (iv. 
200 Arab. text). 8yo. 5s* Mi . 

AL*BELADSOEI (Imam Ahmed ibn 
Jahja ibn Djabir) liber expugna- 
tionis regionum, e Codice Leidensi 


Codice Musei Brittannici edidit M. J. 
DE Goeje, Lugd. Bat. 1863-66. 4to, 
ll 15s. 

AL-HADIEAE DIWANUS cum Al- 
Yezidii scboliis, e codice MS. Arabice 
edidit, versioue latiiia et annotatione 
Elustravit G. H, Eng elmann, Lugd. 
Bat. 1858 (iv. 14 and 18 Arab. text). 

8vo. l5. 

AL-MAKKAEI, analectes sur Thistoire 
et la litt^rature des Arabes d’Espagne, 
publics par E. Dozy, G. Dogat, L. 
Ehehl et W. Wright, 2 YoL, Leyde, 
1855-1861. Yol. I. clxvi. 945 Arab, 
text, Yol. II. Ixiii. 939 Arab). 4to. 
cloth. 5/. 

Tom. 1, Ire partie, par W. Wright, 
1859. ll. 

Tom. 1, 2de partie, par L. Krehl, 
1856. ll. 

Tom. 2, Ire partie, par E. Dozy, 
1858. ll 

Tom. 2, 2de partie, par G. Dugat, 
1869. ll 

5me Livraison (Introduction, Addi- 
tions), 1861. 145. 

ANSPAOH (J,), specimen e litteris 
orieutalibus exhibens historiam Kalifa- 
tus-al-Walldi et Solaimani, sumtam ex 

libro, cui titulus est: 

e codiee Leyd. nunc primum editam, 
Lugd. Bat, 1853 (vi. 46 Arab. text). 
8to. l5. 6d. 

AT*-THA" ALIBI (Abu Mansur Abdol- 
JiiALiH IBN Mohammed ibn IsMA^fn), 
Lathifo T-ma’hrif, quern librum e 
Codd. Leyd. et Goth, edidit P. de 
Lugd. Bat. 1867 (xli. 168, 
>4^#, loit), . gvo,. u* sd* ; 
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AUGTOEIS (incerti) liber de expngna- \ 
tione Memphidis et Alexandrite, vulgo 
adscriptns Abou Abdallae Mobammedi I 
Omari dlio, Wakidceo, Medincnsi; 
textnm Arabicum, ex. cod. bibliotbecse ^ 

L. B. descripsit, plurimisqne vitiis ' 
pnrgatum edidit et annotationem ad« 
jecit H. A. Ham AKER, Lugd. Bat. 
1825. (xvi. 220, 150 Arab. text). 4to. > 
145. U. 

AZ-ZAMAKSABII lexicon Geograpbi- 
cnm cni titulus est 

e codice Leyd. nunc 

primum edidit M. Salvebda ns 
Graye, Lugd. Bat. 1856. (iv. 31. 
201.) 8yo. 45. 

CATALOGUS COLICIJM oriontalium 
bibliotheca) Academia) Lugdiino-Ba- 
tava), auctore E. P. A. Doisy, Lugd. 
Bat. 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 155. M, 

Yol. I., 1851. (xL 367). 85 . U. 

Yol. II., 1851. (iv. 322). 7^. 

Yol. III., auctoribus P. de Jong et 

M. J. de Goejb, Lugd. Bat. 1865 (iv, 
394). 8 VO. 85, 

Yol. lY. 65. 

CATALOGUS GODICUM Hebraeorum 
Bibliotbecte Academite Lugduiio-Ba- 
tavo), auctore M. Steinschneiber, 
Lugd. Eat. 1858. (xxviii. 424. et 
XI. tab. lap. ins.) 8vo. IO 5 . 

Codicum Orientalium Bi- 

bliotbecse Academia) llegise Scientia- 
rum quern, a Clar. Weyersio incboa- 
tum, post bujus mortem absolvit et 
edidit P, de Jong, Lugd. Bat. 1862 
(xx. 318). 8 VO. 6s. 

CHEOJSriCON SAMAEITAKUM, Ara- 
bice conscriptum, cui titulus est Liber 

. . Josuae ; ex unico cod. Scaligeri nunc 
primum edidit, latine vertit, amiota- 
tione instruxit, et diss. de cod., de 
cbronico, et de quasstionibus, quse hoc 
libro illustrantur, praemisit T. G. J. 
JtrYNBOLE, cum tabula literm Sama- 
ritan®, Lugd. Ba.t. 1848 (xii. 369,, 
55 Arab. text). 4to. " ; 135, Get. 

CHIJS (J. A. YAH DEE), Commenta- 
tio Cbronologico-Historioa de Herode 

. Magno, Judmorum rege, Lugd. Bat. 
1855 (xii. 89). 4to. 35. 

CLAEISSE (T. A.), Psalmi quindecim 
Hammaalotb, pbilologice et entice 
illustrati, Lugd. Bat. 1819. 8vo. and 
4to. 25. 

DOZY (E. P. A.), Notices snr quelques 
Manuscrits Araoes, avec un fac-simile 


dePecriiured’al-Makrizi, Leide, 1851. 
(iv. 260). 8 VO. 6s. 

DOZY(E.P.A.), Reebercbessur I’bistoire 
politique et litteraire de I’Espagne 
pendant le moyen dge, Tom. Leide 
1849. (xii. 715). jEloyal 8vo. 85. 6d 
Eecberches sur I’bistoire 
et la littdrature de PEspagne pendant 
le moyen l,ge; seconde edition aug- 
mentSes etentierement refondue, Leiden 
, 1860, 2 Yol. (I. xiii 360, app, Ixxvii. ; 
jll. iv. 390 , app. xeix). Svo. las. 

Le Old d’apres de nou- 

Ireaux documents, nouvelle edition, 
’-leid. 1860. (lY. 253, app. Ixxxii). 
‘Ivo. 65. 

Histoire des Musulmans 

^Espagne jusqu’a la conquete de 
l^lnaalonsie pur les Almoravides 
ill-lllO), Leide 1861, 4 vol. (I. viii, 
^2; n.iv. 356; III. iv. 374; lY. 
j 338), Svo. 245. 

E^ESI avel la traduction Fran<jaise, 

I Dozy et de Gobje. 1 vol. Svo. 
8^. 

ELpKHART, le recueil des traditions 
^^.omdtanes, publid par L. Kiiehl, 
Leide, 1862. (vi. 509 Arab, 
te* gr. 4to. £1 IO 5 . 
ll. II. 1864 (iv. 448 Arab. text). 
HI. 1868 (iv. 514 Arab. 
M U 10s. 

(W. H.) Glossaire des 
^^^spagnols et Portugais derives 
dcM)e, Leide 1861 (viii. xxx. 108), 
SvoL.e^, 

de Assyrische en Babyloniscbe 
c^itdingen met betrekking tot sebrift 
Hbeoordeeld; naar bet Hoogd. 
Jeene voorrede voorzien van L. 

J- Iunssen, Leid. 1851. (viii. 
20 ).|). u ' 

GOEJm, J, specimen e literis 
exbibens descriptionem 
r^"^bi, sumtam e libro regionnm 
,Al-J4i, Lngd. Bat. 1860. (iv. 170, 
Arab. 1 , 29). 8vo. is. 

_ t Mdmoires d’bistoire et de 
f crientales, No. 1, Me moire 
du Bahrain, Leide 
xxi.) Svo, 25. 
lemoire sur le Eotonbo's- 
Sobami ])^4 ^ Abou Ismael al- 
% 186,4 (iv. 40, lix. Arab, 
text). I| 25 . 

„ .tmoire sur la conquit© de 
le toiide 1864 (iv. 132, xi. 
Arab, tei syo. 35 . 
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GELDER (J. J. BE), Rudinienta of 
vormleer der Arabische taal, tea 
dienste yan het voorbereidend onder- 
wijs op middelbare scbolen, Beider 
1854 (iv, 59). 8vo. I 5 . M. 

HAMAKER (H. A.) Miscellanea Pboe 
nicia, sive commentarii de rebus Pho? 
nicum, quibus inscriptiones mult 
lapidum ac nummorum, nominaq* 
propria hominum et locorum, expf 
cantur, item Punicse gentis lingua t 
religiones passim illustrantur, acf-s 
dunt V. tab. lithogr., Lugd. Bat. 1828 
(xiv. 368). 4 to. 8.S'. 6c?. 

HISTORIA KHALIFATUS OMAE 
Hi Jazidi Ili et Hiscb^mi, sumta < 


IBIS’-EL-ATHIRI chronicon quod per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, ad codices 
Parisinos et UpsaHensum edidit G. J. 
PORNBERG. 


Vol. I. bistoriam anteislamicam con- 
tiuens, Lugd. Bat. 1867 (iv. 536 ) 
8to. lls. 


libro, cui titulus est : 


Vol. IL primordia Islamismi et 
annos H. 1-20 contineus. Lugd, Bat 
1868 (iv. 448). 10^. 

Vol. VII. annos H. 228-294 con- 
tinens, Lugd. Bat. 1865 (iv. 385 Arab, 
text), 8 VO. 9s. 

Vol. VIII. annos. H. 295-369 con- 
tinens, Lugd, Bat. 1862 (vi. 525) 
8vo. 9. 


quam e codice Leyd. nunc primu 
edidit M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. E) 
1865 (vi. 75 Arab. text). 8vo. l5.f, 
HOFFMANN (J.).et SCHULTES (,!) 
Noms indigenes d’un choix de plai^ 
du Japon et de la Chine, determ^ 
d^apres les dchantillons de Therir 
des Pays-Bas a Leide, nouvelle ddm 
augmentee avec traduction HoSi- 
daise, Leide 1864 (xxxii. 90). P- 
7s. 6d. 

a Japanese Gramr|*' 

Le, de 1868 (xiv. 352). 8vo. 13,.^. 

May also be had with Dutch t^ 
HOOGVLIET (M.) specimen it. 
orient,, exhibens diversorurn sclo- 
rum locus de regia Aphtasirtm 
familia et de Ibn-Abduno ,'podex 
MSS. cod. bibl. Leid. edilos, Ine 
redditos et annotat. illustrates, ^:d. 
Bat. 1839. (viii. 164). 4to. | 
HORAPOLLINIS NILOI Hiiy- 
pbica ; edidit diversorum codicre- 
center collatorum, prioruraquefio- 
num varias lectiones et ver^ion^ti- 
nam, subjunxit adnotatipneirfem 
Hierogiyphicorum imagines etices 
adjecit, C. Leemans, cum I&b., 
Amstelodami, 1835. Svq. & 
IBN-ADHARI (de Maroef, his^ de 
FAfrique et de FEspa^e, tilee 
Al-BaiJ;5-no 1-Mogrib, et frag^s de 
la ehronique d’Arib (dd Coii le 
tout publie pour la premiere pre- 
cede d’une introduction let ac^ii6 
de notes et d’un glossaire,paF‘ A. 
Dozy, 2 voL, Leide 1848-^ (L 
iv. 119, 329 Arab.? il, h B21 
Arab.). 8vo. £1 7s\ 
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Vol. IX. annos H. 370-450 con- 
tineiis, Lugd. Bat. 1863 (iv. 462). 
8vo. 9^. / 


^ Vol. X. annos H. 451-527 con- 
tinens. Lugd. Bat. 1864 (iv. 491). 
Arab. text. 8vo. 10^. 6a?. 

Vol. XI. annos H. 528-583 con- 
tinens, Lugd. Bat. 1851 (iv. 378). 
8vo. 4^. Qd. ^ 


Vol. XII. indemque ultimum, annos 
H. 584-628 continens, Lugd. Bat 
1853 (hi. 337). 8vo. 45.61. 


IBN-BA.DROUN, commentaire bisto- 
rique sur le poeme dlbn-Abdoun, 
publie pour la premiere fois, precede 
d’une introduction et accompagne de 
notes, d'un glossaire et d'un index de 
noms propres, par R. P. A. Dozy. 
Leide, 1848 (iv. 128, 822 Arab.). 8vo. 


IBXO L-KAlSARANr (Abu'l-Fadhl 
Mohammed ibn Tahir al~Makdisi 
vulgo dicto), Homonyma inter nomina 
relativa, quse cum apendice Abu 
Mmae Ispahmemis e codd. Leyd et 
Berolin, edidit P. de Jong, Lugd. 
Bat. 1865 (xix. 231 Arab, text, and 
1 lith. facsimile). 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


JONG (P. DE,) disquisitio de Psalmis 
Maccabaicis, Lugd. Bat. 1857. (viii. 
80). 8vo. 25 . ^ 


- de Prediker, vertaald en 
verklaard, Leiden, 1861. (xL 151). 
Svo. 3s. 6d. ^ 


JUTNBOLL (T. G. J.), disputatio de 
Amoso, Lugd. Bat. 1828. (xii. 54) 
4to. , 25 . 


"" commentarii in bistoriam 
®at. 1846. 
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JIJYNBOLL (T.G. J.),oi*atio de codicil)ns 
orientalibus, qui in Academia Lugduno- 
Batava seryantar, Bibliotheca, Lugd. 
Bat. 1854. (iv. 45). 8yo. lif. 

JUTNBOLL (A. W. T.) specimen e 
literis orientalibus exhibens Kitabo’l- 
Boldan, sive librnm regionnm anctore 
Ahmed ibu ilbi Jarqub, noto nomine 
Al-Ja:qubii, Lngd. Batt. 1861. (vixi. 
154.) 8yo. 3s. 

LAND (J. P. N.) Joannes Bischof yon 
Ephesos, der erste Syrische Kirchen- 
historiker, einleitende Studien, mit 
einer Tafel, Leyden 1856. (xii, 200, 
1 iith. taf.) 8yo. 5s. 

( Anecdota syriaca, coliegrit 

edidit explicuit.) Tom. I, Symbolse 
syriacse, Lngd. Bat. 1862 (xiy. 214, 
73 Syr., xxyiii. tab. lithogr.) 4to. 12s. 
YoL II. Joannis Episcopi Ephesi mo- 
nophisitae Scripta historica, qnotquot 
adhuc inedita snpererunt. Lugd. Bat. 
1868. (vii. 35, 391 Syr., ii. tab. Iith.) 
4to. 14s. U, 

LEESBOEK (Maleisch voor eerstbe- 
ginnendeii en meer gevorderden, 5 
stukken. 8yo. 18s. 6(^. 

iste stukje, door A. Mexjesinge, 
Leiden 1842. (yiii. 59 Mai.) 2s. 6^?. 

2*^® stukje, beyattende eene yerza- 
meling van Maleische briven, door A. 
Mexjrsingb, Leiden 1845. (xxxy. 84 
Mai.) 4s. 

3*1® stukje, door A. Meursinge, 
Leiden, 1847 (xiy. 112 Mai.) 4s. 

4^® stukje, bevattende de reis van 
Abd- Allah ben Abd-el-Kader Moensji 
van Singapore naar Kalantan. Ge- 
drukt naar de l^te en 2^® uitgave, 
verschenen in de jaren 1838 en 1852, 
te Singapore, door J. Pynappel, Gz. 
Leyd. 1855. (iv. 140 Mai.) 5s. Qd. 

5<^® stukje, bevattende een verhaal 
van den aavang der Padri-onlusten 
op Sumatra, door Sjech DjildI Eddin. 
Maleische tekst met aanteekeningen, 
door J. J. Hollandee, Leid. 1857. 
iy. 20, 54 Mai.) Ss. 

6<i® stukje, Pandja Tandaram, livre 
de fables Indiens, ayec un texte Tamil 
par H. N. Yan bee Tuuk. 6s. 

7<^® stukje, bevattende vier Maleische 
vertellunger als leesboek van den 
inlanden bestemd, uitgegeven, en met 
aanteekeningen voorsien door H. N, 
Yan dee Tuuk. 


LEXICON GEOGEAPHICUM, cui 
titulus est, 

e duobes 

codd. MSS. nunc primum Arabice edidit 
T. G. J. JxJYNBOLL, Fasciculus 1-11, 
Lugd. Bat. 1850-1864. 8vo. d63 3s, 


Fasciculus 1, 1850. (x. 108 Arab.) 

2s. 6d, 

„ 2,1850. (128 Arab.) 3s. 

,, 3, 1851. (148Arab)3s,6^?. 

„ 4, 1852. (iy. 146 Arab.) 

These complete Yol. 1. 3s. 6d. 


„ 5,1853. (224 Arab.) 5s. 

„ 6, 1853. (iy. 306 Arab.) 

These complete Yol. II. 6s. Qd, 


„ 7, 1853. (192 Arab.) 4s. 

„ 8, 1854. (iy. 162 Arab.) 

These complete Yol. III. 3s. 6d. 


„ 9, 1859. Tom. IY., conti- 

nentem introduction em in hunc lihrum, 

et annotationem in literas 
(cviii. 588.) 15s. 

^ Fasciculus 10, 1862. Tom. Y., con- 
tinentem annotationem in literas 

(xii. 632.) 145. 

Fasciculus 11,1864. Tom. YI. 4s. 6df. 


MATTHIESSEN 


(C. Sandenbergh), 
historia Chalifatus 


Al-Motacimi ex cod, Arabico nunc 75. 
8vo. 2s. 


MEDRSINGE (A.) Specimen e litteris 
orientalibus, exhibens Sojutii librnm 
de interpretibus Corani ex MS. cod. 
bibliotbecse Leidensis editum et an- 
notatione illustratum, Lugd. Bat. 1839. 
(vi. 192, 17 Arab.) 4to. 8s. 

MONDMENTEN (^gyptische) van 
bet Nederlandscbe Museum van Oud- 
heden te Leyden, uitgegeven op last 
der hooge regering door C. Leemans. 

Part 1 to 24, with 300 plates, Lei- 
den 1839 to 1868. foHo. £29 12s. 

Parts 1 to 3. See under Papyrus. 
£2 16s. ed. 

Parts 4 to 7. Monumenten behoor- 
ende tot de godsdienst en de openlijke 
of afzonderlike eeredienst, with 40 
plates. £3 7s. 6d. 
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Parts 8 to 2E. Monumenten behoor- 
ende tot bet buxgerlijke leven, with 
220 plates. £21. 

The following may be had separately. 

Part 6. Zinnebeeldige en heilige 
dieren, with 12 plates, 1844. £1. 

Part 7. Moniimenten, gereedschap- 
pen en werktnigeii voor de openbare 
en afeonderlijke eeredienst, with 10 
plates, 1845. 22s. 

Parts 8, 9. Mans- en vroiiwenbeel- 
den, with 27 plates, 1 845-47. J0*2 1 ^sSd, 

Parts 10, 11. Kleedingstukken,voor- 
werpen tot de kaptafel behoorende, 
kostbaarheden en versiersels, with 21 
plates, 1848-50. £2 10s. 

Parts 1*2, 13. Huisraad, eetwaren, 
balsems, vazen, vaatwerk, lampen, 
meubels enz., with 31 plates, 1851-52. 
£2 2s. 

Part 14. Qereedschappen en Toort- 

. brengsels van kunsten en ambachten, 
with 15 plates, 1853. 26s. 

Part 23. Teksten geschreven op 
Steen, hont en potscherven ; muziek- 
instmmenten; speeltuig ; scheepva- 
art } maten en gegiwten ; werktuigen en 
voort brengsels van verschillende am- 
bachten ( 1 0 p ages of text , 2 4 plates. )£ 2. 

Textes manuscrits snr pierres, bois, 
fragments de potterie, etc. (5 pj^es of 
text, and 13 plates). £1 4s. 

May also be had with French text. 

PAPYKI GRZECI musei antiqnarii 
public! Lugduni-Batavi, interpreta- 
tiouem latinam , annotationem, indicem 
et tabulas addidit 0. Leemans, Tom. 
I., cum VI, tabuUs, Lugd. Bat. 1843. 
(x. 143). 4to. 15s. 

PAPYRUS (JE^ptische) in Demotisch 
schrift met Grieksche omschrijvingen, 
uit het Nederlandsch Museum van 
Oudheden te Leyden, with 14 plates, 
and 8 tables. Leyden, 1839, folio. SOs. 

PAPYRUS (-3ilgyptische Lijk-) in Hier- 
oglyphisch schrift uit het Mederlandsch 
Museum van Oudheden te Leyden, 
with 15 plates. Leyden, folio, 27s. 

The two preceding works are pub- 
lished as parts 1 to 3 of Egyytian 
Monuments. 

PAPYRUS (ZEgyptische Demotische), 
I. 384. (2 pag. text and 13 plates). 
Leiden, 1856, folio. 24s. 

Is the 17th part of the ^Egyptian 
Monuments. f 


PAPYRUS (^gyptische Demotische), 
I. 373-382. Lieden, 1863. 4 pp. 
text, SO pi. folio, £2 10s. 

PAPYRUS (,/Egyptische Hieratische), 
I. 343-371 (10 pp. text and 87 plates), 
Leiden, 1862. folio. £1 16s. 

Is the 14th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
to 22nd part of .Egyptian Monu- 
ments. 

Separately, 

I. 342 with 7 plates. 1 2s. 

343 „ 21 „ ll. Us. 6d. 

345 „ 13 „ U. Is. 

346, 347, 348, with 16 plates, 
2/. 15s. 

349 with 4 plates. 17s. 

350—371, with 26 plates. 21. 61 

May also be had with French text. 

(PEHTATEUCHUS) secundum Ara- 
bicam Pentateuchi Samaritani ver- 
sionem, ab Abu-Sa:Ido conscriptam, 
quern ex tribus Codicibus edidit A. 
Kubnbn, fassiculus, 1 et 2, continens 
iibros, Geneseos, Exodi et Levitici, 
Lugd. Bat. 1851, 1854. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fasc. 1 (vii. 152 Arab). 3s. 6c?, 

,, 2 (204 Arab). 4s. 6d. 

PLEYTE (W.), Catalogue raisonu6 des 
types Egyptiens Hieratiques de la 
fonderie de N. Tettekode a Amster- 
dam, Leide, 1865. (xii. 40, 3 tab.) 
4to. 6s. 

dtudes Egyptologiques, b?o. 

1-6. Leide, 3 SeS.With 13 plates. 11. 10s. 

— les Papyrus Eollin de la 

Bibliothbque imperiale de Paris, avec 
21 planches, folio. Leyden. 1868. 
£l 6s. 8d. 

REUVENS (C. J. C,), lettres h Letronne 
aur les Papyrus Bilingues et Grecs et 
sur quelques autres monuments Greco- 
Egputiens de musee d'Antiquit^s de 
PUniversit5 de Leide. (vi. 310.) 4to. 
avec Atlas in folio, Leide, 1830. £l 6s. 

ROD EDA (T.), AbuT-Abbasi Amedis? 
Tulonidarum primi vita et res gestae, 
ex codicibus MSS. bibliothecse Lugd. 
Bat. editisque libris concinnavit et 
auctorum testimonia adjecit, Lugd. 
Bat 1825 (viii. 108). 4to. 5s. 

RUTGERS (A,), Historia Jemanse sub 
Hasano Pascha, quum e codice MS. 
arabico bibliothecae acad. Lugd. Bat. 
edidit atque annotatione et indice geo- 
graphico instmxit, Lugd. Bat. 1338. 

4to, 8s.' ' ' 
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HTJTGERS (A.). Het tijdvak der Baby- 
lonische baliingschap, chronologisch 
bepaald, en het nieuwste onderzoek 
daaromtrent, beschouwd en wederlegd, 
Leiden, 1851. (viii. 159). 8vo. 
ds. 6d. 

SGHULTENS (A.), Yetus et regia via 
Hebraizandi, asserta contra novam et 
metaphysicam hodiernam, Lugd. Bat. 
1738. (iv. 112). 4to. 2s. 

SCRIPTORUM ARABUM loci de Ab- 
badidis nmic primum editi a R. P. A. 
Dozy, 3 vols., Lugd. Bat. 184:6'-1863. 
(1. xii. 431, 136'. 6d.; II. viii. 288, 
9$, 6d.; Ill, vii. 250, 8s. 6d. ito* 
11. Its. 6d. 

SIEBOLD (Ph. F.) open brieven nit 
Japan, met portret van den schrijver, 
Desima, 1861 (iv. 66). 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SJAIR KEN TAMBOEHAN, een oor- 
spronkelijk Maleisch gedicht, met aan- 
teekeningen uitgegeven door J. J. de 
Hollander, Leiden, 185 6. (17 en 
27 Maleisch). 4to. 3s. 

SPRENGER (A.) de originibus medi- 
cinse Arabicse sub Khalifatu, Lugd. 
Bat. 1840. 8vo. Is. 

STUDIE (DE GROOTE) (Ta Hio of 
Dai Gaku) uitgegeven door J. Hoff- 
mann. 2 deelen, Leiden, 1864. 6s. 

iste Deel. de Chinesche tekst met 
eene tusschen regelige Japansche ver- 
taling (x. 30 en facsimile). 

2^0 Deel. lezing van den Japan- 
schen tekst, beide met Engelsche ver- 
taling. (xvi. 16). 


YALETON (J. J. P.), specimen elitteris 
orientalibus, exhibens Taralibu Syn- 
tagma dictorum brevium et acutorum, 
ex codice MS. bibliothecBe Leidensis 
Arabice edidit, Latine reddidit, et an- 
notatione iilustravit. Lugd. Bat. 
1844. (viii. 118, 68 Arab.) 4to. 8d. 

YETH (J. P.), Liber as-Sojutii de no- 

'''' 'it ^ 

minibus relativis, inscriptus 

Arabice editus e tribus codi- 
cibus MS., cum annotatione critica et 
supplementis, 2 tom. 3 partes, Lugd. 
Bat. 1840, 1842, 1851. (Tom. I. 
xxn. 286 Arab. ; II. iv. 220). 4to. 21s. 

WEYERS (H. E.), Specimen criticum 
exhibens Locos Ibn Khacanis de Ibn 
Zeidouno, ex MSS. codd, bibl. Lugd. 
Bat. et Gothanse editos, latine redditos 
et annotatione illustrates, Lugd. Bat. 
1831. (viii. 216). 4to. 9s. 

Nieuwe proeve oin al de 

Arabisebe letters en verdere schrijf- 
teekens door het gewoon Europeesch 
karakter onderscheidenlijk uit te druk- 
ken, Leiden, 1840. (30). 4to. Is. 6d. 

VBIGHT (W)., JLU-,, 

the travels of Ibn Jubair, edited from 
a MS. in the University Library of 
Leyden. Leyden, 1852. (38, 360 

Arab.). 8vo. 10s. 

— — Opuscula Arabica, col- 

lected and edited from MSS. in the 
University Library of Leyden. Ley- 
den, 1859. (xviii. 136). 8vo, $s,6d. 


The Publications of the Oriental Text Society. 

H. B, — Messrs. Tr^ner ^ Co. having lee 

Puhlications, are now prepared to 

I. THEOPHANIA,orDivineManifeBta- 

tions of our Lord and Saviour, By 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 

Syriac. Edited by Professor S . Lee. 

8vo. 1842. 16s. 

2. ATHANASIUS’ FESTAL LETTERS,, 

discovered in an ancient Syriac ver- 
sion. Edited by the Rev. W. Cure- 
ton. 8vo. 18-^. 16s. 

3. SHAHEASTANI: Book of ReHgious 

and Philosophical Sects, in Arabic. 

Two parts. 8vo, 1842. 30s. 

4. UMDAT AKIDAT ahl al Sunnat m 

al Tamaat; Pillar of the Creed of 
the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by 
theEev.W.CuRETON. 8vo. 1843. 6s. 

5. HISTORY OF THE ALMOHADES. 

Edited in Arabic by Dr. E. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. 10s. M. 

6. SAMA YEDA. Edited in Sanskrit 

by the Eev. G. Stevenson,., 8vo. 


.. . .. Sole Agmtsfor the Sale of these 

supply them at the jollcmingi prices : — ■ 

7. DASA KUMAEA CHAEITA. Edited 
, in Sanskrit by Prof. B. H. Wilson. 

Svo. 1846. (Out of Print). 

8. MAMA YIEA CHAEITA, or a His- 

tory of Eama. A Sanskrit Play. 
Edited by F. H. Trithen. 8vo. 

' ‘ 1848 . 16 . 9 . ‘ 

9‘. MAKHZAN UL ASEAE ; the Trea- 
' sury of Secrets. By Nizami. Edited 
in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 

, T#. 

: m. EALAMAN-U-UBSAL ; a Ro- 
.mance of Jami (Dshami). Edited 
, , , in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 
, Am. 10s. 

11, MIEKHOND’SHISTOEYOFTHE 
ATABEKS. Edited in Persian by 

. , W. H. Morley. 8vo. 1850. 12^. 

12. TUHFAT-UL-AHEAE, the GiE 
of' the Noble. A Poem by Jami 
(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. 

^ Eaeconer, 4to. 1843. IO 5 . 
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THE EAHHIT: 

A Monthly Journal of the Benares College) devoted to Sanskrit 

Literature. 

^ ^ object of tkis Periodical is to publish rare Sanskrit Works which appear 
worthy of carefully editing hereafter ; to offer a field for the discussion of controverted 
points in Old Indian Philosophy, Philology, History, and Literature; to communi- 
cate ideas between the Aryan Scholars of the East and of the West; between the 
Pandits of Benares and Calcutta and the Sanskritists of the Universities of Europe. 

The Journal, which will be enlarged as soon as the subscriptions cover the actual 
expenses of publication, will contain also Original Articles in Sanskrit and English, 
Critical Notices of New Sanskrit Books, and Translations from and into Sanskrit. 

The annual subscription is 24s. (25s. post free). 

TRUBNEB & Co., 60, PATEBNOSTEB ROW, LONDON. 


IJow Eeady, 

RESULTS 

OF A 

Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, 

Undertaken between the years mdcccuv. and mdccclviii., by order of the Court 
of Directors of the Honourable East India Company, by 

Heemakn de Schlagiittweit SAKiiNLiiifSKi, Aeolphe, and Eobebt 
BE ScHLAGINTWEIT. 

Vol. IV. Text containing Meteorology of India, an Analysis of the Physical 
Conditions of India, the Himalaya, Western Tibet, and Turkistan, with numerous 
Tables, Diagrams, and Maps. Based upon observations made by Messrs, de Schla- 
gintweit en route ^ and collected from various Stations erected during their Magnetic 
Survey, and increased by numerous additions chiefly obtained from the Officers of 
the Medical Departments. By Hermann de Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski, First 
Part. Distribution of the Temperature of the Air, and Isothermal lines, with con- 
siderations on Climate and Sanitary Conditions. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 586. 

With an Atlas, largest folio, containing nine Panoramas and Views in Chromo- 
lithography, and four Meteorological Maps and Tables in a Portfolio. Price £4 4^. 

Vol. 1, containing Astronomical Determinations of Latitudes and Longitudes, and 
Magnetic Observations; Text. 4to. cloth, pp. 496, and Atlas, elephant folio. 
London, 1861. 45. 

Vol, IL General Hyprometry of India, the HimMaya and Western Tibet, with 
Sections across the chains of the Karakorfim and Kuenlden. Text. 4to. cloth, 
pp. 502, and Atlas, elephant folio, London, 1862, £“4 45 . 

Vol. III. Route Book of the Western parts of the HimMaya, Tibet, and Central 
Asia ; and Geographical Glossary from the languages of India and Tibet, including 
the phonetic inscription and interpretation. Text. 4to. cloth, pp, xxvi. and 264, 
and Atlas, elephant folio. London, 1863. £4 45. 

LONDON: TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS 

OP. ■■■ ■ 

TRUBNER & CO., 

60, PATEENOSTEE BOW, LONDOIT, E.O. 


AMwardt, — Collectioit oe Akoeeis-x Ababiak Poets ; Pablisbed witli 
Critical and Bibliograpliical Kotes, and witli an Index of Tariations in the Text, 
etc. By W. Ahlwardt, Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Greifswald. Crown 8vo. cloth. {In the press,) 

Alcock. — A Peactical Geammae of the jAPAiiTESE Lanoeage. By Sir 
Rutherpord Alcock, Kesident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 61, 
sewed. 185. 

Alcock. — Pamiliae Dialogues in Japahese, with English and Erench 
Translations, for the use of Students. By Sir Rutheeporb Alcock. 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 40, sewed. Paris and London, 1863, 55, 

Alger. — The Poetby op the Oeieht. By William EouisrsEYiLiE Algee^ 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 337. 9s. 

Andrews. — A Dictiojtaey op the Hawaiian Language, to which is 
appended an English -Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorein Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. 11s. 6(f. 
Ashex.—ON THE Study op Modeeh Languages in Geneeal, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 25. 

Asiatic Society. — Jouenal op the Boyal Asiatic Society op Geeat 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price ^10 ; or, in Single 17umhers, 
as follows: — Nos. 1 to 14, 65. each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 45. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 
4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 45. each; No. 18, 65. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.-Yol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 55.; Part 3, Ss.—Vol. XL, 
Part 1, 65.; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 65. each. — ^YoL XIII., 
2 Parts, 6s. each. — Yol. XI Y., Part 1, 6 s.; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 65.; Part 2, with Maps, lOs. — Yol. XYI., 2 Parts, 6 s. each. — Vol. 
XYII., 2 Parts, 65. each. — ^Yol. XYIII., 2 Parts, 65. each. — ^Yol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 165. — Yol. XX., 3 Parts, 45, each. 

Asiatic Society. — Jouenal oe the Boyal Asiatic Society op Geeat 
Britain and Ireland. JVew Senes, Yol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 490. 

■ 'Price ,165.;-^' , 

Contents,— -I. Yajra-cLliedikfi,, the “Kin Kong King,” or Diamond SCitra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Eev. S. Beal, Chaplain, E.N. — II. The Pdramit4-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese, 
“Mo-ho-pd-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,” i.e. “The Great PdramitS Heart Sdtra.” Translated 
from the Chinese by the Eev. S. Beal, Chaplain, E.N. — On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East, By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid.— IV, On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon, By E. E. Power, Esq.— V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mytholop'. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.— VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.— VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified^ in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — VIII- On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.— IX. Bilingual Eeadin^ t Cuneiform and Phmnician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phcenician). Bv 
Major-General Sir H. Eawlinson, K.C.B.,, Director E.A,S.— X, Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Chdlukya and Gurjjara Dynasties. 
By Professor J. Dowson, vStaff College, Sandhurst.— XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Eig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S.— Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President E.A.S.— XIII. Pro- 
gres of the Vedic Eeligion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By I. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.— XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bh&skardcharya. By Dr. Bhdu Daji, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522. Price, I65. 

Contents. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By 1. Muir, Esq.— II. Miscellaneous Hymns from thb Eig-and Atharva-Vedas. Bv j 
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Esq.— III. l?iYe hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Bev. J. Long,— IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van clerTimk.— V. Translation of the Amitabha Sdtra from the Chinese. 
By the Eev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy,— VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. — Vil. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris," Esq.— VIII. On 
the Eelatiotts of the Priests to the other chtsses of Indian Society in the Vedic age. By J. Muir 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. — X. An atternpt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Eev. S. Beal, Chaplain Eoyal Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the Gaupayanas and the liegend of King Asamati. By Professor Max 
Miiiler, itl.A., Honorary Member Eoyal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Eev. E.Hiucks, D.D., Honorary Member Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Tol. in. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph. 225. 

Contexts,— I. Contributions towards a Glossaiy of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
— II. Eomarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Eabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H, E. J. Stanley, — ^IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
l^Ianuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, E.A. 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Membre de la 
Societe Asiatique de Paris.— V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson 
Esq., F.Ii.S,— VI. Remarks on X^rof. Brookhaus’ edition of the Kathasarit-sagara, Lambaka ix! 
XVIII. By Dr. IT, Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— VII, The source-* 
of Colebrooke’s Essay On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 
M.A., D-C.L. Oxon. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “ On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” w'as not indebted to the Vivudabliangarnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq.— Till. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Eig Veda. By Professor 
Max Mullex’, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX, Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. 

XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Eabadan, of Amgon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohaminadan rule, previous to 

the Foundation of the British Indian Empire, By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D. XIII. 

A Few W’’ords concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State" By 
Captain G, E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.E.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurl Dialect of 
Hindr, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Churaparun. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of 
G rREAT Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 18*27 to 1835. Published at £d 5s. ; reduced to 
^1 11 5. 6d. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Aactores Saiiscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. VoL I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyelya-Mald-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 105. 

■ each 'part. 

Ballaiityiie. — Elements of Hindi and Beaj Bhaka Geammae. By the 
late James B, Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — Eiest Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D., Librariaa.of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1869. 5s, 

Bartlett. — Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John B. Bartlett, Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii, and 524 
cloth. 165. 

Beal. — Travels of Eah Hjan and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Eleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimdksha and the Amithilba Sfltra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental. IO 5 . 6d. 

Beames.-— Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Cro^vn 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Bell.— English Visible Speech for the Million,, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.EJ.S., F.li.S.SiA., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp; 16i J 5 . , . ■ 
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Bell. — Tisible Speech; tlie Science of UniYersal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for tbe Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Amxaxdeb 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., P.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. IBs, 

Bellew. — A. Dictiokaey oe ihe PraraTo, on Pxtkshto Language, on a 

new and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Geammab of the Pukehto oe Ptoshto Lahgifage, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues, By H. W, Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal Svo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21^. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulaby for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows, With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summebs, 
King^s College, London. I vol. crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s, 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionaet eoe the use oe Missionaetes, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUlleb, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s, 6d. 

Benfey. — A Feactical Geammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Beurmaim. — Vocabulary of the Tigee Language. Written down by 
Mokitz von Bbubmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Mebx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3^. 0d, 

Bholananth Chtmder. — The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India.’' Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21s. 

Bigandet. — The Life oe Legend of Gaudama, the Bndha of the 

i Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on tbe 
; Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18a. 
Bleek. — A COMIPAEATIVE GeAHHAE OF SoUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES- By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. 1 1, The Concord. 
Section 1- The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s. 

Bleek. — Eeynaed in South Afrtca; or, Hottentot PWes. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. X. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d, 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhleb, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhobn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
Alreudy published, 

1. Panchatantea it. Am ) v. Edited with Hotes, by G. Buhlee, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4«. 0d. 

2. HlGoiiBHATTA^s Paeibhashendusekhaea. Edited and explained 

by P. Rielhobn, Ph. D. Part I., tbe Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8s. 6c?. 

3. Panchatantea ii. and in. Edited with Hotes by G. Buhlee, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 5s. 6d. 

4. Panchatantea i. Edited with Hotes by P. Kielhobn, Ph.D. 

Pp, 114, 53. 8s. 6d. 
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Boyce. — A . Ghammae or the Kaffir LAHotrAOE.*— By William B. 
Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Batis, Wesleyan Missionary, 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth, 8s, 

Bowditeii. — Buffolk Surnames, By K. I. Bowbitch, Third Edition, 
^ 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. Is, M, 

Brice. — A Eomaktzed Hindustani and English Dictionary. De- 
signed for the nse of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8 VO. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. Price 8s. 

BrintoB.— T he Myths of the JNew World. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel Gr. Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown Svo, cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 10s, 6d. 

Brown. — The Deetishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Mem W of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
late of the Madras Civil Service; Telugu Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc, ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90, 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Humertcal Bimbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp- 64, cloth. Bs. 6d, 

Buddhaghosha. — Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E, With an Introduction containing Buddha's 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 

lln ihe press. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society, 8vo. pp. iv. arid 354, boards. 15s. 

Callaway. — Iztnganekwane, Hensumansumane, ETezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D, Volume I., Bvo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. Part I. 

Unkninnkuln, or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the Amazulu and 
other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation into English, 
and Notes.^ By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D., Svo. pp. 126, sewed. 1868. 

CanoHes Lexicographici ; or, Rules to be observed in Editing the JNew 

English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 6d. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Gareenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. Svo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Carr.— A Collection of Telugu Proterbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Dovnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Siipplemnt, royal 8vo, pp. 488 and 148. 315, 6c?. 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 145, 
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Chalmers. — The Oeigij?- op the Chikese; an Attempt to Trace tlie 
connection of the. Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. Bj John Chalmebs, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Spegijlatiohs oh ICetaphysics, Poettt, and Moeality 
OF “ The Old Philosofhee^^ Lad Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 

CharEOck. — Lheus Patkootkichs ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.E.G.S. In 1 
vol. crown 8 VO., pp. 182, cloth, 7i\ 6d. 

Chaniock,—TEKBA Mominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Karnes. 
By Richard Stephen Charnootj:, Ph. Dr. F.S,A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14#. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Mrst Series, 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 
thefollowing MSS. : — 1. The Ellesmere, 2. TheHengwrt, 154. 3. The Cambridge 
Univ. Libr. Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 5. The 
Petworth. 6. The Lansdowne, S5i. — Part L The Prologue and Knight’s 
Tale. {Mach of the above Texts are aho piMished separately*) 

Seconds Series, 

1 . Oh Eaely English Peohuhciatioh, with especial reference to Shakes- 

peare and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part L On the Pronunciation of the 
xrvth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 10s. 

2. Essays OH Chatjceb, ; His Words aud Works. Fart I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s Etude sur Chaucer, comidere comme Imitateur des Trouvhes, 
translated by J, W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day ” {Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

3. A Tempoeaey Peeface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fubnivall, JEsq., 
M,A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

ChroniqueDE Abou-Djafae-Mohaioieb-Beh-Djaeie-Beh-Yezid Tabaei. 
Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg, Vol. I., 8vo. pp. 608, sewed. 
7s. M. {To he completed in Four Volumes, J 

Coleuso. — Eiest Steps ih Zhlh-Kafie : 4 ^ Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu- Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859- 4#. M, 

Coleuso, — Ztjlij-Ehglish Dxotiohaet. By the Eight Eev. John W. Go- 
LENSO, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii, and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg,1861. 15#. 

Coleuso. — Eiest Zulh-Kafie Eeadihg Booh, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 

Coleuso. — Second Zhltj-Kafie Heading Book. By the same. i6mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3#. 

Coleuso. — Eoiteth Zhlh-Kafie Beading Book. By the same. 8vo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7#. 

Coleuso. — Three Kative Accounts of the Yisits of the Bishop of Katal 
in September and October, 1859. to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. i6mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, I860. 4#. 6d. > 
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Coleridge. — A Glossaeial Ikbex to tlie Printed English Literature of 

the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 104, 

. eioth. M, ■ ■ ' . 

CoHeccao de Vocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. PedrOj 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. U. 

Contopouios. — A Lexicof of MonERisr Gbeek-Ek'glish aistd English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. First Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 1 2s. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late Consular Service ; and 

Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited bj N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. Svo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Bohne. — A EuLtr-KAPiB, Diction aby, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J, L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s, 

Bohne. — The Eohe Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Bohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16a. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 A.n.), Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique M.S. 4a. 

3. Ane Compendious and Beeue Tractate concernyng ye Office 

AND Dewtie of Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
byF. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4a. 

4. Sib Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10a. 

5 . Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4a. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8a. 

7 . The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Collegq, Cambridge, by II. Morris, Esq. 8a. 

8 Moete Arthure; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Bobert 
Thornton’s unique MS, (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Ferry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7a. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Impbessiones of Chaucer’s Wokkes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H, Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4a. 

10. Merlin, or the Early BCisxory of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A,D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2a. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the fir&t edition by Johns Skott, in 1553, by Fitted ward Hall, 
Esq., D.CX. ‘ Pdrt I. ‘ la. . , ^ 

12. The Wright’s Vmsm 4 by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), firopg'tbe ua^he Li^ MS. 306. Edited for the first 
timeby F. J. FURNrvAL%Esq,*l|A*,, . r' .. . 
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Early Englisli Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

13. Seinte Maeheeete, ]?e MeedejN- a3?t Mabxyb.. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued, 2s. 

14. Kyxg Hokx, with fragments of Ploriz and Blanncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J . Eawson 
Lumby. Zs. 6et. 

15. Political, Eeligious, and Loye Poems, from the Lambeth MS., 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fujeiniyall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6d. 

16. A Teetice in English breuely drawe out of book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, ]) Hermys J? prophete and king of Egipt after ]? dood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Paballel Extbacts from 29 Manuscripts of Pibbs Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 

By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidenheal, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monabche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the Ring’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C h, Zs. 6d. 

20. Some Tbeatises by Eichabd Eolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. ab. 1440 a.d., by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. 1^. 

21. Merlin, ob the Early History ot King Abthitb. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4^. 

22. The Bomans oe Pabtenat, or Lxtsignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite oe Inwyt, or Bemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns oe the Yibgin and Christ ; The Parliament oe Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F, J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 8s. 

25. The Stacions oe Bome, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Yoyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Yernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Beligioits Pieces in Prose and Yebse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg^s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect, Edited from Robert of Thorntone’’s MS. (ab, 1460 
A. B.) by the Rev, G. Perry, M.A. 2s. ^ ^ ^ 

27. Manipdlus Yocabulobum : a Bhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Yision oe William concerning Pirns Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS,, with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. i 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde,’ 

and the Wohunge of lire Lauerd ; XTreisuns of Tire Louerd and of^ Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centoies. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Rickard MorbIs. Mrst Series. Parti. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crbde (about 1394)., Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev, W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions eor Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from ‘ 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II., by Edward Pbacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4t. 
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Early En^Msli Text Society’s Publications— 

32. The Baeees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, XJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Wordens Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schooie of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A,, 
Tritt. Hall, Cambridge. 155. 

33. The Book oe the Ekight he la Tohb Landey, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Eossiter. 85. 

34. Old English Hoh^iilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohmige of lire Lauerd; Ureisuns of lire Louerd and of Tire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Librnries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. Mrst Series* Part 2. ^ 8s. 

35. Sir Bayid Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historic of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bpnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. with the Testament of the said Williarae Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2 s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kinq- Arthttr. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12s. 
r37. Sir Baytd Lyndesay’s Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Cbarteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s, 

JEJxtra Series, 

1. The Eomance of William of Paleene (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS, in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now- 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6s. 
2<^.On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS, copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Hatelok the Bane; composed in the reign of 

Edward L, about A.fi.- 1280i K Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-^^ted from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, W alter W- Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. XOsi • , 
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Early English English Text Society's Publicatioiis—i?(??i!?m2^5^?. 

5. Ghaocee's BoETins. \In the 'press. 

6. The Eomahce oe the Gheheleee Asstoke. Ee-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Giossarial Index, by Heney H. Gibbs, Esq,, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 

. xviil and 38. 3«. 

Eida Saemiuidar Hinns Froda— The Edda of Saemnnd the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I, writh a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, Ss. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamik 
Thobpb. 12mo. pp. viii, and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s . ; or in 1 VoL complete, 7s. Bd. 
Eger and Grime ; an Early English Komance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Fkbbeeick 
J. Ftjenivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Eoxburgh style, pp. 64. Price 10s. 6df. 

Elliot. — The Histoey of Ihdia, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prot. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and 11. With a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot, 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, x, and 580, cloth. IBs. each. 
Elliot.— Memqies on the Histoey, Philology, and Ethnic Histeibu- 
TioN OP THE Races of the North-west Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C.B. Arranged from M S. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Beames, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris. In two volumes. 8vo. {In the press. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited hy 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President of the Society ; George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq,; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 8vo. pp. 88, 
sewed, 3s. 

Contents of the July Number. — O rdinary Meeting, held, at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
March 9th, 1869. Professor Huxley, F.H.S., President, in the chair. —On the Ethnology and 
Archajology of India. (Illustrated) .—Opening Address of the President.— On the Characteristic 
of the Population of Central and Southern India. By Sir Walter Elliot.— On the Eaces of India 
as traced in existing Tribes and Castes. By G. Campbell, Esq. (With a Map.)— Remarks by 
Mr. James Fergusson.— Remarks by Mr. Walter Bendy.— Ordinary Meeting, January 23rd, 1869. 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— Ethnology and Arehmology of India (con- 
tinued).— On Pre-historic Archmology of India. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., etc. (Illustrated.) Appendix I. : Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in 
Malabar. By J. Babington, Esq- (Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 
1820, Published in Volume III. of the Soeiety^s Transactions). Appendix 11, : Extract from a 
Letter from Captain, now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, 12th April, 1852. — On 
some of the Mountain Tribes of the North-Western Frontier of India, By Major Fosherry, V.C, — 
On Permanence of Type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison.— Notes and Reviews.— 
Ethnological Notes and Queries. — Notices of Ethnology. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Tbebes, With a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rmind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 
Fnmivall. — Education in Early England. Some INotes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnitall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74. \s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 10^. 6d. 

Geseuius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 11. 5s. 



which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Scjtra, with the Commentary 
of Kumakila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12.'?. 

Grammatograpliy, — A of Beference to tlie Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages, Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. In one volume, royal $vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The ** Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the rea^g 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it will he consTilted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Afghan (or Pushto),. Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Banish. Hebrew (Judeeo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man),Iloinaie(ModernGreek) 

Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic, Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or ’Wendish). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bdgfs. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil, 

Canarese (or Camdtaca). Gujerati(orGuz 2 eratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chineae. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyiiHic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitio. Hebrew. Persian. Wallaehian. 

Cuiic. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Serbian). 

CyrilIic(orOId Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbmical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. — H andbook: of African, AtrsTEALiAisr, akd Polyresiar- Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek, 

Tol. I, Part l.— South Africa. 8vo, pp, 186. 7s. M. 

Y(d. 1. Part 2.-- Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. 

Yol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. Is. 

Yol. 11. Part 1. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6d. 

Yoi. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifh, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo, p. 12. 6d. . 

Yol. H. Part 3.— -Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. !«, 

Yol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3s. 6d. 

Yol- II. Part 4 {continuation). — Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 3s. ^d, 

VoL III, Fart 1.— Manuscripts and Incunahles. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Yol. lY. Part 1.— Early Printed Books, England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266, 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.G.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By CH.OLivtBRB. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 
Gtiffitili. — ScmistEs FROM nrc. Ttanslated 

by Ralph T. H. GRHFUWBCy MA* 'pvo. eloth, pp. 200. Ss. 

CoNTB5sT8,---Prefaee---Ay'odh2^^4-T'!ilki^ PSrth of Ramar--!rh 0 iliSJeilr apparent— 

Manthara’s GuRe— Dasaratha^* Mo&ier and Son— The Triumph of 
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Love— Parewein— Tile Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Trutli—Tlie T’orest— The Rape of Sita— 
llama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumhakama— The Smppliaiit Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Cfrout. — T he Isizulh : a Grammar of tlie iZuIu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Eev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 215. 

Hang*. — Essays oh the Sacred Lahgttage, Wrttihgs, ahd Eelioioh of 
THE Parsees. By Martin Haug, Hr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. Svo. pp. 278, cloth. 215. 

Hang. — A Lecture oh ah ORmiHAL Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin HAUG, Ph,I). 8vo. pp. 28, seweA 
Bombay, 1865. 25, 

Hang. — Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
H AUG, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 145. 

Hang, — The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Eig Yeda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauq, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 25. 

Hang.-— An Old Zand-Pahlati Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshengji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Eoreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 182. 155. 

Hang.— The Bbligion of the Zoeoastrians, as coDtained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation, 
Heaviside. — American Antiquities \ or, the l^ew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8yo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6d. 
Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. WithanEngHsh 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. . Imperial 8 vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 5L 5s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Ojffioe at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

HiHcks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M, R. A. S, 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. l5. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Yallabhaoharyasin Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8 vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12®. 

Hoffioianii. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 85 . 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Ghippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 64. 

Hunter. — ^A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., Honorary Feliow 

Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Polio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. , . 
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IMiwami-s Safa. — InKWlNir-s SafI ; or, Beothees oe PiiEpY. De- 
scribing the Contention "between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of thn 
Human Eace. Translated from the Hindnsthni^by Professor J . Dow^son, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 156, cloth. Is. 

TtimftTi A Faiths Embodied : Aistciekt, Times ; or, an 

attempt to trace the Eeligious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Names given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
Liverpool. VoL I. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 800. 30s. [Vol. 2 nearli/ ready. 

Jaesclike. — A Short Peactical Geamihae oe the Tibetak Langhage, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschhe, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 

Jaesclike.— B omanized Tibetah and English Dictionaet, each word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaeschks, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii- and 158, sewed. 5s. 

jRsti. — Handbhch dee Zendspeache, yon Feedinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestoraathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. sxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Gkahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed, 25 6c?. 

Kalidasa. — Baghxjyansa. By Kalidasa. ITo. L (Cantos 1-3.) 

"With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort 'William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo, sewed, pp. 70. 45. Qd. 

EMrad-Afcoz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Hafizu’d-din. A new edition of the Hmd6st&,nl Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edwaed B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hinddst^ni at the late East India Company’s College 
at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 185. 

Kidd. — Catalogue oe the Chinese Libeaet of the Eotal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. I 5 . 

KistHer, — Buddha and his Docteines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistnee. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 25. 6d. 

LaghiiKaiimTidi. A Sanskrit Grammar, ByYaradaraja, With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballanttne, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £1 II 5 . 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegeticai, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. 1. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo, 
pp. 526, cloth. ^2 25. — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. — ^Vol. III. Fart I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2s. — Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 25. 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics,” with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. yi. and 338, IO 5 . 6d. 

Leitner. — The Races and Languages of Daedistan. By G. W. 
Leitneu, M.A., Ph.D,, Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc. ,* 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. {In the press. 

Lelaiid. — Hans Beeitmann^s Party. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Eighth l^ditdon. ,, Sjjuare, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. I 5 . 

Belaud. — ^Hans Beeitmann^s Ohmsthas. ; With other Ballads. By 
Chaeles G. Leland. Secbnd ^i^on,; ■ Square, pp. 80, sewed.- I 5 . 

Leland. — ^Hans BEiiTmOT’is A-PdiOTciAiN. By Charles Leland. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 
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Ledey.— M att’s Obioin and Destint, Stetehed from tie ^atform of 
the Sciences in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P Lesley, Member o^^Natio^al 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American PhUosophical Society. 

Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. IDs. 6d, 

Contents.— Lecture 1. On the Classifi^cation of 

Lobscieid.— Esgiish and Chinese Dictionaey, 

Mandarin Pronnnciation. By the Rev. 

Joseph, C.M.I.E.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. 

lude-^g (Hermaam E.)— Tie Liteeathee of A^eeican Aboeiginad 
Languages. With Additions and 
Edited by Nicolas Trubneb,. 
wig^s Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; 

Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv, 
pp. xiv. — sxiv., followed by List of Conte^s. 

Bibliotheca Glottica, f ^ 

1—209 ; Professor Turner’s Additions; 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—! 

Errata, pp. 257, 258. Onevcl. — 

Manava-Zalpa-Sutra ; being a portion 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila- 

the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty s 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. ^ 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. 

Manipiiliis Vocabuloruni; A Ebyimni 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) ^ 

Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. 

Manimig.— A k Iis-airiKT into the 

Possessive Augment in English and in 

Manning, aA S., Recorder of Oxford. .. 

Markham.— QtricHTJA G-hammae and 

vrards a Grammar and Dictionary c. - 

Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, 

versity of Chile. Author of ‘‘Cuzco and Lima, 

India.’’ In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. 10^. o . 

Marsden.— IT toismata Orientalia Illhsthata. - . w-n- 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from direction. 

4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. ±1 11«. fa- 

Mason.— B hemah : its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 

the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals 

RYTcf-AmflHf Cataloffues of the known Mammals, Uiras, risn, n.epmes, 
SlltoS Sustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants and Miners, mth Ve™acuiar 
mmes By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corr^ponding Memherof the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xvm. and 914, cloth. 


On the Genius of the Physical 
4. On the Diprnity of Man- 
Sociai Liie of Man; 7. Language 
The Growth of the Alphabet; 10. ihe 
Appendix. _ _ _ 

with the Punti and 
W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. lu Four 


Corrections by Professor Wm. W.^ruRNER. 
8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.-xii. ; Biographical 
and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

" ' -3 Then follow Dr. Ludewig s 

Tphahltic^li; aTranTel'w-ith Additions by the Editor, pp. 

- ' • ’ -- 3, with those of the Bditor to the same, 

.246; Index, pp. 247— 256; and List of 
vol handsomely bound in cloth. lO.-?. 6d. 

of this ancient Work on vaidik 
[la-Swamin. a Facsimile o 
Home Government for India. 
Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
Cloth. £4 4^, . , 

jjliig Dictionary of the English 
I “ Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
and 370, cloth. 14s. 

ChAEACTEE AKD 0.BIOIK OP THE 
Cognate Dialects. By Jambs 
8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 
y; _ _ T. Contributions to- 

of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni* 
/’ and “Travels in Peru and 

I 

The Plates of the 
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Medhurst. — Ohh^ese DiAXOGrtrES, Questions, and Famliae SEOTEyrcES, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W, H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition, dvo.pp. 226. 18s. 

• Meglia-Biita (Tlie). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. ^ Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10a. 6<i. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Societt op London, 1868- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21.?. 

CoNTEKTS.— 1. On the Negro’s PJace in Nature. By James Hunt, Pii.D., F.S.A., P.B.S.L. 
P.A.S.L., President of the Anthropological Society of London.—II. On the Weight of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D,, F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L.— III. Observations on the Past 
and Present Populations of the New World, By W. Bollaert, Esq., F.A.S.L. — IV. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. By J. Thurnam, Esq., M.D., F.A.8.L. 
With Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts.— V- Introduction to the Palaeography of America;^ or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Writing in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North America ; on the Ouipu of the Peruvians, and Examination of Spurious Ouipus. 
By William Bollaert, Esq., F.A.S.L.— VI. Viti and its Inhabitants. By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L.— VII. On the Astronomy of the Red Man of the New World. By W. Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.8.L.— VUI. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Barnm-d Davis, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.— IX. On the Discovery of large Kist-vaens on the 
“Mnckle Heog,” in the Island of XJnst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chloritic Schist. By 
George E. Rolierts, Esq,, F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.S.—X. Notes on some Facts connected with the Dahoraan. 
By Capt. Richard F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L.— XI. On certain Anthropological Matters connected 
with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. — 
Xll.'On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward Sellon,— XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendyshe, M.A., F.A.S.L., Vice-President A.S.L.— XIV. On the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Part II. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement. By 
John Thurnam, M.D,, F.S.A., F.A.S.L.— AnpENUXX. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
of the Cranial Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Societt of London, 1866-6- 
Vol, IL 8vo. pp. X. 464, cloth. Xondoii, 1866. SU. 

Contents.— I. The Difference between the Larynx of the White Manand Negro. By Dr. Gibb.— 
II. On the Dervishes of the East. By Anninius Vambery.— III. Origin and Customs of the Gallinas 
of Sierra Leone. By J. Meyer Harris.— IV. On the Permanence of Anthropological Types. By 
Dr. Beddoe.— V. The Maya Alphabet. By Wm. Ballaert.— VI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 
C. Beavan.— VII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By G. M, Marshall.— VIII. Simious Skulls. 
By C. Carter Blake. — IX, A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca. — X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Wm. Bollaert.— XI. On the Psychical Characteristics of the English. By Luke 
Owen Pike.— XII. Iconography of the SkuU. By W. H. Wesley.— XIII. Orthographic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A. Higgins.— XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Major S. R. I. Owen.— 
XV. The Brochs of Orkney. By George Petrie,— XVI. Ancient Caithness Remains, By Jos, 
Anderson.— XVII. Description of Living Microcephale. By Dr. Shortt. — XVII I. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite, By Captain Burton.— XIX. On the SactiPuja. By E. Sellon,— XX. Resemblance 
of Inscriptions on British and American Rocks. By Dr* Seemann.— XXI. Sterility of the Union 
of White and Black Races. By R. B. N. Walker,— XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments, By H. M. Westropp. — ^XXIII. Explorations in Unst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President.- XXIV. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.— XXV. The Head- 
forms of the West of England. By Dr. Beddoe.-^XXYI. Explorations in the Kirkhead Cave at 
Ulverstone, By J. P. Morris.— XXVII. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt.— XXVIII. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of Brassay. By Dr. Hunt.— XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery. By Dr. John Bower.— XXX. Blood Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. ■ 

Merx. — Grammatica Striaca, quam post opus Hoffmarmi refeoit 
Adalbertus Merx, Phil. Dr, TheoL Lie. in Hniv, Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Particula L Royal 8 vo. sewed, pp, 136. 7«. , 

Moffat — The Standard Alphabet Problem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max MiiUer, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, Junr,, Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxvihu and 174, cloth* 7s, M, 

Molesworth, — A Bioeionart, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
L T. Molesworth, assisted by Georoe and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J, T* Molbsworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, l'857fi y. ^ 




Morley.— A Descbipiive CiTALoam! of tlie tosiosic^ mAAFscBiiis 
inihe Arabic and Persian Lanobages preserved m the L,b^ MoS, 
Asiatic Society of Great Brita n and ’ 

M R A S. 8vo. pp. viii. and ISO, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. ba. 

Morrison.— A Dicxionahy of xhb Chinese Lanohage. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 

Mnha^ied^— ^HE Life of Mohammed. Based on MuBamiMd Ibn 
By Abfm MaliU Ibn Hish^in. ^ 

PTFTD One volume containing the Arabic lexu oyo, pj ir* 

Price ’21*- ’'zrer'^Eac^part’soTd separately. 

ta tte Vedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. In I vol. 
Wnir'KiNflANSKBii'TEXXS^ on the Origin and History of the 

p;opleof I'ndia, their Religion and ^Tolume ’iS 

?l“Tdi-‘’0piid™s oMhti’r ilhort a^dof hiter Indian Writers, on their 
Srigil inspires Author Second edition, enlarged. 8vo.pp.xxEU. 

Iffnir^— I ieigi^al ^Sanskeit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
Mh“aUBlu;t*rattkyRemTrk“y?o^^^^^^ 

mh -oSa”- Sansxhix Texts, on the Origin and Histoiy of &e 

People of India, their Religions and Institutims. 

Y^f'wfcSnttonf to\“wledge' of Vedic ^y’thology. ' [J« t/ir pms.. 
The SiCiiED Hymks oe the Beahmihs, as preserved to hs in 
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Oriental Text Society’s Publications continued 

4. Umdat Axidat Ahl al Stjnxat wa al Tamaat; Pillar of tbe Creed 

ofthe Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CuBETON. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. Histoky of the Almohabes. Edited in Arabic by Br. E. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. 10^. M. 

6. SamaYeba. Edited in Sanskrit by Eev. G. Stetejs-soh. 8vo.1843. 12^. 
7* Basa Kemaea Chaeita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1846. £\ 45, 

8. Maha Yiea Chaeita, or a History of Eama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Tbithen, 8vo. 1848. 155. 

9. Mazhzah el Askae : The Treasury of Secrets. By Hizami, 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. IOa 6^?. 

10. Salamajs-it-Ubsae ; A Eomance of Jami (Bsbami), Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconeb. 4to. 1843. 10s, 

11 . Miexhoxd’s Histoey op the Atabexs. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Mobley. 8vo. 1850, 12s. 

12. Tt7Hpat-ul“Aheae ; tbe Gift of tbe Hoble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F, Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osbum. — T he Monumextab Histoey of Egypt, as recorded on tbe 
Ruins other Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and, 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol, I.—From the Colonization, of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Ahram. 

Vol. II. — Prom the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — E gyptian Cheonioles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp, Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861, 12s, 

Patell. — CowAsiEE Patell’s Oheonology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindtis, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Percy. — ^B ishop Peecy’s Folio Manhsceipts— Baxlahs and Boiaances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity” Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, TJ.S.A,, 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Yol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681,; 
Yol. 3, pp. 640, Demy 8vo. half-bound, 4L 4s. Extra demy 8yo. half-bound, 
on Whatman^s ribbed paper, 61. 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man's best ribbed paper, lOL 10s. Large 4to. paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, 211. 

Perrin. — E nglish Zulit Dictionaey. Hew Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5s, 

Philological Society. — P eoposals for the Publication of a New English 

Dic3TIOnary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d, 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Bomini). Transcribed 
and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, H. 8, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough*' 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s, 6(^. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of .Bhamaha, The first complete edition of the 
Original Text wRh Various Ridings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Libr«^ at Oxford,;, and tW Libraries of tbe Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East In<ha House ; widi copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to : wji^/is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edwa^ Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
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abridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 

Mosaic^ • or, the first part of tlie Book of 

.^“ains oi ancient reU^ons. By OsMO.n nn 

in tke Braj BMsM 

^Vitb a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
[, 8vo. cloth, pp. 204* 

-l^ssAY on the A.BCHiTECTnEB of the Hhstdbs. By 

MagistrateofBangalore^^^^^^^^^^^ Sd 64, s^ 

igl Uif. 0^'/.ii^edaced(forashQrt tmi^to Us^^ 

_ KSaxonTokooe. 

pTofessor of Literary History in Mch 

, By Benjamin Thorpe, Member ot tne 

.. Jot .h. f. 

pp. 84, sewed, .^''•Hisiob.t, from the Inscriptions of 

jrlinson.— O tjtlINES of fallowed by some Remarks by 

Niueveb, By Lieut. Col NAyP««soN 

A. H. Layaud, Esq., D.C.L* ^vo., pp. x ’ ]30OK OF 

aan. — Aisr Essay on an Inaugural Lecture on the 

Nabathjean Ageiculture. To^ ’^i^^^Historv of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in History^ot 148, cloth. 3.. 6d. 

Eenan, Membre de Pj^stitut. In 1 __ ’^^ano'uao’es Spoken hy 

Hey Eamilaboi, EirPiL, and T _ ^ MA.,*^of the University of 

by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90,^ Brahmins, as 

gieda-Saiiita (The) The W “g-Veda- 


Prianlx,— QuiESTioNEt 
Genesis compared w 

Beauvoir Pei AO LX. 

Eala-Mti.— 'A Collection of HiNDtr 
Language. Revised editiom . . - 

Glossary. By Fitzedwabd Ls^ 

Earn Eaz.— ‘ 

Native Judge and 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 

London, 1834. Original selling price, 

]aask*-— A Grammae of the a* 

of Erasmus Rash, 

University of Copenhagen, etc. 

Royal Academy of ^Sciences, 

Leyden. 

Eawlinson. 



Shapuiji Edalji. — A GEAiSiTMAE op the Ghjaeati Lakohaoe. J3y 
Shapurji Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. IO 5 . 6 (^. 

SMpurji Edalji.— A DicTioi^AEy, Gxtjaeati and English. By Shapdkji 
Edalji. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21 s. 
Slxerring — T he Sacked City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shereing, M.A., 
LL,D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedwaed Hall, Esq., B.O.L. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21 s. 
Sophocles.— A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A 

Sophocles. 4 to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2^. 

Sophocles. —Bomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8 vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7 .«. 6 d. 

Stratmann.'— A Dictionary of the English Langhage. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Prancis 
Henry Stratmann. 8 vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 25s. 

Stratmann.-^'AN Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8 vo. cloth, pp. 60, 3s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Bussell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of ICernynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1613. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
TALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and J 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1 867. H. 1 L. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manus- 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary, By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text ; Text A. 7s, 6d. 
Thomas. — A Collection of some of the Miscellaneous Essays on 
Oriental Subjects, published on various occasions. By Edward Thomas, 
Esq., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
only of this Collection remain unsold. In one volume, 8 vo. half-bound. 

Contents.— On Ancient Indian Weights.— The Earliest Indian Coinage.— Bactrian Coins.— 
On the Identity of Xandrames and Ki*anada,— Note on Indian Numerals. — On the Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasty — Early Armenian Coins — Observations Introductory to the Explanation of the 
Oriental Legends to he found on certain Imperial and Partho- Persian Coins — Sassanian 
Gems and early Armenian Coins, — Notes on certain unpublished -Coins of the Sassanidse. — An 
account of Eight Kufic Coins — Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni — Supplementaiw Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the Patan Sultans 
of Hindustan. — The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced^by the Muhammadans on the conquest 
of the country, a.h. 600-800, a.d. 1203-1397. 

Tliomas.*~EARLY Sassanian Inscbiptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassauiau Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
sbir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hdjidbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. 8 vo. cloth, pp, 148, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Tindail — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Hama^ua -Hottentot 
Language, By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
' sewed. 6 «. ^ 

Iran der Tuitik.— O utlines o| a 

] , By N, VAN dbbXuu;k. ‘ ' , 

/ - it.- * ^ 1- ' 
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¥aii eler Tmik, — Shoet A-Ccov^t of the Malay Mahitsceipts BELonanro 
TO THE Eoyal Asiatic Society, By H. N. van derTuuk. 8vo,, pp. 52, 2s. Gd, 
VislmH-Piiraiia (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiedy 
from other Puraiias. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, eta, etc. Edited by Fitzedwaed 
PIall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Yol. I. pp, cxl. and 200; Yol. II. pp. 343 ; YoL IIL 
pp. 348 : Yol lY., pp. 346 cloth. Price lOs. each. 

[FWa, V.and VI. in ihe press. 

Wade. — YIi-YejST TzIi-Eeh Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and YYiting 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £ 4. 

Wade. — W ex-Chiek Tzu-Eeh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Yol. 1. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv., 72, and 52. .Cl i6s. 
Wake. — Chapters ox Max, With tlie Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. ]>p. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific I^'amiss of Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, oilginally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Y'atson, JM.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. il.v. 6c?. 

Watts. — Essays on Language and Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

\^In preparation 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 

SLEiGH Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol I. 
(A to B) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14a. ; Yol. II. (E to P; 3vo. pp. 573, 
cloth, 14cS'. ; Vol III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 105. 6d. ; Yol. III. 
Part 11. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s. 6d. completing the Work, Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 is. 


“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
•were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regi*et that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic Bcienoe.*^— Spectator. 


Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3^. Gd. 

Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“The Geography of Herodotus,” etc. etc. Yol. I., The Vedic Period and the 
Maha Bliarata. 8vo. cloth, pp. ixxv. and 576. 18^. Yol- II., The Ramayana 
and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps. 215. 

Whitney. — Atharva Yeda pElTiqlEHYA ; or, Cauuakiya Caturadhya- 
yikd (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Tale College. Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xix. and 504. . 10 a. 6d^ 
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WilliaBis.-^EiEST Lessons in the Maoei Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary* By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862, 3 a‘. U, . . 

Willianis. — Lexicon Cornti-Britannictjk. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the wyrds are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, Irish, ’Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroesan, Denbighshire* Sewed. 3 parts., 
pp. 400. £2 bs. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By IConiepu 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. £3 3s. 

Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., E.B.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc , and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and 11. Also, under this title, Essays and Lectures 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H, Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr, Rein hold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and 399, vL and 416. 215. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., E.E.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein hold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s, 

Wilson. — Works of the Late Horace Hayman Wilson. Yds. 
VI. VII. VIII, and IX. Also, under the title of the Vishnu Purhna, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur^nhs. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I, to IV. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 344 ; 344 ; 346, cloth. 2L 2s. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the press, 
Wilson, — Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, cloth. 15s. 

CONTENTS. 

Voi. I,— Preface — Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Origmal Sanskrit — The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart— Vikrama and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara RamA Cheritra, or continuation of the History of 
'.llamA.. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Maldti and Mddhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage— Mudiri Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Retn^vali, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. (id. 

Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx, and 432, cloth. 7 s , 6 d . 
Wylie. — Hotes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to> pp. 296, cloth. Price, IL IO 5 . 
Yates. — A Bengali Grammar. By the late Bev. W. Tates, D.D., 
Reprinted, with improvementSf frotn his Introduction to the Bengali Language* 
Edited by L W enger. Ecap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864. 35 . 6 d 
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WORKS OF DR. PAUL DE LAGARDE. 


j Die vier Evangelien, Arabisch aiis der Wiener Hanclsclirift heraus- 

I gegeben von Lie. Dr. JPaul de Lagarde. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 143. 6s. 

I Desirous of adding to tbe luaterials for the history of the text of the Bible, Dr. de Lagarde 

I has edited an Arabic version of the Gospels from a "Vienna manuscript of the XIV. century, 

I vrith the “ glosste marginales,” to ‘which he has joined a collation of Erpenius* edition, Leyden, 

\ 1616. This version is of first-rate importance to Arabic scholars, as being an early monu- 

J ment of the now-spoken common Arabic, not influenced by the artificial language of Muham- 

f madan scholars. Older compositions in this dialect are of very rare occurrence, and mostly 

j luipuhlished. 

I Der Pentatencli, Koptiscli. Herausgeg. von Paul de Lagarde, Doctor 

! der Philosophie •and Professor. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 504. Leipzitf, 1867. £l IO 5 . 

' The Koptic version of the Pentateuch was edited for the first time by David Wilkins, London, 

1731. As this work has become so scarce, that not even all the greater libraries have got a 
; copy of it, it being besides full of mistakes of all sorts, Dr. de Lagarde has revised Wilkins* 

j text, and compared it with a manuscript in the possession of the celebrated Koptic scholar, Arch- 

- deacon U. Tattam (of the XIV. cent.). In so doing, Dr. de Lagarde has rendered a great service 

j to all those who are interested in the history of the Bible by making this most ancient monu- 

I ment of the Koptic language accessible in a handy volume. 

i Materialien znr Kritik und GeseMelite des Pentateiiolis, lieraiis- 

( gegeben von Paul de Lagarde. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 413. Leipzig^ 1867. £1 10s. 

f The first part contains an Arabic translation of the Pentateuch ; the second an Arabic Genesis, 

I with a commentary of the character of the Midrashim, both taken from, Leyden manuscripts. 

; These Arabic translations are of importance, as sources of the Ethiopic Pentateudh, which 

I consists of two different parts. The language of these compositions is highly interesting to the 

I : linguist. 
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Beitraege zur Baktrisclien LexikograpMe von Paul de Lagarde. 

8vo. PP- 80. Leipzig^ IdtQS. 4-s. 

In this work Dr. de Lagarde explains the di-ffilcult 'words occurring in the Avastfl. Most of 
his very ingenious explanations were arrived at by comparison with the Armenian, in the know- 
ledge of which language he is the greatest living authority. It is a valuable help in the inter- 
pretation of the Avasta, and will always be consulted by Zand scholars with advantage. 


Gesammelte Abkandlungen voa Paul de Lagarde. 8vo. pp. xL 

and 304. Leipzig, 1866. 15s. 

Contents. — I. Indische, Persische und Arraenische worter im Syrischen-— IL De novo 
Testamento ad versionum Orientalium fidem edendo. — in. De geoponieon versione Syriaca. — 
IV. Die persischen glossen der alten. — Y. Einige bemerkungen fiber dranische Bprachoo. 
ausserhalb Erdn’s, Kachtraege, etc. 


The papers contained in the above volume are of the greatest importance for Syriac, as well 
as Persian lexicography. Moreover, many difficult words in Hebrew, Armenian, Greek, and 
Arabic, are explained in them for the first time. They show a most remarkable familiarity 
with a number of literatures quite divergent from each other, and are written in a strictly philo- 
logical method. The Persian glosses, transmitted to us by the ancients, are more completely 
contained and better explained in this volume than anywhere else. The second paper treats of 
the principles which should guide the editors of the New Testament upon the basis of the 
Oriental translations. This work is highly prmed by Scholars, and ought to be consulted by 
every one working in this particular department. 


Anmerknngen zur Grieebiseben UeberBetzung der Proverbien von 

Lie. Dr. Paul de Lagarde. 8vo. pp. viii. and 96. Leipzig, 1863. Ss. 

All the Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible go back in all particulars to a single copy. The 
Greek version of the Septuagint is made from a redaction differing from the original of the 
Hebrew MSS. Hence the high importance of the Septuagint for the earliest history of the 
Bible. However, it has not been handed down to us in its original state, but thoroughly 
spoiled by wilful and accidental alterations of later centuries. Dr. de Lagarde gives in this 
volume a fair example of reconstructing the original text of the Septuagint by all the legitimate 
means of methodical philology, tracing the different translations back to their Hebrew original. 
His “ Anmerkungen” have met with the universal approval of German scholars ; they are highly 
instructive by the copiousness of the materials they give, as well as by the author’s method, 
which ought to be a pattern for all similar researches. 
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Now Ready. la One Volame, crown Svo., pp. 212, cloth, price 6s. 

A HANDBOOK OF lODEEN ARABIC, 

CONSISTING OF 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 

WITH NHMEEOUS 

EXAMPLES, DIALOGUES, AND NEWSPAPER EXTEACTS ; 

Iisr ^ ETJjBOE»EJA.I<r TirJP-E, 

By PEAlSrOIS W. IfEWMA]^^ 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London; formerly Fello?r of Balliol 

"College, Oxford. 


Arabic is talked differently in Algiers, in Malta, in Egypt, in Syria, in Bagdad, 
and among the Arabs of the desert. Nowhere is tbe Arabic of the Koran and of 
poetry spoken. The difference of the old and new is similar in many respects to that 
between the Greek of Homer and the Greek dialects at the time of Xenophon. No 
modern can without pedantry and absurdity speak in the older dialect. When he 
composes poetry, he may write as Hariri, if he can ; just as an Athenian or Alexan- 
drian, if he chose to adopt dactylic hexameters, might use the dialect of Homer. 
When the Arab now writes prose, he obscures the chasm which separates his dialect 
from the ancient, by omitting the vowel points, which used to distinguish the eases 
of the noun and the moods of the verb. While learned men struggle to forbid the 
phrase Modeun Arabic, and will have it that the language has not changed (as if 
change were not a necsssity of nature and condition of growth), they yet distinctly 
confess that these final vowels are not and may not be sounded. But their omission 
so mutilates the old grammar, as in itself to constitute a new dialect. Moreover the 
words in use have largely changed, especially those in most frequent recurrence. A 
huge mass of meanings have become obsolete. The dictionaries mischievously heap 
together, without distinction, the senses which belong to different ages or places, and 
call that ‘Arabic.^ Even concerning the Thousand and One Nights, which is more 
recent than the age esteemed classical, the learned Mr. Lane confesses, that it is often 
impossible, out of twenty or more significations which are borne by one Arabic 
word, to be sure which was intended by the author.’* He declares that the style of 
that book is neither classical, nor is it that of familiar conversation, but is almost as 
different from the one as from the other. I hope that I need no further defence for 
insisting that to learn the Modern Arabic is not to learn the Ancient, and to learn the 
Ancient is not to learn the Modern. 

“ Although the local dialects differ considerably, the difference is superficial, as in 
other cases of provincialism. "When Arabs write a very unpretending letter, they 
lay aside a part of their local peculiarity. Mercantile letters from Syria to Bagdad 
or Bussora or Tunis, are a rough representation of ‘ Modern’ Arabic, as distinct on 
the one hand from the purely local dialects, on the other from the classical language. 
Catiifago’s English-Arabic Dictionary evidently aims at this mark. A fuller and 
far richer exhibition of the same is in the Arabic newspapers ; which, whether 
published in Algiers, or at Beirout, are in a dialect and style closely alike. To 
tbis may be added numerous publications of recent years, which exhibit the Arabs 
struggling to put off provincialism, and assume a common medium of thought. Such 
is what I understand by Modern Arabic, only its want of vowel-points leaves many 
minor problems unsolved. ^ any one has urgent need to understand Lancashire 
talk, he must go into Lancashire to learn it : so he must go to Algiers, or to Aleppo, 
to learn the local diaiect. But if he to learu English, he will do best to learn 
first, neither the jargon of our peasants^ nor the poetry of Spencer or Chaucer, Such 
easy prose or familiar Englishmen use, must be his begiiming. 


... 




ZULU LITERATURE 


(LZimAJSGKWANE, NENSUMAH, STJMANE, NEZIF- 
DABA ZABANTXJ.) 

In Zulu and English. By the Rev. HENRY CALLAWAY, M.B. 

Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 394, cloth, price 16^. 

By this time the study of popular tales has become a recognised branch of the 
study of mankind. .... It is highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and 
others to have made a beginning in a field of research which at first sight is not very 
attractive or promising. Many people, no doubt, will treat these stories with con- 
tempt, and declare they are not worth the paper on which they are printed. The 
same thing was said of Grimm’s Marchm; nay, it was said by Sir William Jones of 
the Zendavesta, and by less distinguished scholars of the Veda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as valuable as the few remaining 
bones of the Dodo .^’ — Saturday Rmuw, ^ 
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He will afterwards go with advantage into any special field of English. The same 
applies to Arabic. 

“A peculiarity of the present Hand-book is its systematic preference of a 
European type, and its effort to put that type on a basis which should remove all 
objection to its permanent use. This has been a favourite object with the writer for 
more than the third part of a century, after his early experience of the great and 
needless difficulties which the current imperfect mode of writing Arabic involves. 
He did not then know that Volney had long since promulgated the same doctrine: 
but the moment that a European understands the nature of the case, it needs not 
even experience to show the hardship now gratuitously inflicted on the learner. 
What would be thought of an English teacher’s common sense, if, when a Erench- 
man desired to learn English, he should insist on teaching it him by a form of 
writing which omitted short vowels ? Nay, if a Frenchman, ignorant of English, 
desired to read English short-hand, we should regard it as an insanity in him to 
refuse to learn our language and our long-hand If any one deny this, farther 

argument is useless. The sole real question is that of fiict : does the current litera- 
ture omit vowels ? It does, except for poetry ; and the vowels of poetry do not show 
the actual pronunciation of prose and of cultivated speech. At present a learner is 
thrown on the dictionary, to fix many of the vowels : and since in learning languages 
we must forget much, and we remember only by frequent repetition, he may have to 
look out in his dictionary ten times, to know how to pronounce one word, even if 
the context show him its meaning. Then, alas ! the best modern dictionary (that of 
Bocthor) is seldom pointed : in consequence of which, as I am now aware, I irsed 
often to put wrong vowels to the words which I learned from that dictionary. When 
the grammatical analysis of a v/ord is already known, grammatical rules will often 
settle the short vowels ; but how to analyze the word, is perhaps the very problem 
to be solved ; or whether the word is to be active or passive, is doubted. Moreover, 
so few of the people are educated, that their enunciation is very obscure. To learn 
the true vowels by the ear, is to the foreigner all but impossible. When the books 
and even the dictionaries alike evade to inform him ; whence is he to learn ? Grant 
that every one will wish ultimately to read the native short-hand; still the speediest 
way to attain the power is, by first learning the language in long-hand, exactly as if 
we were dealing with English.” 

TEtJBE'ER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROV, LONDON. 
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Now Published, Vots. I. to 7, Price 10s. eaeh, to be completed in 7 Volumes, Svo. 


STUDIES AND TRAVELS. 

■ Db. ADOLF BASTIAN. 

-THE HISTOEY OF THE INDO-CHINESE, 
leir Historical Books, with references to oral traditions, 
e Dynasties of Tagonng. 2. Mythical History , of Prome. 3. 
®ee Foundations. The Heroic Legend of the last Pagan. 5. 

Inferior Kesidences. 6. History of Ava. T.^Arraeanese His. 
,m in Assam and the Singpho. 9. TradUions of the 

10. The Karens and their Traditionary Tales. 11. The Prin- 
12 TeDasserim aad the Soutlaern Towns. 

2. The Legend of Raagun. 3. The Taleins 
Fahle and History. 5. The Annals 


lipalities of the Lower Shans. 

II Traditions of ?atung. 

ind their Kings.— 4. The Kingdom of Tongu, m 

m ThS-hisSd ifmesof the Northern Towns. 2. Traditiona^ 

wL'in the Eoyal Chronicles. 8. Changes of the Metropolis. 4. The Kings of 

l.^The^Mythos of the Ancient Stone Monuments. 2. The 
PWcts of Inthapataburi. 3. Collateral Testimonies of Neighbouring Countries. 
i. The Dsiampa. S. The Principal Towns of the Lowlands and their Modem 
History. 6. Annam (Tonquin and Cochin China). 

V. Chronologies in Farther India.— Supplements. 

VOL. IiI-TRaVELS in BURMAH (IN THE YEARS 1861-62.) 

CONSENTS. 

li.'^Hp tS^rawaddy.— 1. From Eangoon to Prome. 2. From Prome to Thay- 

""lll Manria“-L?&‘in A Country Seat 2. The Eoyal Palace 

IV The Intermediate Territory of the Frontier. 1. Along the Slope of the 
Shan Mountains. 2. The Frontier Province. 

V. Down the Sittang. — 1. Tongu. 2. Schwegym. ^ j a -u 4 . 
vi. Pegu in the Inundation.— 1. Satung. 2. Molmem and Amherst. 

VO. To the Siamese Frontier.— Supplements. 
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has availed himself of his sojourn in the kingdoms of Ultra-India to translate the 
historical books extant there, and to write down the oral traditions, which, although 
they abound among the aboriginal tribes, have never received the attention they well 
deserve. The following volumes (the second, third, and fourth) contain the journal; 
and in relating the incidents of the voyage, or sketching the customs of the people 
met with, the description will aim at delineating the mental and intellectual develop- 
ment of the nations of Eastern-Asia, principally, and first, that of theBuddhists in 
Ultra- India, To illustrate their literature original translations of their poetry, 
romances, and fables, will he given. In the last volume, the author proposes pictur- 
ing the Buddhism in the form it exists in the countries of South-eastern Asia, and such 
as he had facilities to study by his visits to the monasteries in Birma and Siam, and 
his long intercourse with the monks inhabiting them. As the home voyage offered 
some opportunities for observations on the Foism as well in China and Japan as on 
the Lamaism, which is followed by Mongols, Burats, and Kalmucks, some important 
points of this widely-spread religion may receive new elucidations by their compara- 
tive analysis. 

LEIPZIG- : H. COSTEFOBLE. 

LONDON: TRUBNER & Co., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


E. P, A. Dozy. — Dictionnaire detaille des noms des vetements 

chez ies Arafaes. Ouvrage Couronn^ par ia troisieme Ciasse de iinstitut des 
Pays Bas. 1845. %s, 

A. Meursinge. — Handbook van bet Mobammedaanscbe Eegt, 

in de maleische taal. 1844. 9s. 6d. 

De Brata Joeda, de Eama en de Ardjeena-Sasra Drie Javaanscbe 

heldendichten in Javaansch proza verkort door C. F. Winter, Sr., uitgegeven 
door T. Roorda. 1845. 4s. 6*^^. 

Gericke — Javaanscb-JIederduitscb Woordenboek, op last en in 
dienst van het Nederi Bijbelgenootschap, Uitgegeven door T. Koorda. 1847. 
17a*. 6 d . 

Javaanscbe Wetten uitgegeven door T. Eoorda. 1844. 5s. 6L 

Javaanscbe Brieven, Berigten, Verslagen, Yerzoeksebriften, 

Beveischriften, Proclamation Pubiicaties, Contracten, Schuldbekentenissen, Qui- 
tanties, Processtukken, Pachtbrieven en andere svortgelijke stukken ; naar 
handschriften uitgegeven door T. Roorda. 1845. lOs. 6d. 

Javaanscbe Gesprekken in de onderscbeidene taalsoorten op- 

gesteld door een Javaan van Soerakarta; gevolgd door een by voegsel bij het 
Woordenboek op het Leesboek tot oefening in de Javaanscbe taal tot gebruik 
bij deze gesprekken door T. Roorda. 1843. 4a. 

A. de Wilde. — ^Nederduitsob, Maleiscb en Soendascb Woorden- 
boek, benevens twee stukken tot hefening in het Soendascb uitgegeven door 
T, Roorda. 1811. 6a. 6of. 

Javaanscbe Zamenspraken door 0. F. Winter uitgegeven door T. 

Roorda. 2 den. 1862. 21a. 

T. Eoorda. — Javaanscbe Grammatica en Leesboek tot oefening 

in de Javaanscbe taal. 2 din. 1855. 22a, 

Orientalia; edentibus JuynboU, Eoorda, et Weyers. 2 vols, 

1840. £1 6s. 

atove Worlcs can he supplied at the affixed prices hy 
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A MONTHLY REGISTER of the most important Works published in North and 
South America, in India, China, and the British Colonies ; with occasional Notes on 
German, Butch, Banish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Books. 
Nos. 1 to 47 are now ready. 


In completing our third year’s issue, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
warmest thanks for the kind support given to us. The interest excited by our 
monthly issue has been exceedingly gratifying, showing, as it does, that we 
have not been mistaken in our estimate of the wants of a large number of literary 
men. From all parts of Europe and the East, as well as from North and South 
America, we have received substantial proof that this our Index of new facts, new 
opinions, and new thoughts in the hitherto unrecorded current Literature of the 
World, has been of some service in promoting that catholicity in the acquaintance 
with Literature, the spread of which is a far surer guide to permanent peace than 
all the diplomacy and commercial treaties in the world. 

In our first twelve numbers we have recorded no less than 4,360 works in different 
languages — a larger number than have ever been collected before in any similar 
publication. 

In Ambuican Literature, in addition to our synopsis of the contents of peri- 
odical publications, we have given particulars of 1775 volumes, nine-tenths of which 
have been published during the past year. Of these, 222 are Theological, 165 His- 
torical, 129 Poetical, 113 Novels, 117 Works for the Young, 99 Biographical, 77 
Medical, 67 Legal, 66 Geographical (including Books of Travel), 53 Commercial, 
45 Political, 38 Philological, 35 treat on Natural History, 43 on General and Prac- 
tical Science, 33 on Military Matters (in addition to 186 named in our list of Ame- 
rican Military Books), 22 on Agriculture, 20 on Navigation and Naval Science, 20 
on the Theory and Practice of Education, 19 on Concbology, 13 on Philosophy and 
Metaphysics, 13 on Mathematics, 12 on Geology, 11 on Photography, 12 on Free- 
masonry, 5 on Architecture, 4 on Bibliography, 3 on Astronomy, and the remainder 
on Criticism, Belles Lettres, etc., etc., etc. 

From Canaoa we have received 110 books, and we hope to continue a systematic 
record of the literature of a country so closely connected with England, which has 
not yet received the attention it deserves. 

In Mexican Literature, we have given an account of 22 important works 
relating to the History, Geography, Literature, Languages, and Social State of that 
interesting country, among which are the valuable and important works of Bon 
Francisco Pimentel, and the Licentiate Manuel Orozco y Berra on the Indigenous 
Languages of Mexico, etc. j D. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta’s Collection of Bocu- 
ments on the Early History of Mexico ; and Beristain de Souza’s invaluable record 
of the Literature of Spanish America. 

Of Cuban Literature we have recorded 69 books, being every important 
work issued in the Island during the last ten years. 

From Brazil we have had 85 different works, nearly all of which have been 
published during the last three years. 

Our list of Peruvian Literature consists of 135 works, and presents a pretty 
complete account of ail that jbaye been published in Peru during the last three years. 

The Literature op the AEOENflNE Bejpublic has never before had so com- 
plete a bibliography. The 123 present, as nearly as can be obtained, 





The Literature op Australia we have only just begun to register; this we 
hope to carry into completion in oar next yearns issue. 

The Native Literature of India we deem as important as any portion of our 
issue. Most of it is printed in very limited editions, of from 100 to 250 copies, 
which are soon distributed, and the very name of many a work of real interest is 
thus lost to literature. The importance of our endeavour to procure for European 
Libraries and Scholars copies of all such works will at once be manifest, and our 
columns will often, we think, hereafter be referred to for accounts of such books, 
recorded in no other quarter. We have given an account of 411 Sanskrit works, 
29 Gujarati, 78 Hindustani, 93 Hindi, 105 Marathi, 369 Bengali, 28 Malay, 
13 Malayalman, and 25 Canarese books, most of which have been now for the first 
time introduced to Europe. 

The Literature relating to the Dutch possessions in India, printed both in 
Holland and India, of which we have given 78 distinct works, is of great interest. 

Of Turkish Books we have recorded 55, printed at Constantinople. 

One or two lists of works on special subjects we have given in fulfilment of 
our promise in our first number. The Literature relating to the Zeudavesta and the 
Zorastrian faith, next to the Jewish, perhaps the oldest religion in the world, is of 
special interest. In our fifth number will be found a list of 120 different works 
containing the fullest account of the Literature of this subject yet produced. In 
future numbers we hope to add to this list from materials at present in our pos- 
session. Another topic to which we have given attention is the Literature of Hindu 
Law, and in our tenth number will be found a very important account of the original 
and reprinted text books on this subject. 

Perhaps the most remarkable literary feature of the past year has been the cele- 
bration of Dante’s birth. We have recorded 134 works in Italian, French, German, 
and English, published, for the most part, in 1865, relating to the illustrious poet. 

The Civil War in the United States gave a remarkable impetus to the production 
of Military Literature, and we thought it desirable to give a complete account of 
modern American works on this subject; this account, embracing 186 district works, 
will be found in our fifth number. 

From this Summary of our Proceedings our Subscribers will see how far we 
have fulfilled the promise of our first number ; as to the future— supported as we 
hope to be even more extensively than heretofore — we propose rendering our Record 
of Literature generally far more complete and comprehensive. 

To our Bibliographies of the Hispano- American Literature we shall shortly add 
a very full account of Mexican Literature during the last ten years, and details of the 
works published in Guatemala, Chili, Venezuela, New Granada, Equador, and Bolivia, 
rendering this department as perfect as possible. Of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish 
Literature we shall give some important lists. Of Jewish Literature in Hebrew 
we have interesting matter in preparation. And as a new feature, we hope to find 
space for some valuable Geographical, Historical, Medical, Legal, and other Biblio- 
graphies. Our aim is to be useful, to record facts rather than opinions ; and though 
we hold ourselves fre,e to express an opinion upon every topic that comes before us, 
we shall never do this in a dogmatic spirit. We ask our subscribers to give pub- 
licity to our labours, to make us better known, and to aid us in increasing the 
number of our supporters. By doing this they will encourage us to use every means 
in our power to increase the value and interest of our monthly issues. 


a complete list of the books published in the various parts of that Republic since 
1812. 
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The record of English Books Published in India present a total of 343, on 
every variety of subject, from 1816 to the present time. 

From China we have had but 40 English Books published since 1858. The 
native literature we have not yet begun to record, but we hope to commence this in 
an early number. Some idea of its extent may be gathered from the fact com- 
mimicated by one of our correspondents, that a mere list of the Mongol, Tibetan, 
and other books published at Pekin, would take an efficient scholar one month’s 
hard and close labour. 
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The foDowing Works, intended as Text Books for Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, are either Published or kept in Numbers by 
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60, PATEENOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

ARABIC. 

Hewmau. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic ; consisting of a Practical Grammar with 
numerous Examples, Dialof^ues, and Newspaper Extracts. In a European Type. Ey Feancis 
W. Newman. Crown 8vo. pp. 190, clotli. London^ 1866. 65. 

BENGALI. 

Yates. — ^A Bengali Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. Reprinted witli 

Improvements from liis Introduction to the Bengali Language. Edited hy J. Wenger. 12nio. 
pp, iv. and 150, sewed. Calcutta^ 1864. 35. 

Shama Churn Sircar.- Introduction to the Bengalee Language, adapted to Students 
w’ho know English. In 2 Parts. By Shama Churn Sircar. Second MUioti^ Bevised and 
Improved, Svo. pp. x. and 451, cloth. Calcutta^ 1861. 125. 

Bharatabarshera Itihasa; a History of India in Bengali. By Tabini Charan 

Chatterjea, Second Part, 12ino. pp- 8, 242, sewed. Calcuttat 1866. 45. 

BRAJ-BHASHA. 

Ballantyne.— Elements of Braj-Bhakha and Hindi Grammar. By the late J. R. 

Ballantvne, LL.D. Second edition, 12mo. pp. 38, cloth. London^ 1868. 55- 

Raja-Niti; a Collection of Hindu Apologues in the Braj-Bh^sh^ Language. Revised 
with a Ireface^ Notes and Supplemental Glossary. 8vo. pp. viii. and 368, 1014, cloth. 
JlUakahad, 1854. 185. 

CANARESE. 

Kodson. — An Elementary Grammar of the Kannada or Canarese Language ; in which 
every word used in the Examples is Translated, and the Pronunciation is given in English 
Characters, By Th. Hobson. Second Mdiiion. 8vo. pp. viii. and 128, cloth. Bangalore^ 
1864. 75. Qd, 

Dialogues in Canarese. By Munshi Shrtnivasiah. With an English translation, 
by UicHARD G. Hodson. Revised by the Rev, D. Sanderson. Seco7id Edition. 8vo. pp. vi. 
and 226, cloth. Bangalore, 1BB5. 6s. 

Katha Sangraha ; or, Canarese Selections. Prose. Compiled by Daniel Sanderson, 

8ro. pp. vi. and 562, cloth. Bangalore, 1863. 215. 

Bamasamy. - A Grammatical Vocabulary in English and Canarese, classified under 
the various Parts of Speech. By M. Ramasamy. Third Edition, 12mo. pp. 196. boards. 
Bangalore, 1858. 35. 

Reeve.— A Dictionary, Canarese and English. By the Rev. W. Reeve. Revised, 
corrected, and enlarged by Danieu S.4.nderson. 8vo. pp. 1040, half-calf. Bangalore, 1858. £2 25. 

Reeve. — A Dictionary, Canarese and English. By the Rev. W. Reeve. Revised, 
corrected, and abridged by Daniel Sanderson. 8vo. pp. 276, half-calf. Bangalore, 1858. 145. 

Seventy (The) Stories in Canarese ; forming a Series of Progressive Lessons, especially 
adapted to the use of Canarese Students, in their early studies, and for Schools. Eifth Edition. 
8to. pp. iv. and 100, boards. Bangalore, 1860. 25. 6d. 

English and Canarese Vocabulary of Eamiliar Words with Easy Sentences. Second 

Edition. 24mo. pp, 46, sewed. Bangalore, 1864. 

GUJARATI. 

Shapuiji Edalji.— A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By ShapurjI EDALjf, 

8 VO. pp. 128, boards. Bombay, 1867. 105. 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji,— A Dictionary, Gujarati and English. Second edition^ revised and 

enlarged, (in the press). 

HINDI. 

Ballantyne, — Elements of Hindi and Braj-Bhakha Grammar. By the late J. R. 

Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, 12mo. pp. 38, cloth. London, 1868. 55. 

The Baital PacMsi; or, Twelve Tales of a Demon. Hindi Text in the Devanagari as 
well as in the Hindustani character, with an Interlineari, 'and another free English translation. 
Royal 8vo. pp. x. 370, cloth. Sertford, 1866. 125. 

Singhasana Battisi (also called the Virrama Charita). In Hindi. 8vo. pp. 197, 

sewed, litho. Benares, 1865. 45. 

Mathura Prasada Misra. — ^A Trilingual Dictionary, being a Comprehensive Lexicon in 
English, Urdu, and 'Hindi, exhibiting the %llabication, Pronunciation, and Etymology of 
English words -with their explaaatiph ^ English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman character. 
By Mathura Prasada Misha. Crown 8vO; xiv. and 1830, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 25. 
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Brice. — A Bomanised Hindustani and Englislx Dictionary, designed for the nse^ of 
Schools, and for Vernacular Students of the Language, Compiled by N. Brice. Anew edition^ 
revised and enlarged, 12mo. pp. x. and 358, cloth. London, 1864. 8s, 6d. 

Kiiirad-Afroz ; or, the Illuminator of the Understanding. A Kew Edition of the 
Hindustani text, carefully revised, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By E. B. Eastwick, 
F.II.S., etc., etc,, 4to. pp, xiv. and 322, cloth. London, 15s. 

MAHEATTI. 

Stevenson,— The Principles of Murathee Urammar. By the Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Fourth edition, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 180, cloth. Xondon, 186S. {Nearly ready). 

Molesworth and Candy.— A Dictionary, Marathi and English, compiled hy J. T. 
MonESWORTH, assisted by Geo. and Teos.Caxdy. Second editioii re.insed and enlarged, by J. T. 
MonnswoRTH. Imp, 4to. pp. xxx, 922, half-bound. Bombay, 1857. £3. 

Molesworth.— A Compendium of Molesworth’s Mahrathi and English Dictionary. 

By Baba Fadmaxji. Imp, Svo. pp. xii. and 482, cloth. Bombay, ICs. 

MALAYALIM. 

Peet,— A Grammar of the Malayalim Language. Dedicated by permission to His 
I-Iighness the Rajah of Travancore. By the Rev. Jos. Peet. Secotid edition. 8vo. pp, x. and 
188, sewed. Oottayam,l%i}^. 14s. 

Arhuthnot. — Malayalim Selections with Translations, Grammatical Analysis, and 

Vocabulary. By A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq. 8vo. pp. viii. and 208. Cotiayam, 1864. 9js. 

SANSKRIT. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theobor Beneey, Professor Publ. Ord. of Sanskrit in the University of 
Gottingen. Second revised and enlarged edition. 8vo. cloth, 10.9. 6d. 

The Megha-Duta (Cloud Messenger). By Kaliddsa. Translated from the Sanskrit 
into English verse with Notes and Illustrations. By the late H. H. "VVilson, :M. A,, F.R.S. The 
Vocabulary by F. JoirxrsoN. Third edition. 4to. pp. xii. and 180. 3867. lO^’, 6(?. 

TAMIL. 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook ; or, full Introduction to the Common Dialect of that 
Language, on the plan of OllendorjSf and Arnold; for the use of Foreigners learning Tamil, and 
of Tamulians learning English. With copious Vocabularies (Tarail-English and English-Tarail), 
Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, Deeds, Complaints, Official Docud 
inents, and a Key to the Exercises. By the Rev. G. TJ. Pope, Head Master of the Ootacamund 
Grammar School. Second edition^ 8vo. pp. iv. and 413, cloth. Madras, 1859. 21s. 

— A Tamil Prose Reading Book ; or, Companion to the Handbook, in 5 Books. 

Book I. Fables and Easy Stories. II, The Second Part of the Panchatantra. III. The History 
of Nala. IV. The History of Rama. V. Miscellaneous Pieces with Notes, References to the 
Handbook,” and Glossary. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, Head Master of the Ootacamuad 
Grammar School. Parts I. to III., in I voL 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. Madras, 1859. 7a. 6d. 

TELTJGU. 

Brown.— A Grammar of the Telugu Language. By Charles Philip Brown. 
Second edition, much enlarged and improved. 8vo. pp, xxiv, and 363, half-bound. Madras, 
1857. 215. 

Telugu Selections, compiled from the several Text Books in that Language, for the use 
of officers in the Civil, Military, and Public Works* Department, etc. By order of the Board of 
Examiners. 8vo. pp. 470, half-bound. Madras, 1858. 155. 

Brown.— The Telugu Reader. Part I., The Telugu Reader ; being a Series of Letters 
Priv’-ate and on Business, Police and Revenue matters, with an English translation ; Notes 
explaining the Grammar and a little Lexicon. Part II. English translations of the Exercises and 
Documents printed in the Telugu Reader. Part III., Analysis of the Words in the First Chapter 
of the Telugu Reader. 8vo^. 8vo. bound in sheep. Jfodrew, 1851-52. 365. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bentham. — Theory of Legislation. By Jer^^y Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont, hy R. Hildreth. C^wa. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 472, cloth. London, 
1864. Is. U. 

Fletcher.— Analysis of Jeremy Bentham’ s Theory of Legislation. By G. W. H. 

Fletcher. Crown 8 vo. pp. x. and 86, limp cloth. Lowdow, 1864. 25. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Duncan, — Geography of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, and 
a detailed Topographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each of its Divisions, with 
Historical Notes. By G. Duncan. Second edition . 12mo. pp. 118, boards. Alhdlras, 1865. 35 
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LANGUAGE 

AND 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 

TWELVE LECTURES 

ON 

THE PEINCIPLES OF LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. 


WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 

PROPESSOE OP SANSKRIT AND INSTRUCTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN YALE 

COLLEGE. 

Second Edition, augmented by an Analysis. 


OPINIONS OE THE PRESS. 

The author of the above work is well known to Oriental scholars, by his edition 
of the Atbarva Veda, and other labours, as a profound and acute investigator ; and 
a work from him on the science of language justifies very high expectations indeed. 
Nor will the student of the W9rk be disappointed in these expectations. Even the 
German reader will find this work, — ^mainly drawn from German sources, an dnot 
primarily intended for him, but for the American public, — extremely useful. The 
American as well as the English public has its own peculiar wants, differing from 
the German ones, and it is a matter of surprise that a similar work, planned with 
e.special regard to the requirements of German readers, should still be unwritten — 
such a work appearing to us more desirable than a German translation of the one 
in question. Professor Whitney’s work differs from Max Muller’s well-known 
lectures on the science of language, not alone in points of detail, but partly even in 
the fundamental conception, as will appear from the following summary. . . . 

The above indications will have shown the abundance of material condensed in 
the little volume. — Fr. Spiegel in Jahrbucher fur LUeraUirf 

1868. No. 2. 

More still, America as well as England has her lectures on linguistic science 
for a more extended public, such as were delivered at Washington and Boston by 
Professor Whitney. The lectures were printed last year in an extended form, 
and, in the opinion of learned Englishmen, they do honour to America. More- 
over, WTitney’s method is popular, because, starting from the mother-tongue of 
his listeners, he tries to impart an understanding of linguistic phenomena, etc. etc. 
Augshurger AUgcmeine Zeitnng'. 

Mr. Whitney says he has endeavoured to combine a strictly logical and scientific 
plan with a popular mode of handling ; and we think he has succeeded. He has 
treated an abstruse subject in a manner calculated to invite the attention, and to 
detain it, and his book presents an excellent summary of the results of modern 
investigation and speculation on the principles of linguistic science. To the 
labours of the chief writers of the present day on the origin and development of 
language — to the learning and acuteness of such authors as Max Miiller, Heinrich 
Steinthal, of Berlin, August Schleicher, of Jena, Professor Wedgwood, Mr. Farrar, 
and M. Ernest Renan — Mr. Whitney confesses himself greatly indebted ; but he 
may fairly claim credit for having compressed into a readable form the results of 
their scholarship, in addition to Ms own . — Daily News. 

It is probable that to a great majority of English readers, even among those 
who have devoted some attention to linguistic science, the name of Professor 
Whitney is as yet unfamiliar^, and we shall therefore do well to premise that to 
students who have traced the phenomena of language back to remoter sources, it 
is well and honourably knpymj. The vigorous growth of the American Oriental 
Society, whose transactions hate' furnished a valuable auxiliary to 

English scholars, is largely to ‘^^they^s indefatigable zeal ; and there is, 
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probably, no living Sanskrit scholar whose opinion is received with more conside- 
ration, in Germany as well as in England, or whose reputation is founded upon a 
more solid basis of earnest and conscientious work. Into the nature, variety, and 
extent of his learned labours, this is not the place to enter, but it is important to 
add that, in the estimation of those distinguished scholars who have been accepted 
in England as popular authorities in the science of language, Jvlr. Whitney holds 
a high place. We shall thus encourage those who have acquainted themselves 
with the generally received methods of philological research, to believe that we 
are not recommending to them a teacher of some new scheme, but one who will 
assist them in putting the assertions, conclusions, and conjectures of others to 
the test of experiment and true analogy, and wdiose corroboration of results will 

prompt fresh confidence in the value of linguistic evidence . And 

here we must close our task. It is our duty rather to suggest than to illustrate 
and explain. We have only cut out, so to speak, a hasty silhoudtc of the features 
of language which Mr. Whitney has so happily and so correctly photographed. 
The scheme of linguistic study which we have indicated by a line, he has filled in 
■with many picturesque details, and with great precision of method. — Spcctaio-r, 
Within tlie last year or two, articles on language have appeared in the N’orth 
Ameriam Rcvicii\ in which we were pleased to see views previously advanced by 
us more fully and ably sustained ; and we were still more pleased, on examining 
the volume before us, to meet with them again in a permanent form as parts of a 
complete work by the Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages 
at Yale College. Mr. Whitney has expanded two courses of lectures on the same 
subject, and somewhat after the same manner, as Prof. Midlers two series, and 
set forth the main principles and facts of comparative philology in a scientific and 
yet popular form. ..... It is a matter of simple justice to state, in con- 
clusion, that the perusal of these lectures has afforded us much pleasure and advan- 
tage. They display a more accurate scholarship than those of another American 
professor on a similar subject lately introduced to our readers, and would do honor 
to any country. — Athenmmi. 

If the Americans go on writing so many excellent treatises on philology, we 
shall soon have to call the English the American language. The latest American 

writer on the subject is one of the best The whole of his chapter 

on the origin of language should be attentively studied by all those who are 
wavering between two opinions. Equally good are his remarks and criticisms 
upon the growth of the English language and the grouping of languages by 
relationship .... But, on the whole, the book is very fully written, and 
an immense deal of matter has been compressed into a very small space. We 
strongly recommend it, not merely to the general reader, but to the heads of 
schools for the use of the upper forms. The study of our own language is still 
sadly neglected. With such a handbook, however, as Professor Whitney’s, there 
can now be no excuse for ignorance. He has made the studjr of our language as 

interesting as a fairy tale — Westminster Revmo^ January, 1868, 

Mr. Wkitney has invested the subject of comparative philology with an interest 
which may well claim the attention of any one who has any love for the antiquities 
of his own land, among which such an everyday subject as its language may surely 
find a place, for the English language occupies a prominent position in this able 
and carefully written work. — Oxford Times, 

This is a remarkably able and scholarly book on the study of language. The 
writer thinks for himself, expresses his thoughts clearly and attractively, and has 
contrived to embody in his work a vast number of facts and theories gathered from 
the best German, French, and English works on the science of language. Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in the course of his lectures, goes over almost eveiy topic that lies 
within the range of his subject, — the histoiy of the science, its nature and uses, the 
causes of change in language, the relation of dialects to the mother tongue, the 
classification of the languages of the earth and their relationships, the relation of 
language to thought, the theories of the origin of language, and the history of the 
art of writing. Throughout the lectures special use is made of the English language, 
and the work abounds in curious illustrations taken from it, and in ingenious ety- 
mologies of English words. But Professor Whitney has also made extensive use 
of the stores of comparative philology gathered firom Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
German, and many other languages. — The Museum, , „ x , 

In twelve lectures, each limited to sixty minute^ Mr. Whitniy undertook to lay 
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before the students of Vale College a full and accurate survey of the method and 
results of philological science. The task was a serious one, and the audience con- 
sisted strictly of learners, not of judges or critics. His book is therefore neces- 
sarily didactic, and perhaps more than necessarily ponderous. Possibly the power 
of imagination and the wealth of illustration which mark Professor Max Muller’s 
lectures on the same subject, point a contrast not favourable to more prosaic writers. 
But in a volume which professes to deal with a science confessedly not yet settled 
in all points, it is useless to quarrel about the form. In a momentous controversy 
which goes to the root of our philosophical systems, all that we have to be anxious 
about is the ascertainment of the truth,* and if the differences between one school 
of philologists and another are really differences of principles, the more distinctly 
and broadly they are stated the better. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the real matters at issue premising only that, whatever may be the result, Mr. 
Whitney has a claim on the gratitude of unprejudiced thinkers for stating that 
issue so plainly. ^Saturday Revieiv. 

The work is an admirable compilation by a most hardworking professor. . .. . 
In conclusion, we give the book a hearty welcome, and most strongly recommend 
it to the notice of all English schoolmasters. — London Review. 

Extracts from Professor Whitney’s Language and the Study 
of Language- 

BUTTERFLIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 

There is a certain class of insects, the most brilliant and beautiful which the 
entomologist knows. Its most common species, both in the Old World and the 
New, are of a yellow colour ; clouds of these yellow flu tterers, at certain seasons, 
swarm upon the roads and filTthe air. Because, now, butter is or ought to be 
yellow, our simple and unromantic ancestors called the insect in question the 
butterfly., as they called a certain familiar yellow flower the buttercup. In our 
usage, this word has become the name, not of the yellow species ordy, but of the 
whole class. And, though its form is unmutilated, and its composition as clear as 
on the day when the words were first put together to make it, probably not one 
person in a hundred of those who employ it has ever thought of its origin, or con- 
sidered why it was applied to the use in which it serves him. We no longer invest 
it with the paltry and prosaic associations which, from its derivation, would natu- 
rally cluster about it ; it has become, from long alliance in our thoughts with the 
elegant creatures which it designates, instinct with poetic beauty and grace. 

SHALL AND WILL. 

A reprehensible popular inaccuracy — commencing in this country, I believe, at 
the South or among the Irish, but lately making very alarming progress north- 
ward, and through almost all classes of the community — is threatening to wipe out 
in the first persons of our futures the distinction between the two auxiliaries shall 
and will^ casting away the former, and putting the latter in its place. The 
Southerner says : ‘*It is certain that we will fail,” “ I would try in vain to thank 
you.” To52Ly Iskall in circumstances where we should say he will., to put we 
should where good usage would require they would^ seems to these people, who 
have never investigated either the history or the philosophy of the difference of the 
phraseology in the two persons, an inconsistency which may and should be avoided. 
The matter, however, is one which implies a violation not only of good English 
usage, but also of sound etymological morality : shall originally and properly con- 
tains the idea of duty, and will that of resolve ; and to disregard obligation in the 
laying out of future action, making arbitrary resolve the sole guide, . is a lesson 
which the community ought not to learn from any section or class, in language, any 
more than in political and social conduct. 

EXAMPLES OF ETYMOLOGIES. 

Sometimes we find at the basis of a word a mere blunder of philosophy, as when 
we talk about lunatics., as if we still believed the aberration of their wits to depend 
upon the devious motions of the moon (luna) \ or a blunder of natural history, as 
when we call our own native American feathered biped a turkey^ in servile imitation , 
of that ill-informed generation of Englishmen, which, not knowing whence he came, 
but surmising that it might probably enough be Turkey, dubbed him “the Turkey 
fowl;” or a blunder of geography, as when we style our aborigines Indians^ be- 





cause the early discoverers of this Continent set their faces westward from Europe 
to find India, and thought at first that they had found it. Copper^ the magnet^ 
parcJnmnt^ commemorate for us the countries Cyprus, Magnesia, and Pergainos, 
whence those substances were first brought to the founders of our civilization. 
Mamwiip like candidate^ owes its existence to a peculiar Roman custom — of dis- 
missing, namely, with a slap of the hand a slave made free. Money and ^nini {two 
different forms of the same original, rnoneta^ the one coming from the French 
monnaie, the other from the Anglo-Saxon mynet^ tell of Roman superstition and 
Roman convenience. Within the imperial city was raised a temple to Juno 
Mo7teta^ “Juno the Mojiisher^'’^ in recognition of the supernatural monitions the 
goddess had given them in certain crises of their history ; and in this temple, as it 
chanced, was set up the first stamp and die for coining money. We say calculate^ 
because the early Romans reckoned by the aid of little pebbles {calcnli). We call 
a truckling and unscrupulous parasite a sycophant, because it once pleased the men 
of Athens to pass a law forbidding the exportation of figs from Attica ; which, as 
is apt to be the case with such laws, was little more than a dead letter ; while yet 
there were found in the community certain mean fellows who sought to gain their 
selfish ends by blabbing, or threatening to blab, of those who violated it {suko- 
phantes), “fig-blabber,” We put on a “pair of rubbers^ because, when that 
most multifariously valuable substance, caoutchouc, wms first brought to us, we 
could find for it no better use than the rubbing out of pencil-marks. 

THE RIG-VEDA. 

The earliest portions of the oldest collection of the Vedic dialect, the Rig- Veda 
(“Veda of hymns”) must, it is believed, date from nearly or quite two thousand 
years before Christ. The considerations from which this age is deduced for them 
are of a general and inexact character, yet tolerably clear in their indications. 
Thus, for example, the hymns of the Vedas were chiefly composed on the banks 
of the Indus and its tributaries, wdien the great valley of the Ganges was as yet 
unknown to the Aiyan immigrants ; and they present the elephant as still a won- 
dered-at and little-known animal : while the earliest tidings of India, which we 
have from without, show us great kingdoms on the Ganges, and the elephant re- 
duced to the service of man, both in war and in peace. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN FAMILY OF 
LANGUAGES. 

A very peculiar feature of the phonetic structure of some of the best-known 
South African languages, especially of the Kaffir branch (including the Zulu), is 
the use, as consonants, of the sounds called clicks, made by separating the tongue 
sharply from the roof of the mouth, with accompanying suction — sounds which we 
employ only in talking to horses or in amusing babies. As many as four of these 
dicks form in some dialect a regular part of the consonantal system, each being 
subject to variation by utterance simultaneously with other sounds, guttural or 
nasal. It is not a little remarkable that the clicks also abound in the tongues of 
that isolated branch of the Hamitic family, the Hottentot and Bushman, which is 
shut in among the South African dialects ; indeed, they are conjectured to be of 
liottentot origin, and caught by the other tribes by imitation, since they are found 
only in those members of the different South African branches which are neigh- 
bours of the Hottentots. 

POSITION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

If the English is not entitled to all the exaggerated encomiums which are some- 
times heaped upon it, if it has no right to be set at the head of all languages, 
living or extinct, it is at least worthy of all our love and admiration, and wfili not 
be found unequal to anything which the future shall require of it — even should 
circumstances make it the leading tongue of civilized humanity. For what it is 
to become, every individual who employs it shares in the responsibility. The 
character of a language is not determined by the rules of grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, but by the usage of the community, by the voice and opinion of speakers 
and hearers ; and this works most naturally and effectively when it works most 
unconsciously. Clear and manly thought, and direct and unaffected expression, 
every writer and speaker can aim at ; and, by so doing, can perform his part in 
the perfecting of his mother tongue. . , , 
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PAET II. 


GrllZai 1*“^ TT’ ^ Ttrone. — 'Very frequent in tire inscrip- 
tions. It always has the sign the determinative of “wooden 
objects,” prefixed to it. I believe it to be a mere dialectic 
variation of the Hebrew solium regium (etiam Dei.— 

Jerem. iii. 17). In shurrat sarti-ya, sha as guza sarti rabish 
usibu ; In the beginning of my reign, when I sat proudly on my 
royal throne.— Ghd. line 22. Izpa u guza likim-su ; Sceptre and 
throne may they take from him. — E.42, 73. Guza abi-su; his 
father’s throne. — 2 ESS, 32. Guza billuti; throne of power.— 
E39, 9. Guzanimidi; a palanguin. — B39, 36. 

Izpdii 5?^’ Sceptre. — I think that the syllable f:y iz 

was sounded in this word, because it is also written 
isshapa. And I think that the sign for “wood” t:y was 
purposely omitted because the word itself began with that sign, 
so that it was present by implication. Nabo nasi izpa illuti ; 
diaho who carries the golden sceptre. — Obel. lineH. Tamikh 
izpa ; holder of the sceptre.— 14, 56. Izpa isarti ; the sceptre 
of justice. — B.M.38. 5. Isshapa isarti nsatmikh gatu-ya; he 
hath caused my hand to hold the sceptre of justice. — E.I.H. i. 45. 
Sha idinnam isshapa isarti ; who has given me the sceptre of 
justice. — ‘E.I.H. iv. 19. , 

TOI. rf. — -[OTW SBEtBS.) 1 



A GLOSSARY OF THE 


AgU. It M <’ a Crown; pi. Agio, >-yy^ Jryy.- 
Aga raba slia reslidu-slia ; the great crown vpon her head. — 
Slab K, 162. In 2E25, 23 ami 44, 31, I^ ^111^= 

explained by pjniy mh\ wbicli is knoTTii to mean a crown/' 
Emmj>les of the :---Agie belluti; croims of royalty,— 

R8, No. 0, line 11. Nadin izpa u agie; gimr of sceptres and 
crowns, — Tig. i. 2. 

In 2R38, 52 the images of ALirdiik and Zarpanifca are 
adorned by tbe king with crowns of royalty (ayie hillutl) and 
crowns witli lofty peaks ? {agie garni tsirati). 


ll’ ^ Crown. — Tliis word is tlie same 
as the last; a mere change in the fashion of spelling in the 
time of AshurbanipaL It occurs in a very curious passage in 
2 R38, 45, a prayer for the king s happiness : “ Sha sar agu (of 
the lord of the crown\ tami~su lu-ar(ka), (may the days he 
long /) shanati-su lirika, {may his years he prolonged /) bul-su 
as tuki In-builul, (may he live his life in happiness I) tsirrit 
shamie rapsuti libbita-su, — the summit of high heaven may he 
behold (it) / Sabita (fhe seventh) ........ [the rest is lost or 

uncertain]." This remarkable passage evidently refers to a 
future life in heaven reserved for the king. For, having 
prayed for earthly felicity and length of life, the scribe now 
speaks of heaven ; therefore no doubt he is asking for a 
heavenly life. 

After the word Sahita seventh,^ the 

tablet is broken ; which is a pity, as perhaps the scribe was 
about to speak of "^Uhe seventh heaven." 

Some words in the above require explanation. Arlca^ 
Heb. longus; li-riha^ Heb. and Assyrian rulm 

longinquns, remotus. “Years" is written as usual 

with a plural sign: this P.C, word I have replaced by 
shanMi, LihUta^ written >-^^y<y |p^Ty S^^yyy? 
from the Heb. itoi behold, of which the future is 
and the imperative (Furst'^s Lex. 897) from which we 
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passage ot ixenesis lUustratos ana remarKauij conurma me 
explanation wlxicli I have given; ^‘Look now tcvvaid heaven 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them ; and he said 
unto him, So shall thy seed be 1" 

now toward heaven ! Here the verb is used exactly as in the 
Assyrian "writing — of looking up to heaven. Hebrew : Ebit ha 
shamiraa 1 hehokl the heavens ! Assyrian, in the optative : 
(l)ibbita shamie 1 may he hehold the heax'^ens ! And also in 
the fine mssaire in Job xxxv. 5 : “Loc»k unto the heavens and 
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Imga, wtere 


Mutainnili ■^r S’ Generous, 

Liberal^ full of Gifts. — Imga mutninnu, R52, 11, a title of 
^ &fQ ‘ last article. Asbri kausu mutninnu, 
inset.— here 'tbO' word is Spelt as 
b^ej.^^gpllp.^e.plaeeof ^ 









149, 






, . , 


Ukku (E40, 3). But tke Dallas were a Median or Scjtkian 
race, and ukku only meant tlie great city” of that kingdom- 
In line 13 we read ‘‘He fled from Ukku liis royal city and 
went to a great distance from it. I took and destroyed the city 
of Ukku and carried off its spoil.” 

147. Makku. UU- H’ a Priest.— R 52, 6 j 

and in tlie Birs Nim. inscr., E51, 3. 

Isliakku tsiri, the high priest, I tliink it probable that the 
termination alchu meant “ great,” as in Salicanakhi (see last 
article). 

In Heb. Is senex^^irpea^vrepo^ presbyter. I do not 

find it used for priest. It may baye been so, however, in Baby- 
lonian. If so, it was perhaps the root of Jsh-akhu^ or IshakJeu. 

148. Imga. Ut Priest, of the order of Magi.— 

The father of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, was a priest of 
high rank, who bore the title of XfT 
Eubu Imga, which is also written 
is a monogram for Euhu. 

See the inscriptions Nos. 2 and 
first letter is sometimes omitted, and the word is spelt 
Im-ga. 

This personage, the father of Nabonidus, was the Eab Mag 
mentioned in Jeremiah xxxix. 3, who entered Jerusalem in 
triumph, along with many other princes of Babylon, in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar. If not the same, at any rate he bore 
the same title and rank. Imga mutninnu, most liberal high 
priest,, is a title of Nebuchadnezzar in E52, 11. Muda imga 
occurs in the BirsN. inscr,, E51, 4. 





From the Chald. mutiiin pJlQ plural of 

Ex.^ Daniel ii. 48, “ Then the king made Daniel a great man, 
and gave him man}/ great giftsE pUD raiitnin 

rahrahin. 

Another form of the word is |]ir) flonum ; whence a- 
generous man is called |nO All from tlie root p 

or ^0 

Another title given to Nebuchadnezzar on account of his 
great generosity, ‘"mustihii baladam,” disjyenser of gfjts^ will 
be considered in the next article. 


Balat* a Gift.— Also written and 

See Art. 36. That article requires correction. In 2 E66, Part 2, 
we read : “ O Eeltis, I have built for thee a splendid temple 
and altar. Grant me in return for it a long life !’* Grant I is 
expressed by the word tin which is exactly the 

Hebrew tin (give 1), the imperative of to give, 

which drops the n in the tenses, like most other verbs which 
begin mth. tbnt letter. ]T\ “give to a wise 

man 1” Proverbs ix. 0. But instead of tin^^ another tablet in 
the British Museum has halat ^ V* in this passage, although 
the rest of the inscription is the same in both tablets. Hence 
we perceive that halat is a verb, in the imperative mood, 
meaning give / or grant / 

At first this may seem surprising, if not doubtful, but if we 
examine we find other proofs that halat a grant or gift. 

Thus in PhiU, i. 4, Nebuchadnezzar, among other titles of excel- 
' lence which he assumes, calls himself Mustihu baladam, giver 
of gifts; and this corresponds exceedingly well with his boast 
in another inscription (B52, II), that he was Imga mutninnu^ 
“the generous high priest” (see No. 149). Hence in 
Senk. ii, 18, we should translate halat tami ruhiti, “the gift 
of along life” (here the other, cylinder reads halathuf And 
in Birs N. ii. 20, haladam dara is “ the gift of long time.” , 
^ <y< tin is equivalent to halat or halathu is further 
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<]< >-t| Jn£:| , which means that 

<Y< was sounded (i.e. tm), and its meaning is tlie same 
as halaihii,* 

Another and very remarkable example of the word hala% 
“ a gift,” occurs in the E.LH. coL 2, line 1 : Sha baladi-ya 
lii-tippish, %vlien I had made my offering [at the shrine of 
Marduk]. The verb here employed, ehus (fecit), becomes in 
the t conjugation etibus (fecit). And the preter-perfect tense 
is etihbiis, etippish^ &c. (feceram). 

^ Balat, a gift, must be distinguished from halat^ 

^‘life,” which occurs in the next article, with the variant 
reading hullat. 


AkMat. T? ^IT Some. — Agrees with the 

Heb. So the Greeks say “some,” derived 

from ^Ev “one.*' And in French, les uns “some ex,gr,, les 
uns disent, some say. It is strange that the Lexicons do not 
give this easy and natural etymology of the word Evtot^ 
especially as the analogy of the German is so strong; 
viz,^ plur. einige^ “some.” The German has likewise the 
singular, which the Greek has not, ex, gr,^ Er hatte einiges geld, 
“ he had so7)ie money.” 

Alchadat "was first explained I believe by Norris (diet. p. 26) : 
“ The rebels came to me, and embraced my feet. Some of them 
I slew ; some of them I pardoned (or let live) ; some of them I 
expelled from the place.” Akhadat duku; akhadat bullat; 
akhadat shazibkani ebus.— E19, 81. The words are 
d^dcu^ I slew; <::: halat,, I letTive (with a variant 

reading hullat), ^ 

lcan% expelled, driven away. The last word is derived froni 
shadh eripere, eruere [homines] ; to remove forcibly, 

expel, root out. Eunaways or exiles were called mvshmih 

The Its other rain© if 
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Buitiiut. m "4 Alive. — A good example of 

tills word will be found in El 4, 75 : ‘^Ten (buffaloes'^) I slew; 
four I took alive (hiiUkut), Their skins and their horns, 
together with the live buffaloes (huUliut) to iny city Ashur I 
brought home/' — Dikii u bulthu, hilled and tahen alive . — 
Bell, line 83, in the account of a battle. The root is 
bill, life. 

Bidtlmi is the participle of the verb Bullith^ to give life/' 
which occurs in 2E3G, 17. 

Isinati. otherwise written 

Eeligious Festivals. 

Isiiiati~su as arkhi u arkhi lu-ashkiin ; 1 fixed 

Ms annual festivals in the lHh month Behai and in the ^th 
mo 7 ith Ehd {January and August). — E2o, 134. This is said 
of the god Kiiicv. 

Another example is found in Phiil. iii. 7. The King honors 
Kebo and Mardiik, and says that he has appointed isinati-sun 
danigati/' their hohj festival days; “hakit-zim rabti," and 
their great soleyyinitks. The word hahit is the plural of 
which in Assyrian as in Hebrew signifies a religious festival, 
and also the victim there sacrificed. 

TJlTYlidi. y>- 9'^^ nimidi was the king's 

travelling Palanquin (see No. 140). I believe no etymology 
has yet been offered of this word. I will, therefore, suggest that 
it comes from the Hebrew nmriy to sleep. The great 
distances the monarch had to travel when he accompanied his 
army on foreign expeditions must have rendered some lectica 
necessary, on which he could sleep, or at any rate repose at 
full length. This view of the word nimidi is, I think, con- 
firmed by the verbal gloss in 2 E24, 20, where mazzar nimdi is 
rendered ishihhu (lectica, cubile, leetns), from Hebrew 
cubare, dormix'e. A similar substantive, asTcup or askupat^ is 
used for a flat stone lyiny down and covering an object. So we 
say in English ^Hhe sleepers of a railway/* - * . ^ 
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In 0pp. Kliors. 131^ among other articles of plunder are 
enumerated a Gu^ of gold, a Nimatti of gold, a Sceptre of 
gold, &c. (in that order), This nimatti >--<y< may be 

the same as the guza since it is mentioned immediately 

after tlje gnza. 


MITi ^ Crown. — The version which I have given 

(^ee Trans. B.S.L., VoL 8, p. 244) of the tablet K, 162, con- 
cerning the jewels of the goddess Ishtar, has been considerably 
improved by a correction made by Mr. Norris, p. 355, It will 
now commence thus: 

1. The .first time I deprived her of an ornament, 

2. Was taken off the great Crown upon her head. 

The Assyrian has Mir raba sha reshdu-sha. 

When the jewels are restored, this one has a different 
name — Agu raha sH resMu-sha. But Agu m,eans a crown 
(see No. 142) j therefof^e Mir also means a crown. The version 
gains very much hy this, fpi- assuredly the Crown of the goddess 
her priim|p4, glory, , and (in my version) H was not found 
anywher^i',;. and on her, head- , The proof 
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wliicii Norris gives is from tlie MHngual lists in 2 1125, 23, and 
44, 31 — J:y HTT^y rendered y][ ^yyy^. That is, Mir 
in P.C. is Agii in Assyrian. But Agu means a crown. 

Having tlius established that the Ifir worn by the goddess 
was her croim^ let ns consider what is the origin of the word ? 

It is, I think almost indubitable that it is the Persian Mitra or 
Crown, which was very much ornamented with divers colours, 
as we see by this line of Theocritus (xvii. 10) ; 

Uepcraicrc ^apv^ 6€o$ aio\opLirpat>9. 

Herodotus says (i. 195) “The Babylonians wear mitres on 
their heads'' — Ta9 K€<pa\a9 fitrprjo-t avadeovrai. 

In Cyprus only the kings wore mitres (Herod, vii. 90). This 
is sufficient to show that it was a head-dress of honour. 

The mir raha of the goddess may have been a jewelled mitre. 
The fjLLTpT] was worn in Asia by women as well as men, else it 
would not have been adopted by the Greek women, 

Treirkot irohrjpei^^ eiri Kapa S^earat, MITPA. 
(description of Pentheiis disguised as a woman.) — Eur. Bacch. 831. 

In common conversation Mitra would easily be contracted 
into Mir, just as pater became pere ; mater, mere ; and f rater ^ 
frere. A closer instance is seen in the name of the god MitTira: 
Persian, Mihr, the Sun. 

Nu-tarda. ^ ^ Proto-ChaHsean word, 

which probably mean^ ^‘a man without authority," “an 
ordinary person,” “a poor man." — It is put in contrast with 
akhi, a man of rank, y^-hich is the Hebrew potens. This 
P.C. word designates a class of men in some of the Michaux 
inscriptions in the British Museum. It occurs again on 
tablet 169, where Tardci explained by the 

Assyrian word Binu which I consider to be 

the Hebrew Adon==:lor4, signor, seigneur ; or to he at , 

any rate derived from the same root with which is also) ^ , 

cognate with p""! to rule (reger^ ippderari, imperare. — €r^en.): ' 

' ' ■ ’ ' ^ ^ i'VT ' ‘ 
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In tlie next line of tablet 169 we find onr word Nu- tarda 
^ explained bj ^5^ val dimi 

(not a Bimi). For, nu in P.C. and val in 

Assyrian, botli mean ‘‘not/" From tlie preceding bilingual 
gloss this much at least is certain, viz., that mi-tarda is a 
negative term, and the contrary of tarda. And from wliat 
I have said above it appears to mean “ an ordinary person,"" 
“not a man of rank,” “a poor man,” &c. &c. 

The Hebrew p-f to govern, and p1^ A don, Lord^ seem 
to be cognate with tbe Greek Avv^ tlie root of BwapuaCj 
hvvaiJbi^y BvvacrTT]^, tfec. <fec. 

Fa-kimmut. — Unassailable, unconquerable. — 

In E35, No. 2, line 2, Nebo bears tbe title of 
->f <M wbicb Oppert reads Son of the 

god Nukimmut. I have come round to that opinion, having 
mistaken the meaning at first. In BIT, 2, the same epithet is 
applied to Ninev ; but instead of Son/" we find 

4 ^ huhiTy “ eldest son,"" the Hebrew 

In 2 B 67, 67, Nebo bears the same epithet ; but now 
is replaced by ^^yiH ruhiiy “ chief "" or “ great."" I 
presume that this is equivalent to huhuTy “eldest."' The 
above explanation of V" is due to Norris, p. 374, who 

found it used as an epithet of Ninev, “eldest son of Bel,"" in 
B32, 16. The epithet nu-kimmut consists of two words, for 
they are sometimes found in separate lines. And since 
ifvu> has no other meaning than “not,"' the word -4- 
nuAdmmut must mean “the god who is not hirnmniy^ and the 
latter word has all the appearance of a participle from the verb 
him or ^•^p, This verb signifies inmrgerey and I would, 
therefore, translate >->^ nu-himmut by “the god who is 
unassailable,” or “against whom resistance is vain.” It is 
remarkable that the same phrase exists in Hebrew, only it is 
applied to a king and not to a god. We read in Proverbs xxx. 
that a king is which Schindler, p. 1602, 
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explains ‘^contra quern nemo audet insurgere/' from non 
and surgere. Now, if we replace tLe Hebrew bj tbe 
P.C. Nn^ and hum by the participial form we obtain 

tbe epithet nu-MmmuL 

In tbe remarkable inscription of Sargina, B.M. 33, 6, bo 
calls biinself, tbe fierce destroyer, ‘‘sba emukan tsirati 
Nukimmut isbruku-su, kiiti tsirri ustibbu idussii; to 
ivhom the god Nukimmut hm given his lofty * emukan^' and has 
placed his long arrows in his hand** Here, I think, ustibbu is 
tbe Cbald. g^Jnty* “ to -communicate/' But the 

meaning of emukan is doubtful. It sometimes seems to mean 
Arms or Weapons; sometimes other things. But since it is 
followed in this passage by kuti tsirri^ “ long arrows,” it 
is probable^ that we should take emukan also in tbe sense of 
iveapons. Tbe passage is very like one in Tigl. Pil. vi, 57 : 
‘‘Tbe gods Ninev and Sidu gave to my hands their piercing 
arrows and their long spears/' In Sargina's inscription, instead 
of Ninev and Sidu, we have Nukimmut, whose name (tbe 
unconquerable) may, I think, be safely paraphrased as “ the 
god of War/' 

^ On further consideration I think that the Emukan in tbe 
above quoted passage, B.M. 33, 6, are “Spears/' Compare tbe 
clause in Sargina's prayer to the god of war (0pp. Exp. p. 333), 
where he says, speaking of himself in the third person, “ Protect 
his horses ! preserve his chariots I make to fly far his uncon- 
querable spears! and make his arrows sharp, to destroy his 
enemies ! ” The only part of this which I need analyse is 
that regarding the Spears. It stands thus : Sutali-m emukan 
lashanaTi ! Now, the proper verb in Hebrew for 

“throwing a Spear/' Schindler renders it jaotavit, vibravit, 
projecit. In lSam.xviii.il, Saul threw his spear with the 
intention of slaying David. The original Hebrew text has 
ital^ “ he threw.” It is plain, then, that the imperative Tal 
is Throw Qhe spearj|. But the imperative of the JShaphel 
conjugation Sutal is, Cau^ it to' be throvm:l /tit?; *' 

' ■ /' f 
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Therefore, when we find in a prayer to the god of war for 
his aid and blessing, ‘‘Sutali-su emukan,’' this must mean 
“Cause his spears to be well thrown V* The adjective laslmnan 
probably means “unconquerable,” from Shanan^ to conquer. 
This verb in the T conjugation forms aslitanan^ “ I conquered,” 
and islitanami^ “they conquered/* 

Another argument for rendering emulcan “ spears ” is the 
following: — When Sennacherib fought with the Egyptians 
(B.M. S8, To) the latter brought up against him emiilci la nihi^ 
which seems to mean “ Spearmen without number.” 


Everlasting, Eternal (see the next 


BilSj* ^ IP otherwise >-< the End. — Also, 

that which comes to an end : finite : mortal. This P.C. word 
occurs in the Michanx inscription, BTO, col. iii. 13, where the 
god Marduk has the title or epithet Aga nu hila; “king 
without end,” or “ living for ever.” The phrase is explained 
in a tablet lithographed in 2B 18, 50, where the P.C. >~< 
is rendered by the Assyrian gamni ; and 

in the next line is explained la gamru. Now, 

the Hebrew gamar means “to conpie to an end, to cease” 
(Furst’s Lexicon, p* 293) ; and therefore >-< >-^y nu-hila 
means “ never ending/’ These explanations of hila and '^ii-hila 
are, each of them, given three time^ in the above-mentioned 
tablet, 2 B 13, lines 50 to 55. 

In B59, 66, Nebuchadnezzar says that he is the Vicegerent 
of Marduk, or his Vicar on Earth. He says in his prayer to 
Marduk: “Thou hast clothed me with the sovereignty of the 
World, Icima hilu >-< like thy Mortal Image 

To illustrate thi% I will give another example of the word 
dnmvk^ which i$ 'sfriftep both and E<fi=Dgr, 

[mage of .ihis great dH'inity ir^ {whiU 


marhU ?) 
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• itzutzu. .^yy* He said; tliey say. 

dlcunty lit aiunt^ <fec. &c. — The origin of this verb appears to 
me to be the Heb. itza to go forth, with the last letter 
reduplicated So the English verb ‘‘to utter;"' Germ, 

aiissern, come from out^ and mis respectively, and are, in fact, 
the same word in different dialects. So edere and efferre^ from 
the preposition e or ex — Ede timni nornen (Ovid), Speak out 
thy name 1 — Deccnter alhpiid efferre (Quint.), to speak with 
propriety. Also we have the slia conjugatiim of skatza or 
shazza^ to speak (see the next arti<*ie). The verb itza is 
used in Hebrew not only for solemn utterances as a decree, 
the sentence of a judge, the promulgation of dociruie^ or the 
like, but also for cmnmoii conversation and vulgar rumour, 
Examjde of the word itzuizn . — In line 75 of the Obelisk we 
j-ead — “ Marduk-bel-ntzati akbii dubut-zii itti-sii ibbuhik, 
malmalish tfzicfz?i ; Marduh-hel-ntzat% Ms yoimger split 

with him {as they say)!' In fact the brothers quarrelled, and a 
civil war arose (aU which is again related in 21165, 51). The 
important phrase here is malmalish itzutzu^ “ as they say in 
common parlance,” or perhaps “ as people say in that dialect'' 
Malmalish is an adverb, derived from Hebrew mala to 

speak, 3 . word). The rednplicate form is partly pre- 
served in This adverb, donbtless, means “ in common 

conversation.” The parenthesis thus suddenly interposed, like 
the Latin “ wt aiun%" refers to some unusual word that has 
just preceded. But what is that word ? This seems difficult 
to decide. I think it must be either duhid or ihhuluh ; more 
likely the latter, because it precedes the remark more imme-- 
diately. But I do not see that iWalnk is so unusual ‘as to 
call for a special remark on the part of the scribe. Biilnh^ 
“to rebel,” is not unfrequent, ex.gr.^ in bulukti-su rabti, in 
his great rebellion. 

The account of this fraternal quarrel in 2 R 65, 51, which 
is unfortunately much mutilated, is not copied from the 
Obelisk, but from some more copious annals of those times. 
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In tills second account, Marcluk-bel-utsati is simplj called 
brotlier,” and not younger brother.” Instead of 

ibbuluk” it lias with him ; and it omits the 

parenthesis malmdlish which perhaps this later scribe 

considered to be unnecessary. 

I will now give another example of the verb from 

2R8, 37, in which it is spelt precisely in the same way: 

But I must preface it by a few observations 
to make it intelligible. King Ashurbanipai was a great patron 
of literature, and to him we owe the fine collection of Gram- 
matical tablets which are now in the British Museum. He 

took a great personal interest in the matter, as is evident 

from the boast inscribed by his orders on so many of the 
tablets that no king before him had ever done so much for 
Learning,” with thanks to the gods for having so enlarged his 
intelligence and sharpened his eyesight. He had founded in 
his palace what, for want of a better term, I may call a 
College, in which he employed many scribes, who covered the 
tablets with records of omnigenous learning. Who the pupils 
were who frequented this college and were initiated into the 
learning of the age is not ascertained. Many of the tablets 
contain brief allusions to some course of study. Thus one 
tablet speaks of ‘‘so many months, so many days, and half a 
day which, I think, refers to the time in which some 
particular branch of study had been completed by some class 
of pupils. If the pupil was one of the young princes, we 
can easily imagine that a notice of his progress, or something 
of his writing, would be often submitted to the King; or, 
if he were a more ordinary person, to the Governor of the 
Palace. 

. The passage in 2 R 8, 37, to which I wish to draw attention, 
contains a kind of Certificate from one of the Teachers that 
the: lessons in grammar or languages have been thoroughly 
mastered by oiie^ wh% of course, must have been one of 

the , , > ; ' 
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It is as follows : — 

malvasu bikliarisb itziitzu. 

<TBTT inalrasu bikLarish ibatzii. 

The ivliole of the foy*egomg he luxs said perfecthj ; 

The whole of the foregoing he hm vMderstood perfecth/. 

The monogram ^T^TTy is very common on the tablets : it 
is a compendious mode of expressing ‘Hke same with wliat 
precedes” or ‘Hhe same as before.” It serves the same use as 
our ditto or d^, Qhat which bath just been said; the Italian 
I have rendered it ^Hhe foregoing.” 

Halva. “the whole of it,” is an extremely common word. 
See the Art. Malvasu, 

BildLarish,, “in a first-rate manner,” is derived, if I mistake 
not, from the Heb. ‘‘primus fiiit.” It is a very common 

adverb, usually employed in praise of the king's success in war, 
who frequently says : All that country I reduced to obedience 
“in a first-rate manner ” or “admirably well.” 

lhatzu,, in the second sentence, is written 5^^ 

It may come from either of the roots 

these I prefer the first, mate assecutus est; for this is 

used in the sense of “learning,” e^r.^r.^ assequi sapientiam, 
to learn wisdom. — Ges. The other verb, the Syriac hatza 
“ investigavit,” suits very well, ex. gr..^ hatzu^ examine (the 
Scriptures), — Schindl. 226: but it was, I think, hardly an 
ancient word. At any rate, it was much less commonly em- 
ployed than of which Furst gives the meanings, “to 

attain to, acquire, understand, comprehend.” 

Sll9itZ3j* Speak, GaU, Proclaim. — The sha or shaphel 
conjugation of Heb. 

Sha Aslmr Mardiik zigir sumi-su nsliatzu ana risheti, whom 
Ashur and Marduk hive proclaimed the renown of Im name 
to the end of time (Praises of Sargina, B.M. 33, 2) ; written 
^ same is found in Botta 36, 4, 

where more gods are named, and mmi is replaced 
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by tb© monogram, And on Sargon s Cylinderj line 3, 

where the verb is written V 

0pp. Khors. line 4, the same recurs, with the adjective 
damhu, “holy,” or “fortunate,” added; so that 
the sentence is— “the gods sounded the fame of his happij or 
sacred name.” The adjective daniku is of frequent occurrence, 
and is always rendered by the P.C. <V “ holy or 
‘^fortunate.” 

Zigir is not only nomen/' but also '^reno^yn” (like 
renomm^e^ from nomevi)^ It is the Heb. nonien. 

Euheti is rendered by Norris, p. 321, “the ends [of the 
world],” But there is no word in the text answering to 
“world.” I render it “the end of time” and derive it from 
summa^ and tempus. 

^ The Art. IsJkmzu, No. 110, should probably he conjoined 
with this one* Shdzza or ShatzUy to call ; thence islidzzu-su^ 
“they call it.” 


163 . Litash, Litassi. <!- ^Iii 

a Teacher. — In a grammatical tablet in the British Museum, 
published by Oppert (Exp. sc. en Mes. p. 859), Ashurbanipal 
says that he caused these tablets to be made and placed in his 
Palace for the enlightenment of the Teachers ; ana tamarti 
litassi-ya kireb haikal-ya ukin, 

Zitash is the Heb* Luiash ^ Master or Teacher; see 

Sell, p, 947. Thus, in Genesis, Tubal-cain is the lutash or 
teacher of all workers in metal. The Talmud renders it rabhon 
or great master. Tdincirtiy enlightenment ; from the root 
mar, to see, to be seen, to be bright, &c. <kc., of which the 
compounds are fre<][uent and various, gr Ini namirti : /ar- 
seeing eyes. Ashar la mari ; a place in which a thing cannot be 
seen^ a darh place. Namari ; the dawn of day^ when things 
jwt become visible., Nammir ; to make bright. Namri ; bright^ 
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usage is frequent. Thus, in BID, 103, tliiku (tliej went) is 
written ^y>- l^y . But the other copj of the 

inscription reads 1 ^1 " 

Mr. Norris has pointed out (dict^ p. 418) a remarkable 
spelling of this word, <h iH whicli occurs in 

2 E 42, 57 . Here has the value to, which is not unfre- 

queiit in other words. 


164. Nebuzaradan. >->f- ^ >4*' 2R(54,i3, i.e. ncIo 

has given seed (or, a sun). 

This proper name is very interesting, hecaiLSO it octnirs 
in tlic Bible: An<l in the fifth month, 011 the seveiitli day of 
the month, which is the nineteenth year of King Nehucliad- 
nezzar, came Nehiizaradan, captain of the guard, it servant of 
tiie king of Bahyloii, unto Jerusalem. And he burnt the house 
of the Lord,'* Ac. Ac. — 2 Kings xxv. 8. See also Jer. xxxix. 10. 
Another captain of Nebuchadiiezzaris host wais called Eah .Mag, 
Jer. xxxix. 3. His name is also found in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, as I have already stated in the article I?nya (No. 148). 

The name of Nehuzaradan in Hebrew letters will be 
‘112 from se7nen ; 'jn’’ dedit. But admitting a 

Chaldee form dedit (as in Marduk-bal-adan, and many 
other names), we obtain the name as it stands in the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, nt *112 J where stands for the 

final of which is lost by reason of the vowel following. 

SEIlbEll8;t» This is another very interesting Biblical name. 
^ Sanballat was a Moabite, very hostile to the Jews, in the 
time of Nehemiah (see Nehem. vi.)* His name was, doubtless, 
written in the Cuneiform character -+ «< .iK cr. 
^‘The Moon gave him life," or ^‘was his creator." I deduce 
this from two very similar names which occur in the inscriptions* 
One of these is Nergal-uhdlat ir!! <1^ 

‘‘^Nergal gave him life," or ^‘brought him into existence J*" 
He was one of the Eponyms, and is named in the Canon. — 
2 E 68, coL ill, line 38. The other name is J^eho-hullat 
von. XT. — [HBW SBEins.] . . ‘ 
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^jJjL , “Nebo gave bim life.” — 2 R 64, 10. 

I have already (in tlie article No. 151) given an example of 
the verb hdlat (to give life), spelt in tbe same manner, from 
the ancient Annals printed in Rl9, 81. 

Compare also the verb hullith (of the same meaning) which 
is found, 2E30, 18, in the praises of Ashurbanipal ; “whom 
Nebo and Ashur have brought into life as a King (Sar uhidlithu 
sic)^ and have always guarded his throne.” 

^ These two last etymologies (of Nebuzaradan and.Sanballat) 
are as certain as they are simple. Those proposed by Gesenius 
and Furst are extremely wide of the truth in both cases. I do 
not impute it as a blame to them, for, before the recent rise of 
Assyrian studies, these and many other Chaldjean names could 
not be interpreted. 


166. Atzib. P m a Stone sot up as a Landmark, Monument, 
or Meinoriab — ^'Ihis word seems to have hitherto escaped recog- 
nition, perhaps from being disguised in the uncouth hieratic 
form of <<<!’ have been confounded with 

It ^‘afield,” Heb. which is written exactly 

in the same manner. Atzih is, however, a pure Hebrew word 
from the root statuit, posuit; which is the same as 
(of same meaning). The latter verb, like most others beginning 
with N, loses that letter in its tenses and derivatives. Of this 
verb the Hiphil is etzih posuit, coliocavit, erexit; ut 

colunmam, Genes, xxxv. 20 ; altare, Genes, xxxiii. 20 ; monu- 
mentiim, 1 Sam, xv. 12 (^Gesenius). It especially marked a 
terminus or boundary of land (const! tuit fines — Ges.), as in 
Deutcr. xxxii. 8, authorised version — “ The Most High set the 
bounds of the territory of the children of Israel.” Here, ‘‘ he set ” 
is in the original text The principal derived word is matziha 
statua, monumentum, cippus. In the latter senses, 
- eippus or monnmmtwm^ the word is also found in Phmnician 
monuments, of which Gesenius gives nine instances on monu- 
. ments still extant, 41^ which is now preserved in a museum 
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at Oxford. Its translation is : “I Abd-Osiris, son of Ac. 
have erected tins raeinorial stone {imiUiba) to the memory of my 
wife, &c.'’ — [From Gesenins, ]\Ionumenta Phamicia, p. IdO.] 
But tlio Assyrians called a memorial stone Atdha^ withont the 
letter M. This, of coarse, is perfectly legitimate as a gram- 
matical form. This was about 1150 B.c. It is bat a slight 
eliang^e for so long an interval. We read in 2 Sam. xviii. 18 — 

^ Absalom during his lifetime set up a monument (it:eb matiiha 

whicdi he called by bis own name. And it is 
called even this day Jd Absalom^ ^Hhc place of Absalom 
(authorised versu) a). 

In the IMichaux stone, R70, col. ii. 7, we rea<l: “ If any one 
in future <Iays, for the purpose of destroying this memorial 
stone (^a)ia tabid atzlh suatii) shall deface (or fracture) this 
monument (itzatzu atsib suatii)^'" of the word 

atzih is here uno<|aivocaL It goes on at great length: ^‘Who- 
ever shall deface the writing, and then write on it words of his 
own (jxtinani-su^ line 12), or shall throw it into the river, or 
burn it with fire, or bury it in the earth, kc, &c., may he bo 
accursed!” All this applies to a monumental stone, and to 
nothing else. But it appears to me that ly another 

part of the very same inscription, means a held,” as it does 
in the later Assyrian inscriptions. I can only account for 
this by supposing that field” and the stone which marked 
it were so identified in popular oi>inion and language, that 
in speaking of the one, a person virtualiy implied the other 
also. 

Tlie sign ^Tir has the value Tzzb in this and many other 
words, sometimes modified into Stb- It is also very frequently 
used for LiL 

16T. Nimiki. KM* Gods.— TWs important 

word occurs in Pliill. L4, and again in E.I.H. i. 7, where it is 
spelt two passages Nebudiadaemr 

has the following title of honour; Mustalam akhk nimlki; 
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Preserver of the possessions of the NimikL This phrase has not 
hitherto been explained. The most likely meaning seems to 
be “Preserver of the possessions of the Gods, Priests, or 
Temples.*' 

I have found a passage which seems to prove that the 
RmUd were the Gods. It occurs in 2 B 16, 65, where the 
P.C. words (and) his king" 

are rendered hj the Assyntin nimih'-su hePsn I ^ 

>~JJ J, Here I would remark that “a King” is often 

rendered in P.C. by “a Lord,” and that both and 
(yii and hi) stand frequently for “his.” It would seem to 
follow that Nimik means “a god.*’ Observe now how well 
this suits the passage in E.LH. i. 7 , where “ Preserver of the 
possessions of the Nimiki** is followed by “sha aratti iluti-sun 

istinihu;** “he who increased the of their divinities.** 

Since, therefore, they possessed divinity^ the Nimiki were the 
gods. The other words in the phrase Mustalmn ahlm Nimiki 
are easy of explanation. Mustalam^ “ preserver,** is the par- 
ticiple of the T conjugation of “to preserve.** 

Akhiz is the Heb. “possessio.** 

Since writing the above, I have noticed the following passage 
in which nimiki occurs, and in which the sense of “gods** 
suits perfectly well. 0pp. Exp. en Mes. p. 339 (Prayer of 
Sargon to his deity) : -Hh i-B] <h Oh Lord of the 

Bright Eye (or bright face); y>- Bel Nimiki ; 

king of the gods. Patiku kal gimir ; Creator of the universe: 
ana Sargina sar Ashur, &c. &c. ; unto Sargina king of Assyria., 
grant every blessing I &c. &c. 

In the above, HI Nin is “Lord.** sometimes 

i%u^ “the eye ;** sometimes “the face :** it is a P.C. word. 
<h means “ splendour, riches /* therefore we may render 
nin pan illu “ lord of the bright face.** The verb patik., “ to 
form,** is frequent, yr., "eptik pitik-su * he formed its form, 
5^111 kal is the. Heb. “alt.** 

M. Oppeirt remarks that the most usual name of the 
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god whom Sargina invokes in the preceding pasaage is 

The point to which I w-ish to draw attention is, his title of 
>-JJ Bel Nimiki, king of the gods, I have 

found another passage in 2 ESS, 51, in vrMch the same god 
-4- h has the same title (slightly varied in the 

spelling) y>- Belnii Nimigam. It will he 

rciueinhered that Behm is frequently used for BeL As to the 
final am in nimigam it is. like the title rabn nmdani instead of 
nadu^ and ma-ny others. I believe it was an emphaik pronun- 
ciation. With regard to the etymology of the word nimihi I 
think there can be no doii])t that it meant the Mysterious Beings 
or Mysterious Powers, from the Heb. profundii% inex- 
ploratas (Ges.), a term, which is frequently used in speaking of 
the Deity, ex, yn, Ps. xcii. 5 : The thoughts of the Lord are 
very deepB He (the Lord) discovereth the secrets of the 
daikness.” — Job xii. 22. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God ? canst thou find out the Almighty s perfection ? It is as 
high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know?'' — Job xi, 8. It is evident from these 
passages how suitable the word p^y and its Compounds were 
to furnish a designation worthy of the gods, and therefore my 
derivation of nimihi from that root is, I think, sufficiently 
probable. 

I will add an example in which nimihi does not mean the 
gods themselves, but their divine or mysterious nature. In 
2E3{>, 19, there are praises of Ashurbanipal — *^Sha Nabo u 
Asliur Sar ubullithu-su ; whom IBaho and Ashur caused to he 
horn a Xing (or, brought him into life,, a King) : itsum 
sarrut-zu , a’nd have been the guardians of hts reignB It then 
goes on — Nimiki sun bulku ; I offer a sacriiice to their divine 
power (for the health of his life, the stability of his years, and 
the security of his royal throne)/' An unfortunate mutilation 
of the tablet obscures the sense of one or two other following 
phrases. 
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N.B. Bulhi “sacrifice” is given by Norris, p. 99. 
UhulUtJm is from the verb lullith “to give life.” It-mru 
from 'iicttsir *^to protect.” is here spelt as in 

E.I.H. i. 7 (see above). 

The god m I? bore tbe title (as we ba.To seen) 

of -Mdng of tlie gods/’ But be was also Sar tziiah, ''king of 
tbe Abyss/’ This Tzuab (which answers in some respects to 
the mysterious fl/ceavos of the Greeks) was the Sky — ^tbe 
Heavenly Ocean — the “waters above tbe heavens” of 
Genesis — ^tbe “ Heavenly Nile ” of tbe Egyptian mythology — 
a “profouml” of endless depth — the abode of the gods. 

In 2 R6T, 81, the gods are called '' Children of tbe Abyss,” 
hinut tzuab. But was "King of the Abyss,” .?ar tzuab. 

Therefore, be must have been king of the gods, and, in fact, we 
find him so called. Tbe mythology is, therefore, in accordance 
with itself. The gods of Greece were also the children of 
tbe “ Ocean 

mfcmvov re decov yevecrev . , . , . — Horn. IL S 201. 

In tbe Syllabary 687, ni^ and its plural 
are rendered lU^ “tbe gods.” This is obscure, but I think it 
may be merely tbe initial letter of nimihi used for tbe whole 
word (a frequent usage). 

^ Another example is found in R86, 38, where the same god is 
called Sar tzuab ; Bel Nimiki. And another curious passage 
in which these words occur is the following : B.M. 43, 3, 
“Ashurakhbai, irsu mudu, the wise hing ; khasitzu, the 
gence ; parit, bringing forth ; uzni nimiki, divine thoughts ; slia, 
whom ; =nn n. the god -M T1 ; sar tzuab ilimanni, 

hing of the heavenly abyss; ana \^iy ^mto the ,,,,,, of the great 
gods of heaven and earth ; as kini lib-su, ov; account of his noble 
soul; uduni su, has exalted him.'* 

Here note esp^|^lly nimihi as an adjective ^divine,’ and 
^tbe epithet of the Abyss ilimanni ^heavenly.'' ^ITT! b 
hinaaelf was a * Intelligence ’ (see E27, 4, the 

• X..-' aY,-,' 'i., ' “lir , , mi ,,, 
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in that quality that Ashiirakhbal here invokes him. The other 
words I will treat of elsewhere. Udimi seems ‘he exalted, or 
rewarded ; compare dunni zihruti^ ‘ the prize of valour.’ 


Iy ^ Grods; the Celestials. 

The prayer of Sargiua to Ninev, to give him aid in war, 
was published by Oppert in his Exp. en Mas. p. 338. It begins : 
“Ninev bel Abari ; 0 Mnei\ lord of the Celtstlah !*' This 
translation is, in the first place, probable, because the very 
similar invocation of Sargiua to the god >->^ 
which I believe was fouiul at the same time and place, begins: 

-d- -IT!! !t bel Nimiki ; 0 divine ( ) King of the 

Gods!” [see tlie last article]. 

When, tlierefore, we find that in Hebrew j^oetry tlie word 
Alari signified Hhe Beity’ tlie above-mentioned ‘probability’ 
becomes almost a certainty. The Hebrew word is AUr ; 

the Deity is so called in Gen. xlix. 24, and Isaiah i. 24. 

The sequel of the invocation increases the probability of this 
explanation. Niuev hel Abari, sha sutsu dannut-su, ana Sargina 
sar Ashur, <fec. &o. j 0 Ninev, Lord of the Celestials, whose 
pinnacle is lofty, unto Sargina, king of Assyria {grant every 
blessing) ! &c. 

Sutsu is the summit or pinnacle of a mountain ; 

it has the same meaning as TJlanat, which it replaces frequently. 
Ninev was the Meridian Sun, as appears by many passages in 
the inscriptions. That the Meridian Sun occupies ‘a lofty 
pinnacle ’ is a poetical image of self-eTident truth, and ‘ Lord 
of the Celestials ’ is a natural and proper title for him. 

Sahat. V!’ an Hour. — Agrees with the 

Chald. emphat. “I ^^de all night. I 

crossed the river Thurnat. I reached the city of Arastn at the 
hour of dawn.” — E 21, 53. In the version which I gave of this 
passage (Art. 67) I mistook this word. ‘As Mkhar Siihati,’ at 
the hour of dawn, is the Heb. npl man^ prima lux. 
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fjisiktii — 2 R67, 28 ; wliere it is 

said they were offered to Tiglath Pileser II. by the tribes near 
the Persian Gulf. The epithet hiwat tcmti 
(productions of tlie sea) proves them to be pearls. At the same 
time '‘gold and silver of the country'' %vere offered ; but the 
word (silver) has been mispriiitetl in the 

lithograph published by the British Museum. I propose, there- 
fore, to cancel tiie article Fyplim^ (No. 102) which was founded 
entirely upon this passage. Such misprints add considerably to 
the diiilculty of explaining these ancient records. 


[llZQibBjtii Barrings. — “ Inzabati sha iizuu-sha ; the earrings 
of her ears '' — Tablet 102. The Hebrew word corresponding 
is ‘inauris/ an earring. But h and m are nearly the 


Tian. 


same in 


!• Satibulti, a Necklace (see Art. 91). — I have since found the 
word tiiihib in the form ‘ a bracelet ' in Buxtorf's Lex. 

p. 2804. Tliis completes the evidence. The Assyrian word 
is a diminutive. 

^ Commentators have had great dilliculty in explaining the 
article of female dress called mbisim mentioned in 

Isaiah hi. 3 8. See Lowth on Isaiah,' p. 250, who says he had 
consulted on this word the learned Dr. Hunt, professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford, who could find nothing in the 
Arabic dictionaries that threw any light upon it. Now, if we 
suppose a very ancient error of a letter ^ substituted for the 
word was originally Armillce^ which gives a very 

satisfactory sense, since one of the commentators, Ahen Ezra, 
renders the word suhisim ^ ornaments of the legs,' of 

course merely from conjecture, the sense seeming to require that 
meaning. 

Lowth himself says, p. 249, that this “ inventory as I may 
call it, of the wardrobe of a Hebrew Lady must from its 
obscurity have been, pecnlMy. liable to the mistakes of tran- 
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scribersJ* This remark of the learned Bishop justifies me in 
proposing the above emendation. 

^ The tablet 1 (>2, ‘ the jewels of the goddess Islitar/ from which 

I have taken the two last words inmhaii u,nd siihlJAilti^ receives 
a very good illustration from EzekvxTi. 11, where he describes 
Jerusalem under the image of a bride dressed out in all manner 
of splendid ornaments. I fpiote Lowth's translation, p. 251, of 
his work on Isaiah: — 

And I decked thee with ornaments : 

A ml I put bracelets upon thine hand, 
and a chain on tliy neck : 

And I put a jewel on thy nose, 

ari<i earrings on thine ears, 

and a splendid crown upon thine head. 

Three of the lines correspond exactly to what we find written 
on the Assyrian tablet : — 

Subibulti sha tzairi-sha; And a chain on her neck; 

inzabadi sh a uziiu-sha, ; and earrings on her ears ; 

mir raba slia reshdu-sha. and a splendid crown upon her head. 

This close coincidence shows how familiar Ezekiel must have 
been with Chaldman customs and modes of expression.. He 
was nearly contempomry with this tablet ; which may have been 
written about thirty years before his birth. 

^ I may add that I was not aware of the parallel passage in 
Ezekiel when I published my translation of this Assyrian tablet 
in June 1865, in the Trans. E.S.L. vol. 8. I mention this 
J)ecause some are still incredulous concerning Assyrian deci- 
pherment. 

!• Mamitu. i translated this word ‘a 

Promise ' in No. 49 of this Glossary. But it is more than a 
promise; it is an oath. It is derived from the Ch. and Syr. 
verb jurare; whence j'^ramentum^ which is 

almost exactly the Assyrian mamita. I will give another 
example of the word. Tiglath Pileser had taken prisoners all 
the kings of the Nahiri. But/* he says, I pardoned them ; 
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and I only bound them by an Oath on the great gods, tor all 
future time to submit to my authority.” Biema arsa sunuti j 
nanishta-sun ekhir. Mamit ili rabi ana arkat tanu, ana taniu 
muti.— Tig. V. 11-16. 
th/ is spelt 

submission ; but I think that ardutti 
the final i being equivalent to the 
Ctam (or ■with 

‘ I bound by an oath.’ This is 
in the T conjugation. This usage 
!g a verb to a substantive derived from 

ana siki.pi uziJdp, &o. &c. 

The Greek Om an Oath, root of opwixi, resembles the 
Chaldee and Syriac adjuravit (which is a conjugation of 

■A-U'i if so, perhaps the curious plirase rapeiv opKia, 
rafieiv tpiXorrjra, ‘to swear friendship,’ is not unconnected 
with the Semitic verb tami ‘to bind by an oath, which we 
have just been considering: ^iXoTtjTa km opKia Triara 
TO/ioi/Tes.— -Horn. II. 7 73. Of course the notion of cutting up 
a sacrifice is also present in the phrase, which may, therefore, 
have had a mixed origin, partly indigenous, partly borrowed 
from tlie East. 

Shamami. V Heavens.-Agrees entirely 

with the Heb. rTO'’D12y-— 

Ishtar sarrat shamami ; Ishtar queen of heaven . — Tablet 100. 
^^y y^ Itti {signs or wonders^ Cli. 

^ < y sliamami hakkari, {were 

seen] loth in liemen and earth , — Black stone of Esarliaddon, 
col. iii. 13. Tke original kieratic text has ri for the last 
syllahle : the cursive is given wrongly. 

I have ffiven in No. 2 of this Glossary another and more 


zati, ana ardutti ntami s 
Here Mamit ‘an 0£ 
is homage, prostration, 
means ‘ snbin.ission to me j 
possessive pronoun >^^yf 
y>- for the last letter) means 
tlie same verb juravit 
is very frequent of couxding c 
it, as eptih iMih-su ; 


Peace.— From the Ch. and 
Habir salimati, la adirn 
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— Stand, inscr, L 13. 
is Ch. 


lovhig 2^eace^ hit not fearing war, 
^Y>“ 2S otherwise Yv 


tukumti 
Hahir f' 
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178. 


Examples are very common, such as 'pa7iiis-m ‘ to him ; 
tsirSs-sun ‘upon them,' &c. &c. 

U 2 ^pit ‘a pledge,’ Heb. verb and subst. Hipli. 

‘to take a pledge from one.’ Panni ‘times, i.e. returning 
occasions, Lat. wee.’. Heb. n:D ‘ t"™.’ 

Patitsi or Patizi. ^ Priest.-ThiB 

sacerdotal title remained in use for an immense length ot time, 
from the days of Sbems-Yemand Ismi-Dagon, eighteen centuries 
before Christ, until the time of Nebuchadnezzar and probably 
longer. Before there were kings at Nineveh that country was 
governed by high priests of Ashur, as is manifest fiom the 
following passage ; “ The temple of Anu and Yem which 

Shems-Yem, Patitsi of Ashur, son of Ismi-Dagon, who was also 
Patitsi of Ashur, in ancient times had made ; that temple had 
fallen to decay.”— Tigl. vii. 60. And Nebuchadnezzar in the 
E.I.H. inser. i. 5 gives himself the same title, viz. Patitsi tdri, 
‘High Priest.’ And it is spelt in the same way. 

I suspect that the Patizeithes of Herodotus is not a name hut 
a title, viz. Patizi ‘ high priest.’ We know that he was a 
Magian priest, and doubtless a man of high station, for he was 
Comptroller of the King’s household when he revolted against 
Cambyses. And be is called by Ctesias ‘ Spbendadates, which 
is not a name but a Zend title ‘given to the Holy One;” see 
Eawliuson’s Herodotus, vol. 2, p. 456. Such a title would be 
nearly equivalent to ‘ High Priest.’ 

ITU9it)i *3^ Vicegerent, vicar, substitute. — This is the 

Arabic Naib, deputy, substitute, lieutenant; superl. Nmh, 
viceroy (Gilchrist’s Vocabulary, p. 81). Schindler writes the 
word in Hebrew letters Naih, and renders it ‘substi- 

tutus, delegatus, prorex,’ and derives it from the Arab, 
root ‘substituit, posuit in suo loco,’ p. 1084. 

Sargina, thus boastfully commences an inscription (E36, 1) : 
Sargina saknu Bel/mnab nahit Ashur f Sargina the Viceroy, of 
^ Bel, the glgriom -• J-shwr ’! ' 
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Similarly Nobucliadnezzar boasted to be “tbe mortal 
Image of Marduk” (see kvt. Bila, No. 160). And similarly 
tbe successors of Mahomet took tbe title of Caliidis, i.e. bis 
Substitutes or Vicegerents, from the Kvsh. Caliph successit 
in locum altcrius, vicem gessit. — Sch. Even tbe present Sultan 
of Turkey has for one of his titles ‘the shadow of God.’ 

180 Saknn. V * 17 ^’ “■ ''''^®roy ; a Lieutenant of tbe 

great King. — Istakkan Saknuti {over all those lands] he placed 
Lieutenants or Viceroi/s . — Botta 16, 27. Ibis word bus tbe sign 
of ‘rank’ or ‘class’ prefixed 'V ““O' *7^ >“<y<. 

Saknu Bel, Viceroy of Bel, was a title of Sargiua (seethe 
preceding article). Botta’s inscriptions often read Sakan Bel 
^ instejid of Saknu Bel. The Chaldee Sagan pD 
is nearly related to the Assyx'ian Sakan, for Gosenius intcipiets 
Vicar'ius (principis), and thence Prmtor, Praxfectiis pio>ineiee, 
quoting Ezra ix. 2, <fec. &c. 

181. PSikllBjtii Chief Magistrates, Prefects, 

Governors. — Agrees entirely with tbe Heb. i^llTTQ plnr. of 
ns otherwise nilQ princeps. They were divided into two 
classes, aJcU and shapiri (perhaps ‘greater ’and ‘smaller’).— 
0pp. Kbors. line 178. > 

182. UBiIHi a kind of Head Dress denoting high rank. 

In 2 R 25, 21 >-y<yt^^ >--^y Belna is explained 

Agie hillvii, crowns of lordship (or high rank). And in the 
next line ^y<y'!^ ^y-^ J^y “ explained 

Agie sarti, crowns of royalty. Alihpani means ‘a Leader, 
* General, or Sovereign ;’ it is literally ‘ one who goes first,’ from 
alik, Heb. g®/ andywref, Heb. n2D ‘before.’ It is a 

very common title. In the P.C. language it is generally ren- 
dered ^y <y- because <y- answers to the Assyrian pani, 
and Ji^y (to go) is in Assyrian alih. From this word >-y<y't5^ 
nam ‘a head dress or coronet,’ we easily see why an Assp-ian 
governor or other nobleman was usually called a hel nam 
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right to wear it; decorated. 

Other examples of the word : In the fifth line of the Obelisk 
the god t:]]]] has the title ‘crowner 

with crowns,' or ‘bestower of crowns; and in line 14, which 
closes the invocation, all the great gods are collectively called 
3£usimu musarhu sa.rruti-ya, ‘those who have 

crowned me with crowns, and have established my royal power.' 
Similarly in Ashnrakhbal’s invocation, R27, line 3 (which is 
misprinted) the god Ann is called >-s4" 

‘giver of divine crowns.' But this title, though shared by the 
other gods, chiefly belonged to II (pronounced possibly 

Bita), insoinucb that it coalesced with his name, and he was 
called Bita-bel-nam, Bita lord of crowns. On the stone of 
Zaaleh a simple individual, one of the witnesses, has the name 
Arda-Bita-belnam, servant of Bita-hehiam. 

183. ITOjinilti distinction of wearing the Bfam (see the pre- 

ceding article). 

Sha eli gimir inati-sun siitrin-su ana namiiti istakkan, who 
placed Us officers over all their lands, giving them the distinction 

of the Nam. >-^'f 5=|||5= ^I<> “ 

passage without the vowel. — Botta 40, 24, and 

36, 17, quoted by Norris, p. 459. 

184. Nebushasban. a Chaldman Proper Name.— It is one of 

great interest, being mentioned by the prophet Jerem. xxxix. 13. 
“ So Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard, and Nebushasban 

. . ; and all the king of Babylon's princes; even they sent 

and took Jeremiah out of the court of the prison.’^ The Hebre%- 

text of the Bible has pW'in]? 

Of this name Gesenius and Burst give different etymologies, 
taken from Persian and Sanskrit, and altogether inadmissible. 
The meaning of the name is to be sought in the Semitic lan- 
guages. I have already stated in Articles 164 and 165 that 
the Assyrian gives the jBOSt simple and natural meaning to these 
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names, it is easy to see ttie meaning oi xNeousiiasoaii m 
riaii, but I did not gire it in Art. 165 because at tkat time I 
bad not met with the name in the Assynan records. 

Nebii-sbazib~aiii means ‘ Nebo save me V This verb occurs 
under the form smib mini ‘ prescrv’^e me 1 * 

in the inscription of Nabonidus ii. 20. Recently, however, 
Mr. G. Smith has discovered the name of Nebo-sezib-ani on a 
tablet in the British Museum. This Assynan name was given 
as a compliment to the son of Pharaoli Necho I, king of hgypt*, 
at that time a subordinate king of the city Athribis, but who 
afterwards apparently ascende<l the throne of Egypt by his 
native name of Psametik I (see G. Smith in Lepsius Zeit- 
sebriit, p. 9G). 

185. Yami. 5=^1} Tt the Sea. — Agrees exactly with the 

Heh. if pronounced as This word, as Nonas has 

pointed out (dict^^ p. 4G7), occurs 2R43, 59, where it is made 
synonymous with J y JZjzl and both of which 

signify ‘the sea see also 2R41, 45. 

186. KMbishti. A Roofing Beams. — 

Tie beams. Heb. ‘©‘IH Bgavit, superalligavit, super! mposnit, 
clausit, compegit (Sch.). Botta 46, 59, “I laid its roof with 
Miihiahti of the land of Khamana (Mount Hermon)."' These 
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Here is written tjf- 1 have translates 

asliaraddan malki ‘first of kings,’ since tlie plirase occurs else- 
wliere undoubtedly in that sense ; but I should not be surprised if 
it meant here ‘first of artificers or planners’ from tlie Syr. and 
Cbakl. verb malak, ‘to take counsel,’ especially since 

that verb occurs directly afterwards (1. 25), ana episb iniri 
suatu rabisb amtallik (wbicb is the T conjugation of malah ‘ to 
consult’), and perhaps again in the same fine, ‘in niilik-ya, 
written y>- • 

1 translate hala via ‘ every Idtid ’ because I think it is the 
same phrase which is found in tlie name of one of the Palaces. 
Baikal pakidat kala mu, the Palace of protection of every hind, 
i.e. in which every kind of useful thing is stored up or cared for 
[[as was in fact the case, for it comprised all manner of public 
offices and departments]]. See Esarhaddon vi. 26 for this name 
of the palace. 

Tila. Life, or Health.— In Art. 38 I considered the phrase 

1? -^1 I ana ti zi-sn, ^ for tlie liealth 

of tlieir lives/ and I said ** tlie word ti is perliaps tlie abbre- 
viation of some longer word.” I liave since lonnd tliat it stands 
foT Tikiy used apparently in the sense of ‘healtli/ The following 
passage seems decisive on that point ; it occurs in a prayer for 
the prosperity of King Ashurbanipal, 2R3G, 20, sacrifice 

to the gods yy >-ry >-<y< >-gy >-|y-;s«^ y-^^^ J ana tUasi-su, 
‘jiro salute vit£e sum/ 

Another example is found in EG*, Xo. 7, where Sargina builds 
a temple, ‘ana tila-su/ pro salute siia ; dimu zir-su, the tran- 
quillity {or security) of his race; tsidiki slia Aslmr-ki, the jmt 
government of Assyria; salam Ashur-ki, and its safety. 

Mitmna. {tc Ml MI ^ Gift.-Agrees 

entirely with the Heb. pti ‘ a gift.’ Mitinna was the name 
of a king of Tyre who paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser II, see 
2R67, m- Em fvit name was doubtless Mitinna-Bel, ‘gift of 
Bel f instances that names were shortened 



in oommon parlance by omitting the name of tlie god, or in some 
other wayr Thus we have Zcibdcm which, spoken full, was 
probably ^Nebo has given a warrior/ Elsewhere 

(R41, 23; we have Umman-nunau, king of the Siisians, 
addressed by an ambassador simply as ‘‘King Ummanr* And 
so also if I am not mistaken, Ahaz, king of Judah, had in his 
youth been called Jcho-ahazi (Jehovah is my possession) ; see 
Art 135. Ami so Kiga-s {ftohtxh\j iof Khmnha’-nigm^h the 
name of a foreigner on the Zaaleh stone. 

'>■ Mitintii >-^y<r a Gift— Tliis is another 

form of the last word. Sometimes the first letter is -(JUJU. 
Mitinti king of Aslulud is named in R38, 51. He submitted to 
Sennacherib, an^l was rewarded with several cities taken from 
Hezekiah ; see R30, 24. He probably rendered still further 
services to the Assyrians, for in the days of Esarh addon we find 
that he was king of Ascalon (R48, 4). 

Mitinti is probably a contmction of Mitinti-Bel ‘gift of Bel.' 
Another form of this name Kidinta-Bel is found in the Behistun 
inscription, 1. 34. The root is natan to give.' 

Eabshakeh. ’^yy»?=- 

Assyria sent Rahshakeh from Lachish to king Hezekiah 

Then Rahshakeh stood and cried with a loud voice in the 

Jews' language — 2 Kings xviii. The above is one of the 

most familiar passages of scripture. Schindler and Gesenins 
explain the name Rahshakeh by ‘ princeps pinoemarmn,' that 
is ‘ Chief Butler, or Cupbearer/ By a curious coincidence when 
Tiglath Pileser II. sent an envoy to Mitinna king of Tyre to 
demand tribute (2 EOT, 60) he says; “I sent an officer who 
was a Rahshah to the city of Tyre.” The verb employed is 
(islihur ‘I sent an Envoy.' 

^ I feel some doubt about Rahshakeh being the ‘Chief Butler/ 
The meaning seems incongruous, for why should a ‘chief butler' 
be the chosen envoy in two instances ? Some light is thrown 
upon it by the gloss in 2 R31, 34, which explains ‘the ranl$: of 
Rab-sak,' or ^y- by ‘ the rank of >y- >y-.* The 

von. IV.— [sew sbeibs.] ^ 



latter word appears in tlie glosses to have the meaning illns- 
trions/ There was a great temple o£ >f Here it may 

he observed that sah signifies ^head or chief* in P.C. 

hence would he ^ great chief * or ^ distinguished 

nobleman.’ Such a .meaning is much more probable than 
^ chief butler.’ 

In the story of Joseph (Genes. xL) the ^ chief butler’ has a 
Tery diflerent name, Sa?' ka-meMim 

Again we find Sahho explained 

^>^11 JBaiTii in 2E30, 3. And the latter word (which 
is often reduced to its first sign) signifies * chief or ^ first.’ 
Hence Rah-Sah would bo * great Prince.’ 

192. OllGdorlajOnieri ^ celebrated king of Elam in the days of 
Abraham (Gen. xiv.). — Many conjectures have been oflered 
respecting this name. The first part of the name is written *^"73 
in the Hebrew text of Genesis. I think it is the Assyrian 
K'luLur^ and that it probably means ^King.’ There was an 
ancient king Kudur-mabnk whose inscription is given in R, pL 2. 
His name seems to mean *^King,’ with an unknown adjective 
added. This hcdwr seems to represent the Arabic ^ potens,’ 

whence ‘llj^p and hadir ‘potens,’ hudra ‘power’ 

(Schindler). Gilchrist’s Vocabulary, p. 210, has qtidiir ‘rank, 
dignity, greatness qadir ‘powerful;’ al-qadir ‘ the Almighty ’ 
[hence the name of the celebrated Arab chief Abd-el-Kader, 
‘servant of the Almighty’]; qted/ir ‘powerful, Almighty;’ 
qudrut ‘power, omnipotence, providence qudruti adj. ‘divine.’ 

Supposing, then, that this is the meaning of the first part of 
the name, let us go on to the remainder. The name is written 
in the Greek version of the LXX XoSoXkoyoiiop : in the 
Vulgate Chodorlahomor. Admitting (from what has been said) 
that the first part is '^'Ip? name will be with the epithet 
Xo JO flop. Now this adjective lo-gomor is pure Assyrian, 
lor-gamav ‘living for ever.’ I have shown in Art. 160 that 
lor-gamar in Assyrian answers to ^nu-hila ‘everlasting’ in P.C. 
and that one qf the principal gods had the title of Aga-nu-hila 
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* king Hying for ever/ This translation is repeated three times in 
the phite 2 11 1 3, so there can He no doubt of its correctness. 
The pompous title of Kudur-Ia-gamar king liying for ever ’ is In 
accordance with the inflation of Orierihi] style. Sec for instance 
the bt.)ok of BanieL ^ Then spake the Chahheaiis to the king in 
Syriac, ^0 king live foe e%"er 1’ Even at the present day the 
Shah of Persia is styled “Centre of the nniverso!^ and the 
Sultan of Turkey, ‘•Shadow of God!" 

In the same passage of Genesis is named “Tidal king of 
nations,” This mune is admitte<l to be incorrect. The LXX 
have QafjyaX, It appears to mo that this name can be well 
represented by the Assyrian Tar-gal “great Chief," 

a title very similar to having the same 

meaning. 

Ill the same passage is named Amraphel king of Shinar, 
Shinar or 'Sevvaap is rendered Ba^vXcovia by the 

LXX and yg Ba^vXoovos. The meaning of the name is 
uncertain. Gesenius says “Origo latet.” Nevertheless I think 
it probable that it means “the two rivers" or Mesopotamia, 
since it was the level alluvial plain between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. From the Heb. ^two" and “a 

river/ Sep’-^vaap* |~I have since found myself anticipated in 
this conjecture by Professor Kawlinson in Smiths diet, of 
the Bible.] 

Sibuta. otherwise Sabuta 

Old Age. — Agrees exactly with the Ghald. ‘ senectns, 

canities/ which is also written Schindler says that 

denotes a more advanced old age than nipt* The 
latter term is applied to a man 60 years old, while 
denotes (jtiMa llebrwas) an age of TO years. But it is evident 
that this is a mere Hebrew fmmj^ resting only on the resem- 
blance between word ^ seven/ This 

niirneml takes the vowel i in Assyrian {^mEiha “seven/ X'o. 106). 

Examples of this word. — In Kl5, 54 the king celebrates the 
praises of his ancestor Ashnr-dayan (whoso name signifies 
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*^AsIinr is judge’) and he says of him that his piety endeared 
him to the gods, so that he attained unto grayhairs and old age ; 
‘sahiita u labiruta illiku/ A very similar phrase occurs in the 
prayer which terminates Sargina’s long inscription, 0pp. Khors. 
line 191, where, speaking of the Divine Bulls whose iniageB 
carved in stone guarded his Palace, he says : ‘Kihitiis-sii, 
their divine ivill., or power; inalku buiiii-siiu, may the King who 
made them; sibuta lillik, to a very old agej' In both 

those examples the substantive is governed by the same verb 
alih Heb. following phrase, or one very like it, 

occurs at the end of many inscriptions, ex.gi\ B 66 , 49. / Bit 
ebusu ; lala-sha lusbim I In Babilam in kirbi-su sibuta luksut !’ 
(spelt ^y>- ^ I have made this building ; may its 

glory endure! In Babylon^ within i% may I reach old age!\ 
The word is derived from or 3 ,*^ canuit, con- 

sennit : otherwise written When used as a 

substantive this word is rendered ^ senex septuagenarins ’ by 
Schindler. As a verb, it appears in one of the oldest inscriptions, 
that of Khammurahi. That ancient king bnilt a Castle, and he 
concludes his inscription with a prayer that it may 4ast for 
many ages/ or perhaps ^ grow old in glory,’ in kihrati lu-skaih / 
In an invocation to the goddess Beltis, 2 R 66 , 5, she is 
called “ Queen of war and battle, ‘ slia halu-slia as bit-khira 
sihthu val imagaru,’ whose power in Heaven old age will never 
destroy r Here I have conjecturaily rendered Bit Khirg, 

^ Heaven.’ The parallel passage in the other invocation to Beltis, 
quoted by Norris, diet. p. 91, has ^balus-sn as shamami’ 
- -4- Huer power in Heaven.’ 

Imagaru is the Chald. magar Ho destroy.’ 

194. Situ. <h a Grandfather. — This word is evidently 

derived from the last, viz. Sib (old) ; Sihut (old age). Heb. 3 ,*^ 
‘Senex,’ see Job xv. 10 . hairs.’ “If 

mischief befal him, then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” » Genes, xlii. 38, sibut-ya ‘ my gray 
hairs 
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A good example of the word is found in 21133, 10, where 
it occurs among many similar phrases : y >-<y< J 

ana sibuti-su, io his grandfather. The meaning is well ascer- 
tained by the preceding phrases, viz. Uo his child; to his son; 
to his brother ; to liis father ; to his grandfather ; all which are 
rendered into Proto-Ciialdman in the opposite column. The 
P.(X for grandiather * is Ahha. 

SibtSt ’^y^ |>-|| >“^^y, a Grandmother. — ^Perainine of the 
last word. It occurs in a gloss in 2R32. hd (imfortunatelj 
partly broken), \\hieh, comparoil with the following., shows that 
Slhtai^ etpiivaleut to Umma rahn or Grandmother ^iy| ^y ^y^-- 
It is also made e(|uiva]ent to ^Y>^y ^mother,’ followed hy tiio 
epithet Ah or sal\ which is perhaps an abbreviation of 

the Heb. za^pia ^old.' 

Siba. -cTTf!, Seven. — The same with the Heb. 

In 2RlO, 14 the imiiicral reiulere<l SiheL So alscj in Cd 

of the same plate (in a different phrase). And in the first lino 
of Bellino s inscription we find arklii sibuti ■ ■5=11 -<i< 

in the seventh month. And on tablet K 1, last line, ^y 
<1- iif- ^1 tarn sibntti, day the seventh, 

Sabbi. ->f the name of one of the Assyrian 

Deities. — The inscription of Tiglath Pileser and several others 
commence with a list of the principal gods of Assyi-ia, generally 
about twelve or fourteen in number. In one of these lists the 
name of Sahhi occurs, on the unpublished tab. 100, otherwise 
This is a proof of his high rank in the celestial hierarchy. In 
the tablet K, 255 his name occurs coupled with that of the god 
Aim. The tablet K, 252 contains a copious list of the families 
of the gods. From such lists as these the ancient Greeks may 
have borrowed some ideas, and we may see in them the first 
germ of Hesiod ^s Theogonia, In this tablet Sahhi stands con- 
spicuously at the head of his family, who are named in a com- 
partment of eight lines, the last line of which is Hli sha hit 
Sabbi,’ these are the gods of the home of Sahhi. In the name of 
this god, the number seven stands conspicuous (see. the ; 
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preceding article). I have suggested in the Trans. E.S.L. that 
he may have ruled specially over the seven planets, and that his 
worship may have been connected with that of Sabazius, an 
Oriental deity. It may be remembered also that the worshippers 
of Dionysus gave him the mystical title of and shouted 

duriug the orgies Evol Sa^oL ! 

Slirmat Eebel]ion.-~Heb. "rebellious/ 

related to rebel' (Burst's lex.), 

V <^fy Amish surinat-zu, I foTf/ave his rebellion 
(Opj}. Kliors. pi. 6, 1. 51). Amish ‘ purgavi’ is tlie Arabic Terb 
purgare.' The Hebrew has not tlie verb, but has the 
derived substantive ^ purgatio.' — Ges, 

Sumila, ^ Left Hand (see Art. 46).— 


The present spelling is an important variation. The sign Ti^Y 


though its normal value is Ku^ is frequently to be read Su. In 
E42, 53 Sennacherib speaks of his 2 )a]ace, After mentioning the 
gates he says I made noble figures of the divine bulls formed 
of stone from the province of Balada, and I set them on the right 
side and on the left.” ■•^41 

u sumila [ushazbit sisa-shin]. The conjunction ^ (and) is mis- 
printed in the lithographed text. In writing the sign 
Bn it sometimes happened that the broad ends of the horizontal 
wedges coalesced at their points, and thus formed a continuous 
line. In this manner the sign became or at least not 
easily distinguishable from it ; and thus, if I mistake not, the 
scribes got into the habit of writing for Bn in certain words. 

KSirSiZi ^ Proclamation. — “ Useful works such as puri- 

fying the river, and digging wells for the use of the citizens, they 
(the kings my ancestors) never thought of doing, nor ever issued 
such decrees." Passages similar to this, but varying slightly in 
the expressions employed, abound in the inscriptions. Yal 
ustabil karaz-zu, they never made proclamation. Karaz is the 
€h. ^proclamavit/ From hence is derived the substantive 
harvs ^prseco* a Crier. This harm is the origin of the 
Greek K'gpv^ ^ a herald' or, ‘public crier,' of which the Doric 
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form Kapv^ was probably tbe ori^nal one. Equally interesting 
is tbe verb mtahil^ %yliich is associated with Tbis is 

tlio istapJiel or ST conjugation of tbe verb and is Ho 
make proclamation by sound of trumpet/ Sncb proclamation 
was tbe or ^21*’ fuhil so fiiniiliar to us in Englisb and 
German under tbe form JnhiL 

In 2R43, 42 j^nT C3 Ml ^ S^IT 

Hstabilu karaz-zu' merely means ^/le c/ave orders^' viz. to create 
a library of useful knowledge, by inscribing tbe clay tablets, of 
wbicb so many fragments liave been found. Tbis passage makes 
me doubt wlietber ]citra:>zii is not rather the Heb. ‘ to 

speak aloud; to command ;V so tbat karat would be a sub- 
stantive meaning a Hominand.^ Tbis verb is related to 
tliougb beginning with a different letter. Tbe LXX renders 
both of them l)y /C7)pva-a€iv. In Bellino line 41 tbe word 
mtahil is written where 

replaces T£Ty U lu, 

201. Shanit. Instruction— g^yyy 

Dibbu sbarut istbiir iznik ib(ri) ; Tablets of instruction he 
wrote^ d’c. dec . — 2 E 43, 42. This phrase often ocenrs. Tbe 
usual spelling is sarrut 

202. Lagainairi ^ Susians, named, with many others, 

on tbe tablets of AsburbanipaL—- -Tbis word suggests a different 
explanation of tbe name of king Kudur-lagamar (Ghedorlaor/ier) 
from that wbicb I gave in Art. 192. Perhaps it is a purely 
Snsian name, meaning Servant or Worshipper of the god 
Lagamar. Similar names were borne by two other kings, 
Kudur ->f Nakbundi, and Kudur-Mabiik. Tbis meaning 
of tbe word kudur in tbe language of Elam is, however, merely 
conjectural, and based on tb© analogy of names in other 
languages, as Abdallah, Abd-Istarte, Abed-Nebo, Sbemesb-Bar 
{servant of JBar).^ &c. &c, 

203. Salanij Peace. — Tbe following passage was omitted in Art. 1T5. 

In 0pp. Kbors. 10, 90 Bie king of Asbdod rebels against Sargina, 
who subdues him and makes Akbimiti, bis brother, king in bis ' 
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stead. But the people of Aslidod refuse to receive liim, and 
elect as their king a native of the province of Yainan, who had 
no right to the throne Qu hel giizd). Then follows (line 97) In 
sukhiit libhi-ya, in the vigour of my heart; gigir ummaiii- 3 ra val 
upakkhir, I assemhled no army ; val akzura karasi, 1 collected 
no baggage ; itti kuradi-ya, hut with my soldiers; sha ashar 
sahni itti-ya la ip|)arku, tolio in time of peace had not quitted my 
standards ; ana ir Ashdudi allik, I marched to the assault of 
AshdodJ* These soldiers were his body“guard 5 who were never 
disbanded. 

Ashar salmi ^ loco pacis ' used 
for ^ tempore pacis/ Itti ‘standards/ Ch. 

‘signum militare/ which the scribes often confused with '*^’1 
manus^ because ‘troops' and ‘standards^ are cognate ideas. 
But, if preferred, we can translate “ who ha<l not quitted my 
sidel 

204;. Dapinu. EH a Physician. — Oblique case 

'I’be king named ^ had appa- 

rently been attacked by an illness. The magistrates of the 
cities raised a statue to the god Nebo, imploring him to send 
health to the king. The inscription on the statue is given in 
E35, No. 2. It begins: ‘‘Ana Nebu dapini, wito Neho the 
physician \we dedicate this statueY' The word is explained as 
follows in the gloss 2 E48, 50 : 

-4- ^ the god Bapimi [meansi 

^>^y yy utdu-a, the god who 

heals by meam of salubrious spring sd Tarpa ‘the healer,/ ‘ the 
physician,' seems a verbal substantive from the Heb. rapa 
‘sanavit/ Utdu-a ‘a spring of water' is very common. The 
Eomans were excessively fond of using medicinal springs ; it now 
appears that the Assyrians had also discovered their virtues and 
efficacity. In the word Dapin I believe the final N is merely 
formative, as in many other Hebrew words (see Gesenius). 
The root is the Arab* medicina^ which Schindler transcribes 
tah^ whence W ■ a,n<i 'rnedicus. This Arab. gtO 
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is, I suppose, of tlie same origin with Heb. 3,^ or ‘ bonus 
‘ to do good " to a sick person might be used for ^ to heal/ 
This gloss about ‘medical waters' will, perhaps, enable us to 
go further in explaining this inscription, No. 2. The word 
shakie follows. Ana Nebo dapini shakie ; perhaps this moans 
[Lord of] medicinal drmi^gkts^ from the Heb. ‘potiis' 

a draught — Ps. 102, Hosea ii. Nebo is next called tarhit 
sakJdf which I think iiiaj mean learned and wise, Tarhit 
generally means ‘educated / here I would say ‘learned/ Salckil 
is the Ch. sapiens, intelligens. 

The Talmud uses for the GIreek ?>a<j>V7] a bay tree. 

I tiiiiik there may be snme connection, because rinulms was 
a skilful physician, larpoB croefyos^ says Aristophanes. Indeed 
he was the same as Uaicov^ who was the great pliysiciaii of the 
gods. It is possible that a branch of the SacjyjfT] hung out 
indicated the abode of a physician. 

JDa.jnnu in 2 Ft 31, 70 stands opposite to emamii^ but tlie two 
columns are independent and unconnected lists of verbs, and 
both are in Assyrian, 

Nu-bila (see Articles 159, 160). — I will here add some 
further evidence. In 2Rl8, 19 we see that the P.C. monogram 
means a ‘ sale ' or ‘ bargain/ in Assyrian 
simti. And we find the monogram used in that sense on 
the Michaux stones. Now when this monogram is followed by 
>-< hila it is explained in Assyrian by umu gamru^ 

\m ‘ a sale which will cease/ or ^ a temporary sale.' But 
when it is followed by >-< wndoila it is explained 

nmii la gamru ‘ a sale which is for ever/ 

Eniima. adv. When. — Appears to agree 

exactly with the Arab. enma (cum, qiiando). Enuaia 

haikal satii ilabbiru innakhii, when this palace shcdl grow old and 
decay, — Bell. i. 63. Enuma, &c. &c. When Ashur-daniii-a, in 
the days of Salinanubar his father, raised an insurrection, &c. (kc.— 
R32, 39. 1 will add a curious passage from tab. ITS, in which 
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the ■word occurs four times without any yariation 

of spelling, and its meaning admits of no doubt : — 

1. Eiiiuna talk, III! 'urultli~ka» "VYlien thon goest tliy way. 

2. eiiiima tibbiru naru Khnbur, when tlion Grossest the river Khnbnr. 

3. euTiina tallaku tsir, when thon goest beyond (i.e. the Sea). 

4. ennma tazaklvibn bnla, when thou 

N.B. I haye omitted several intermediate lines. 

In the above, tailaku is twice spelt -n<T>-e!lEj ; tibliru 

IdJ E3 .^TII- — » •»»«<!' tlllc 

nearly as in Art. 55, which see. is written 

which frequently means / beyond," and is used as a pre|)osition. 
Going ‘■beyond the Sea' is meant, for a mention of ‘ships" follows. 
Bilati JZj Tribute.— Agrees with the Ch. “1^2 • 

Ex.gr. ‘■‘■ Bilai of the kings of Syria and of the kings of 
Aramma and Chaldsea.""— 2E675 74 (the first have the title 
mTin% the others only malki). Sometimes spelt , 

ex.gr. Bilat mada, the great tribute . — Phill. iii. 21. 

bilat“Zun kabitti, their abundant tribute. — Phill. iii. 53. 
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Lakhari, Tranquillity.— I think this word is the contrary of 
Jcliari disturbance ' (whence talckari ^ battle \ but I am not 
sure about it. 

Kima zudinni khu nigitsi^ like frightened zitdimii birds; 
ipparsii, they flew away ; ashar la hari, to a place that was 

midisturhed; R37, 18. Spelt -ET A-+ If -TT<T- 

The word is also found in the name of one of the Ejionyms 
(2R68, No. 2 obv.), <y^ Dimu u 

lakimr (probably pronounced DimudakharX nieaning ^ Peace 
and Timiqiiillity." The word Dhnu is very frequent in the 
Ksense of ‘repose/ especially when prayers are 

offered up for the health of the king and the dim a- or ‘ repose ' 
of his family (see the art, Dimu^ No. 130). 

>-JJ often means “and.” When so used, Norris transcribes 
it aeZi (diet. p. 84). I belieTC he is right, but ^ (if) was jirobably 
substituted in reading the name as more eu})honious. 

“ Peace and Tranquillity.” As the Eponyin gave his name to 
the year, he may have adopted this name during his year of 
office, honi ominis cazmi. His real name may have been quite 
different, and perhaps was thought unsuitable or unlucky. 

Izmi. s:y Power. — Hob. (same meaning). 

As izmi sha Uramazda, hy the power of Oromasdes, This phrase 
occurs continually in the Behistun inscription. The meaning of 
the word is well shown in the name of an Eponym in 2 R 69, 
No. 4 obv. Kbiga-izmi-bitkhira, who is named again in pL 68, 
No. 1 reverse, hut this time the word izmi is changed 

for >^yyyy ruhu^ ‘klng^ or ‘powe:^ul chief.' I translate the 
name, “ Good is the King of heaven,” meaning Ashur. Com- 
pare many other similar names, especially a Babylonian one on 
the Mich, stone, Khiga-sab-Marduk (flfarduh is the good hing\ 
Balmainibar. ^y?^ ^y Hh >4'’ celebrated ‘Obelisk 
King.' — He is called Shalmanuhar hy Rawlinson (Herod. YoL 1, 
p. 462). With less probability he is named by Norris and 
Oppert, Shalmaneser. 

I have in vain (until lately) sought for any evidence in cor- 



roboration of either of these names, hut I now find, on comparing 
two lists of Eponyms in 2R, pL 68 that the same man is called 
->f «<F<V ]} San-sallim'-ani (the Moon is my 

saviour) in one list, and in the 

other. Now am and amii are variants of 

the same word, as appears by numerous examples in the lists of 
Eponyins. Consequently must liaye the value 

mllhn and the meaning Ho save" or Ho give peace or rest/ 
Another very similar example is found in the name of the 

Eponym (see 2B, pi. 61^). -4 I i- <v li (^) 

Mardiik-sallim-ani, which in another column is written (->f) 
J showing that <l!^= is equivalent to 

sallvm. Accepting this new Amine of <T^ 5 the name 
of the Obelisk King <I-f. El + + will become Salimma- 
mibar, or Salma-nubar, somewhat (though slightly) resembling 
Salmaneser. Another argument tending in the same direction 
may be stated thus : — The setting of the Sun, which may be 
considered as his ‘ repose " or ^ rest," is called in Assyrian both 
sakm shemsi and dimti sheinsi (see Art. No. 139). Here 

we have the same equivalence as before of the syllable <1^ 
and salim, 

212. Ashur-danin-ani. ^ (^simr 

strengthen mel), name of an Eponym in 2E68, 10. The same 
person is called in 1. 36 of another column Ashur-danin-anni, 
changing Jy ^.y... into >->y~ Jjpp . These twm words had, 
therefore, the same meaning. If we compare this name with 
that of yy Ashur-danin-a, the 

rebellious son of Salmanubar (R82, 39), it will appear, I think, 
probable that the last sign yy is not to be read.Z^ai (a son) but a 
(me),, a pronoun equivalent to miL The pronoun y^ is very 
common. Aslmr-danm-a is ‘ Ashur strengthen me 1 " ? 

^ An Eponym in 1. 7 of same plate 68 has the analogous name 
Webo-danm-am (or amd in 1. 27 of another column). 

213 . Ashur-sliazbaii. ^ aaes, 

No. 2 obv. L 26^ TMs proj^r name of ah Eponym, meaning 
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‘ Asliur save me !’ is worth notice, as illustiating ami confirming 
the account which I have given of the biblical name Xebo- 

sliasban (dco No. 184). 

214. Minassi- llanassoh, king of Judah; 

name, according to Gosenius, signifies 
‘Amnesty,’ or ‘Oblivion;’ for, at the time of his birth Hczekiah 
hoped to reconcile all partius to his rule. The facts of his life are 
much disputed by theologians. He luul certainly on one oitcasioti 
a personal interview with Esarhaddon (ajiparontly in the Palace 
of Nineveh), see 11 4S, 2. “ I assembled 22 kings ot Syria, ami 

the sea coast, ami the islands. And 1 passed them in review 
(or laid mv coumiamls upon thorn).” ‘“'‘I 

Srifttt: ti SW I *3^ ^T<- 

of kimrs is Bual king of Tyre. The second is Manasseh king of 

jn.iahr ]>- -sfr -!!!- <!^ 

Mina.'^sii Siir laliudi. 

215. La-rash. >-B] “ Enemy.-“A new king of 

Susa ascended tlie throne, who was no fnend to religion and 
law,” E41, 3, la rash hilomi u iski ^ 

Awful emblems of the gods, 5^ ^>f- f:]^, 

wore sculptured on the Michaux stone to deter the evil-disposed, 
who might otherwise have destroyed it. These formidable 
figures have hitherto guarded the stone successfully! They were 

sculptured, says the inscription, P -W -!M 

ii la-rashie, for the Urror of 

enemies. Heb. hhnr y\n ‘ metus, terror.’ 

I think that la rash is the contrary of rash ‘ a friend.’ 

216. Silk. 1^5 Wet, Watery; Filled with Water.— The Chald. 

verb suJca •” 

flock, ‘to he watered:” of land or soil, ‘to he irrigated 

(Schindler). It is remarkable that the symbol is composed 
of (the sign for tmter\ placed within a field or enclosnre ^ 
(see next article). Compare also the Heb. to he low, , 

sunk or depressed. - \ 
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217* Gi. a Valley, or Wet Bottom. — So N'orris (diet. 156), 

wlio compares tlie Heb. valley/ no doubt correctly. 

Again, tlie syllabary 366 renders or gie by 

wbicb, as Mr. N. observes, means ‘ the eartli." I will add 
tliat liitii also means Mown," or anytliing tliat is ‘low." 
Now, in the preceding article we have suh ‘ watery." These 
two words put together make gi stikhi 
marshes (first correctly translated by Oppert warmV). Mr. N. 
remarks that and are separate words, because they 

are in separate lines on the stone. R46, 54. The 

Gambuli tribe (in lower Chaldma near the sea) are described as 
dwelling ‘like fiishes/ Hma nuni^ m the waters and marshes 

m mie u gi suhhL It is 
added, that their territory extended twelve 

218 . Masak. eT>TI^ , the Skin.— -Agrees entirely with the 

Chald. ^pellis/ ‘cutis." This word was first explained by 

Oppert. aku% ‘cutem ejus detraxi / 0pp. Khors. vi. 4 

and vii. 1. The verb is here spelt || • 

219. Zu, or TzUi Skin. — A Proto-Chaldaean word 

frequently used in the inscriptions. R19, 92, Alzutzu zu-sun^ 
‘I stripped off their skins." Repeated in the next line in the 
singular ‘ his skin." The verb in the former line |s written 
It and in the latter line while 

in 0 pp. Khors. vi. 4 it is . These forms are 

nearly equivalent. Tztc also means the skin of a wild beast, 
ex, gr, R 14, 68 : Tiglath Pileser kills four wild bulls in one of 
his hunting expeditions, and says “ I sent home their skins and 
their horns to my city of Ashur."" Here ‘ skins " are expressed 
by y^? which is the same symbol slightly varied. In 

2R16, 57 the P.C. >^^yy is rendered in Assyrian masak 

V -B- ^ 

220 . ghadu, V" a King. — This is the Heb. dominus, 

fortis, potens. Bagdatti, the Bliadu (or king) of Isdis. 0pp. 
Khors. vi. 3. The term ^yH^ frequently applied 

to the chief of the gods, ex^gr, E37, 10, where Sennacherib 
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says: Asliiir sliada raba, A0mr tlm great King; samit la 
slianan usatliina annima, hm gireri me a kingdom ivldch is iinm- 
sailuMe. So also tlio Hebrew uses as an cpitliet of 

Jeliovab, Job v. 17, kt. *L"C. Our version lias ^Almi.i^bty/ and 
^Sbaddai/ LXX iravrofcparmp^ - Yiilg, Onmi'potmiB, 

1 am at present rather inclined ' to explain the second (or 
less frequently used) name of -.. X'ebiichadnez^ar, viz. Keha-- 
slmdn-imur^ ‘^Xebo protect the ; King/ .■ ills' principal name, 
Kehod'udurrdmsur appears to have ' a 'similar meaning, see 
Art. 102 for the '%vord ^ po'werfiil/ It^ nray be ‘'Xebo 

plotted niy mown/ or ■ '^iny loyal piower//. ■ 

Basa, to ; to Exist— /ZiJasa ‘ lie dwelt/ 

"■‘Wiiere a beast of tlie desert never dwelt; nor a bird of tlio 
air ever built its nest b (example quoted by Norris, diet. 357). 

Nineveh the exalted city, the city beloved liy Islitar, where 
all manner of worship of gods and goddesses km a dmlUng 
hasu hireh-sitf .^Y ^Y ^YTY^ (Bellino, 1. 35), 


within it. 

In B.M, 18, 30 the king says : “I built a city, vrliich I called 
the city of Aslmrd^asha : * (Asimrs dwellmg). 

Of course there was a temple of Ashur there, and probably a 
fine one. Ki yaati val ihassi, - <h with me they 

dwelt not — 2RC0, 18, 

^ I do not find this verb in Hebrew. I think it may be the 
Persian hashiden^ to dwell or be. J3as a dwelling-place, home, 
residence ; hash being, living, existence (Gilchrist's V ocab. p. 70). 

222. Dalu, to Sell. — litadalu ^he sold.' Schindler, p. 390, gives 
the Arabic (which he reads dalal and dal\ and 

explains he sold by auction.^ His words are ^ per prmconem 
res vendidit ; auctionatus fuit ; haste suhjecit ; publicavit bona.' 
He also gives the conjugation <Mtadal)i^Ymg the same meaning. 
This word occurs on the tablet 2 R 13, 30. ‘Bit ana kaspi 
ittaclalu,' he sold his home for silver (or money). This is followed 
in four separate lines, by ‘ he sold his field for silver, — ^his wood 
or plantation — his female slave — ^his male slave.’ The original 
terms are these : 5:1m ‘ house,’ T{ <Tn ‘ field,’ 
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^ wood/ “V" {sliallat) ‘ female slaye/ (perhaps ardu) 

‘ male slave/ Of these is important as showing that 

this sign meant woods or plantations in general^ and not any 
particular sort of tree. Norris, p. 388, gives the same expla- 
nation of the term. Then, curiously enough, the whole of these 
valuables are crowded into a single line (1. 28) 

cy cEid ^K=y 

The only difference is, that the male slaves are now named 
first. These five things are called tsibit Jcasjn-su ^ his valuables ' 
(literally res argenth sui). Tsibit being the Chaldee ‘ 

negotium' (Sch. 1513), We have had the word before (see in 
Art. 127 Kamu tsiliUi-stm), These valuables of five kinds, the 

tablet says (1.29) ‘ana manzazani uzziz," he put up to 

(perhaps to miction). The word manzazan is unknown to me, 
but probably comes from the same root as uzziz ‘he set up,’ 
Heb. *5^5? ‘firmavit,’ a root exceedingly common in Assyrian. 
Manzaz would be a substantive formed from this root. Some 
light is thrown upon it by 1.20, which speaks of the ‘sale’ 
(simat) by the manzazan^ which I take to be some sign fixed up 
indicating ‘ a sale / perhaps it was a spear fixed in the ground 
and bearing a flag (compare the Latin expression hastm siibjicere^ 
to sell publicly). Cicero says : Sylla ausus est dicere, liastd positd^ 
cum bona in foro veiideret^ &c. Emptionem ab hasta (Nepos). 
Ibi nunc ad hastam locamus, toe let by public auction (Livy). 
Sub hasta venditis (Tacitus), &c. 

Ittadalu is spelt 

and 38. Manzazan is written in two ways. In line 2.9 it is 

« P }} But in line 21 >->f ^ ^ The 

P.C. translation of this is Duba 

ITBiP&I ip^rh), to Throw Down. — Agrees exactly with the 
Heb. ‘ to fall,’ and in Hiph. ‘to throw down.’ Dur-su 

raba u atsaiti-su sha agavri, ana napali akba su, its great citadel 
and its towers of hrich^ to throw them down I gave command .' — 
Tig. vi. 28. So also 0pp. Khors. p, 178. Napali is spelt 
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Zsillll to Adorn. — a Temple is spoken ofy 

the king often says ^ Uzahin'' |y 

I adorned it. Ex.gr* 2E88, 51. Alsoin Pliill. LSS ; “I adorned 
tlie temple of Zarpanita witli images,” | p| 
hutziham^ from Heb. a carved stone. 

I do not find tlie verb zahin in Hebrew. It is tlie Arabic 
Earn San ornament.’ 

'■ Thup. ' ID^I Good.— Agrees with the Hch. II13 

hoiuts. Tlie meaning is aseeiiaincd from Klb, 6*1, where it is 
made e(|ui valent to the P.C. Ichiga (good). 

• Dabu. P (ac(k), Goo<L — Closely rcl:ite<I to the 

preceding. Sha erit-zuii dabu, whm forests are good. — R39, 23. 

• Dabish. tf<y jzj 31 K"-X weii.— Hob. i»,to bonus. 
Dabish ii 2 >aldiir, I well collected^ I shilfullg assoiiUed (said of 
precious objects of art). — Phiil. iii. 24. 

In R16, 02 it is spelt Lapish. “May the gods 

protect him well ! (dapish lattarru~su).” Here the other coj)y 
reads hhigaisk (see the next article), 

• Ehigaish. {adv.\ Well.— An Assyrian 

adverb formed from the P.G. word Ichiga ^ good/ This is very 
curious and important as showing that the Assyrians familiarly 
used Proto-CTialdman words, and did not, as some suppose, read 
those words differently from what was written, by substituting 
an Assyrian translation. They may, of course, have done so 
sometimes, but it is evident that the languages had got inter- 
mixed, and many P.G. words were in actual use down to a late 
period. See a still more remarkable instance of this in the next 
article. 

. Ehukhaiish. -M ]}< Completely. 

Ex.gr. 2R6T, 15. “All the land ofChaldaoa I swept coiu-^ 
pletely bare, hlmlcharish askhupE First, as to the verb asklmp 
"^I s%vept/ This is the Heb. Ho sweep away/ Furst’s 

Lexicon, p. 975 ; Gesen, p. 708. It occurs again in the same 
page, 1. 1 3 : ‘ kima sapari askhup/ I swept away (all that tribe) 
like shavings of wood. See similar passages in various inscrip- 

von. IV. — [NSW SEMES.] , , ; „ ■ ' 
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tions, ex. gr. ^ I left the land of Iliipi a desert/^ Not one soul 
was left.” ‘^Not one tree was left,” &c. <fec. The very cnrions 
adverb hJiukliaruh seems to be a proverbial expression^ composed 
of Iclm >^y<y ‘a bird/ and Iclia IK ‘a fish/ which are very 
commonly joined together in the inscriptions. Hence hlmMiarish 
ashlviip meant “ I swept off both fowl and fish,” that is I swept 
away everything,” “Nothing was left alive.” This adverb 
occurs again, same page, 1, 32 : “ Those districts of Media 

IclmJcharkh akhir/* This verb aklcir may come from nakkir ^ to 
destroy/ Initial N is often dropped in the verbs. 

230. Salmish. otherwise t-m (adv.\ Safely. — 

Salmish atura, I returned safely. Ex, given by Norris, p. 404, 
Salmish lattarrnni, may (the gods^ protect me safely k — Bl6, 30. 
Atura Iy from the root tur^ to turn or return. 

231. HaggarisL 5^::^ j-w (adv,)^ Down to the Ground : 
from haggar Hhe ground,' for which see Art. 109, 

Haggarish ibbul, he destroyed it down to the ground . — 
BottaST,^. Another example in 2 R 67, 21: ‘I levelled that 
city with the earth.” 

232. Akilu. yy Corn, Cornfields.-— Heb. ^3^ 

frumentum, fruges, annona, cibus. “May the god Sanna destroy all 
his cornfields ! akilu bari lilabbit-zu f* from Heb. ^periit,' 

R70, col. iii. 19. Another of the Michaux inscriptions gives a 
different phrase, “ May the gods destroy ail his cornfields! gimir 
lani-su lilabhit^-zu'* Banna >->y~ may be the god 

of the Year ; see Bellino, 1. 49, where Banna (so spelt) signifies 
‘ a year/ 

Another example is found in 2 R 53, col. iv. 1, J ^ 

Akiluty ^provisions' or ^eatables,' and again in col. iv. 38. 

233. Bar, Er-n<r. Corn, Wheat. — Heb. Bar *X1 frumentum. 

Gesenius remarks that the Latin Ear is the same word (see an 
ex, of Bar in the last article). 

234. Lanii Comfields. — The meaning is manifest from the paral- 
lelism of the passages adduced in Art. 232. It appears that the 
Assyrians said lani for hmi (so they changed N for M in many 
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other words). Lmni would be the Heb. Dn*? ‘ Cora' (iriticun^ 
Ges. p. 520). Isaiah xxTiii. 2S has wheat is 

groaad. The Greek Xawr, XtjIov, a standing crop of corn 
seems related to Zani, 

285. Takhumu. >-y<f the Terms of a treaty ; or 

the hotmds^ Umits of territory agreed upon therein. — Agrees 
exactly with the Chald, tcnninnSj finis ; from the verb 

terminavit, definivit, descripsit> Examples from the 
Synchronous History, 2 B bo, 5 ; Butmr-Aslmr (i.e. Rampart of 
Ashur) king of Assyria, and Buriia-lnirias king of Karduuias (or 
Babylonia) ; itmn mizri takhiimi, tfjrote doum the hoiindarles and 
limits of their countries; annama nkinn, and made a treaty of 
peace. Again, 1. 45 : The men of Assyria and of Kardimias^ 
itti akhati inizru takhumu, agreed toith each other and defined 
their homidariesf . 

236. Mutbara. a Desert.— Agrees exactly 

with the^ Heb.>y;;2lD rfiedhar or mtidharf^ ^ desert.' Mutbara 
azbat, I marched into the desert— "RlSy 4t5, 

237. Khuribta. >“11 IHJ ^ Desert.— Agrees with 

Heb. rasn ‘ a desert.'' 

Khuribta azabta, I marched into the desert — R24, 28. 
{Azahta and azbat are rarietiea of the same word.]] I slow wild 
beasts in the desert, in hhwrihti, — R 14, 63* Spelt >- 

238. Ihinki. T^T^, the Narrows : the narrow part of 

a river where it is confined between two hills. — Agrees with the 
Heh. p^f-f Tchmsk^ ^angustus fuit: strangnlavit.' ‘‘I marched or 
went (gzhai) until I reached the narrows of the river Euphrates," 
hhinhi — B24, 30, and again line 44, 

Gesenius remarks that a great many Greek, Latin, German, 
&c., words contain this root ank, such as angustus, angor, 
anxit, to hang, enge seyn, Angst, cuyx^ (close to), drc. 

And in Hebrew itself p2y» 1^ ^ subject worthy 

of the attention of the philologist. There must be some natural 
cause that has induced so many nations to agree in employing 
this sound to express ^ closeness ' and * tightness.' 
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Mut. Deatli.~-*Tiie same in Hebrew ^ mors/ 

XJsasdir ana mut, I sentenced them to death , — BL Stone of 
Esarliaddoii, iii. 24. Mutu sinu asarrak sunuti, a had death I 
go,ve to them (example quoted bj Norris, p. 434). Tlie word is 
liere spelt ^ example of the word 

which I am about to adduce appears to me a yery curious one. 
Herodotus relates that Cambyses killed himself, but that he did 
it by accident (Herod, iii. 64). The Fersian inscription at 
Behistun, iiowerer, uses words which suggested to Kawlinson 
that Cambyses really intended suicide. I will copy the note in 
his Herodotus, Yol. 2, p. 459 : ^‘The words of the Behistun 
inscription cause a suspicion that the death may haye been a 
suicide. Cambyses, it is said, after the whole empire had reyolted, 

^ self -’Wishing to die,, died' (uvamarshiyiish amariyata)."' At 
the time when this note was written the Assyrian yersion was 
not well understood, and is, therefore, not referred to by 
Eawlinson. Let us, therefore, now consult it. Arlm Kamhuziya 
mitutu ramaimi-su miti, ^ After this Cambyses died from a 
mortal wound given hy hvmelf,* <tc m 8ET ED « 
J It will be observed that the last 

letter is doubled in mituL I will give another example 
of this usage. The king of Susa after his defeat only lived 
three months, and was then put to death, m 

wituf — R41, 2. So in Hebrew ^to put to death' 

(Ges. 558). 

We also find Mat ^ Death,' ex, gr. Mat sarri 

Sy Jr^y Hhe king's death.' — 2 E 16, 42. As the passage 
is a very curious one, I will give it at length. It relates to a 
kind of sortilegium^ or speculating on future events by drawing 
lots 

1. YY ^Y i^^Y Talka mat sar 


Talka bullut 


luskun ! 
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240. 


24L 


1. If thou easiest the lot of the king's death, 

2. May it he false! 

3. If thou easiest the lot of his life, 

4. May it be true ! 

The sign is doubtless to be read tal^ as in line 14 of 
the same page 111, tallih^ ‘ thou goest/ This value 

was iirst pointed out by Eawliuson, and Is confirmed by 
Syllabary 5113. Lulul probably from Ho be false/ 

Lmlum^ Hnay it hohl fast!' Hnay it he firm!' from ptt?" 
stahilire, Ho tlx.’ The P.G. wor<l for SJeatli ' was thmja^ 
2 ’El 3, 42 and 2 II IT? 39, wliere it answers to the Assyrian 
verb miit. Tallca is from Heb. flp^j \a^€LV^ 

It appears to me that the single sign Mat sometimes signifies 
Meath.' In 2R95, 45 we read ‘Hn the days of Salmanubar 
king of Assyria, (]\Iarduk)baladan [oy possibly Xebo-baladan] 
who was king of Karduuias died, and Mtirdiik-mu-mu ascended 
his father's throne. ^Jle died ' is expressed by .... 

mat-sit c . . . . The verb, beginning with e, is unfortunately 
lost, and I am unable to supply the defect. The reign of 
Marduk-mu~mu is likewise commemorated on Salmanubar ’s 
Obelisk, line 73, but nothing is there said of his father's death. 
Marustai 5f^y "^yj Perilous, Awful.— Arrata 

marusta iiruru-su, may he curse Mm with awful (or perilom) 
curses! RlO, 7d, where the last sign is ?£yyy- The meaning 
of the word appears from 2E17, coL ii. 27 and 55 and 56, where 
the comparison of the P.G. shows that marusta and murm 

derived from the common adjective 
marzu Mangerous,' of which the symbol is The 

root marzu *=!!- 1-S is found in lines 45 and 50 of the 
same column. 

sutta. jy^y-^^y, a Dream. — propose this word for 
examination. The Hebrew is sunta, but I think this was 

pronounced sutta^ just as * a daughter' was pronounced 

Bath (dropping the N before a T) ; and in Assyrian from 
lahan H brick' we have the very frequent word liUtta 
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‘bricks/ In tlie prajer 2R1T, 28, wliicb may be called tlie 
Assyrian Litany, we find tbe following danse : “Sntta mi 
damikta, from dreams that are wiholy (or unMchy) 0 Icing of 
heaven defend iis I 0 king of earth defend its r The P.C. trans- 
lation of this is fortunately preserved. Fu damilcta 'i^ rendered 
‘ not holy,"' and 

rendered 

242. Habarit. Antimony. 

plained by Oppert (Exp, 


Siitta is 

which is known to mean ‘a Bream/ 

-This ■ word was first ex-, 
. en Mes. p. 344), but he reads it 
differently. Antimony is much used by women in the East, for 
darkening the eyes and eyebrows. I therefore think that the 
Assyrian name for it Habarit or Hahara may be xeasonably 
deduced from which signifies ‘ blackness ' (Sch. p. 518), 

; induced by any cause on the flesh ; also the black spots on a 
leopard's skin. Hence also the Arab, hihar (Sch. 520). 

Related to this is the Chald. > obscured ; drest in 

black, &o. (Sch. 420). A second example has been given by 
Norris from Botta 152, 16. I will add a third from 2R67, 62, 
where it occurs among the tribute paid by the kings of Syria 
and Palestine to Tiglath Pileser II. 

243. Urru. IH^m. a Day.— Agrees well with the Heb. 

litx ; for so the Latins say -w/za lux for ‘one day.' The Heb. 
is also used for ‘.the Sun and in several languages ‘one sun' 
is equivalent to ‘one day.' iH m I •Urru musu 
akbud, I laboured day and night |^at the building of my now 
city], — Sarg. 39 and Botta 37, 44, quoted by Norris, dict.,p. 125. 
UiTu u musu, day and night (broken slab quoted by Norris, 
p. 225). Moreover, in 2E25, 23 
by Tamu^ ‘ a day.' 

^ Sarg. 39 is misprinted. The word should he 

Urra; which is followed by u musha 

|”and night]. 

244. Musisk adv,^ by Night; see Art, 68. — 

Another example is found in Botta 87, 1, where it is said that 
Merodach Baladan escaped by night from Babylon. Musish utzi, 
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he fled by nigbt ; writtett yerb 'appears, ; 

to be one of the forms of the Heb* (see ne^t article). 

24.5. UtZRy Fly for life ; to Escape. — In corroboration of the 
preceding article I will obserye that 
to appears to mean Hhey fled' in the difficult passage R42, 23, 
of which I will attempt a translation, first remarking that || 
has been corrected by Norris into,.aM,, 'and that jfc:|||,soiiietime0 
stands for dfr. Mnnnadir-sun sha ana'^napshatl iitzn,:,'.' 

ashar ibishadii umtsabu in esku : the rest af them.^ ivko fed for 
their llm% I de^trot/ed ndth arroivs in a desert place.'* It appears 
that after the battle be pursued the fugitives with cayalry and 
overtook them in the desert. Mnnnadir I take to be a parti- 
cipial form of tlie Heb. nidar (reliqiii, the rest\ wbicb is 

from the verb Ex. ^^Thoii sbait put six of their names on 

one stone and the six names of the rest ti'Utrim) on the 

other stone.” — Exod. xxviiL 10. 

^ If this verb possesses the causative or S conjugation, it will be 
Sutza. I think we may perhaps recognise tliis form in the word 
>^y ^^^y^y J^yy which occurs in the Belnstun 

inscription, line 34. If we adopt Mr. Norris's I'eading hiJdt for 
the broken word (see diet. p. 486) we may read and translate the 
passage — ^As eli kikki usutzn, they ran to their boats £and crossed 
over to the other bank of the river Tigris. I followed them, &c.]. 

If this is correct the conjectures oflered in the article Dihlat^ 
No, 111, become nnnecessaiy, and the first part of that article 
may therefore he cancelled. 

246 . Eakkabish. ^TT’ 

the Stars. — Heb, Cocah '2y)^ star,' ‘*The shrine, or ark 
(literally ship or boat) of Kua, I adorned with bright spangles 
and precious stones like the stars of heaven (kakkabish 
shamami)** — E.I.H. iii. 10. 

247. Slinisut. ^^^y* Enslavement: reduction to 

servitude or submission. — In R51, coL ii. 21 the king prays for . 
sumsut nahir% ^ the making foreign enemies to be his servants.' 
The word comes regularly from Ch. ^ a servant/ 



M^almalisli. 5^^] adv. In common parlance ; In 

conversation. — Heb. to speak rhn ^ a word." Sar- 

gina's inscriptions contain mncli vituperation of Ms great enemy 
Merodacb Baladan king of Babylonia. In Botta pL 1 0 his be 
says : Taksiida rabtii kat-zn giniir mat-su rapasliti nialmalisli 
itzutzu; All his Mngdom calls him the Grasper with the Strong 
Hand'' Talcsiida^ a Spoiler or Tyrant, from the very common 
Assyrian root alcsiid^ elcsud^ or hasad ; to seize, take, obtain, 
attain. Itzutiu^ Hhey call him ’ (see Art. 161). 

The pMase malmalish itzutzn occurs again on the Obel. 1. To. 
I have given the passage in Art. 161. Here malmalish is written 


249. Tamishi J^yf? Sun. — “Tte 

shrines (or images) of the gods ^ tarnish unammir," I made as 
bright as the Sun." — E.I.H. vii. 8. But very often the phrase is 
varied to '‘kima tamu." Ex.gr. Phill. i. 38. Bit kima tamu 
lu~nammir, I made that temple as splendid as the sun. So in 
Esarh. iv. 48 : I built ten large temples, and these ^mammir 
hima tami." In an inscription of Sennacherib, ET, slabD, the 
verb is in the S or causative conjugation, ^ kima tami usnammir/ 
1 caused it to he made splendid^ Sc. 

The Sun was worshipped at Heliopolis in Egypt by the 
name of Turn. I think the Egyptians borrowed that name from 
the Semites. Tamu is HheSun," but without 

the prefix is a day." So in Latin, Sol ^ a day " (tres soles 
erramus — Yirg^ ; and in Egyptian a circle with a dot in the 
centre means both ^ the sun " and ^ a day." 

250. Under this number I propose to collect a few additional remarks 
on some of the preceding articles : — 

(No. 13) Kuku . — This bird may be the Swan^ which is called in 
Turkish hughu (cognate with Kvfcvos). 

(31) Bul^ Hife" — ‘^The king relied on thee, 0 Ninev! and in 
return thou didst firmly fix (or found) his life tasharsidu 
hul'-m. — El 7, 12, written >->->-y-^ J.. 

(76) Minutay ^ number. 2% 23, ‘^minut-zun itti minutianniti : 
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their mmhers {leere placed) ulong with ike formermmherer TIse 
king is speaking of Iiis museum of animals, many of wliieli were 
a present from tke king of Egypt. It is saiil tliat all tlie speci- 
mens had ‘ names ' and ** numbers ’ attached to them ; and tliis 
in the 10th Century B.c. 1 

(100) Lahmi^ Plain/ — ‘This important word occurs again in 

2B07, 8, 4ri birtii sha, labbanat/ fo7*tified cities of the pktm^ 
written JlrT* ' 

(ISO) MaaL Add the name ■of AbilmL' || 

* Baal is my father / unless it stands for Abdibal (servant of 
Baal). — B 48, (>. He was ■ king of Ussiinimiia (Samaria). 
Idolatrous kings then reigned in Samaria, which had been taken 
by the Assyrians some years preTionsly. Manasseli was then 
reigning in Jiislah, Esarhaddon in Assyria. 

(149) Mutiurmu^ ‘■generous/ — In a passage quote<l by Norris, 
diet. p. 468, Sar mutiiinnu, rat illuri su,” ivhose feet ar^e 
golden. Another king uses the same phrase, saying that the 
feet of Ms throne are golden (see B35, 3), ‘‘■usarsidii guza-su 
rat illii, the gods placed his throne upon golden feetZ ‘ Bibltu 
(or Bihu) mutninnu,’ the generous Euler (Bellino, 1. 2). 

(154) Nimattu occurs again (Botta 87, 2) amongst the plunder of 
Babylon, and can, therefore, hardly be the same as the guza 
nimidL 

(157) Futarda , — The Michaux Stones spell this word with the 
sign instead of . This sign or Tar^ signifies 

^ a Chief/ as in Tartan ; also a man of rank or condition. 

(170) Msihti means not ^pearls' only, but precious stones in 
general. Perhaps derired from the Sjrriac nisikh^ clams, 
nitidus, splendidus. — Scliaafs lex. p. 357# 

LaMtza. *-^1 Lachish.— The 

sculpture representing the capture of Lachish by Sennacherib 
lias been well described by Mr. Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 152). But the inscription is given erroneously, and the trans- 
lation is not correct. I have, therefore, followed the text given 
in E, pi. 7, slab I; ^^Smnmherih hmg of Assyrm^ as guza 
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nimiJi usib^ sitting on his travelling throne (or palanqu{n\ 
shallat ir Lakitzu makbar»su etik, has the captives of the city of 
Lachish hrought before him/* Layard's description of tlie 
sculpture in p. 1 49 says : From tlie gateway of an adyanced 
tower or fort issued a procession of captives, reacbing to tlie 
presence of tbe king, who, gorgeously arrayed, received them 
seated on his throne.” Mih is the Heb. Hiph. of 

‘ movit, transtulit.’ — Ges. SOT. 

Compare the slab of Ashurbanipal, R, pL 8, No. 1, where 
the king, having taken a city of Armenia, says (1. 8) “ the 
inhabitants male and female, small and great (^.(^, young and 
old), vshattiku as makhri-ya^ I made pass in procession before 
me.” Ushattilc is the sha or causative conjugation of etik This 
verb is very common, and often applied to the march of an army. 
Shaniiri Diamonds.— Tablet of Ishtar, No. 162 : reverse, 
clause 2. Shamir idi-sha u ratti-sha, the diamonds on her hands 
and feet ‘ adamas, lapis durissimus ” (Buxtorf). 

Zummirat. h Mh. Some kind of precious 

stones. Diamonds ? — Perhaps the same as Shamir (see the pre- 
ceding article). I captured and carried off ^ zummirat sib-su,’ 
the precious jewels of his throne^ simat saruti-su, and his royal 
crown/* — R, pi. 8, No. 1. Perhaps, however, Zummirat the 
Smaragdus or Smarad (for it loses the g in French Emeraude). 
Arakh, » Mouth (see No. 23) — yj £J:yy 
*=Tn= Arakh-samna, Le, Hhe 8th month," has been 

corrupted into the month Marchesvan of the Jewish Calendar 
(see Norris, diet. p. 50). This affords a good instance of the 
numeral ‘samna," eigh% which agrees with the 

Heb. ^ octo." It also shows that Marakh was sometimes 

employed for Arakh. Another form is 

in the phrase Arhhumaqru^ ^ casual month." — Norris, ibid. I 
will add a curious passage from Botta 46, 56. In the month 
arakh muldn timin At u Bit sha gimir nishat 
reshdu ana rimiti-sm ipattaka ; i.e. ^‘I began my new 
palace, <fcc. <kc., in. the month which is the proper 
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montli (11 arakh) for laying tlie fcmmktfon- 

Btone of a City or a Building, and in which all (former) kings 
have begun their huiidiiigs,” signifies ^neti\ which 

circuiiifitance (whether accidental or not) would be a sufficient 
reason to a superstitious people for commencing new buildings in 
that Bioiith. A^iskat reehdn is changed in another inscription 
to* malkl slia kiprati^ * kings of the nations/ Eimiti means 
‘foundations' or ‘new buildings/ from Ch. ‘^fundavlt 

eiiidcium, posuit, culiocavit/ ex.gr. irmu subat-Kim, tkeg hiift 
their diveUings ; ami the derived word nirmu 

is equated to klidn.^ ‘foundation' (rfeb. “q; 3 ::’i) in 

5Rr35, 44. Ipattak.^ ‘they began,' seems derived from Ch. rtHD 
‘ initium ' (Scb. 1 503). 

Sandamsh. ^4* ^IT Continually.— 

Tins word, which had better perhaps be written Tsandamsh., 
giving to its proper value to, Heb. is derived, I think, 
from the Heb. ‘ continuare.' In R36 Sargon boasts of his 
numerous conquests. At line 21 he calls himself “ Lihii pikhari 
sha in kabal tamti Yamnaia tsandanish kima nnni in mba 
nsipsikhu mat Kue u ir Tsnrri ; Conqueror of the pirates of the 
Ionian sea^ who like fishes are continually in their ships traversing 
the sea between the land of Cyprus and the city of TyreE 
Sargon felt a great interest in Cyprus, where he gained 
victories and erected tablets. It was at that time probably that 
he attacked the pirates who infested the neighbouring sea. Lihu 
‘conqueror/ Hence the name of King Ashur-lihu, otherwise 
Ashnr-zu (Ashnr the conqueror). Perhaps %iti ‘ victories ' may 
he hence derived. Pikhari I render ‘pirates.' Observe, the 
printed text has pikhari and not tdkhar% which makes no 
sense. The origin of this word is 'unknown to me , I think it 
can hardly come from the Arabic Perhaps there 

was another form Fihharati or Piharati : if so, I think it may 
be a corruption of the Greek ireipar'qs ‘ a pirate.' The Greek 
sailors had a large share in the commerce of those seas, therefore 
many Greek words came into vogue and got mixed with the 
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Semitie. ^ Like iSshes ' is a strange expression, but it must 
mean that tliej were so continualli/ at sea that tlie Sea was, as 
it were, their natire element, which would strike an Assyrian 
writer the more who, perhaps, never crossed the sea more than 
once or twice in his life. Euha are Ships. Usijmicim Hhey 
traverse' is the conjugation of the Heb. pfDD traverse, 
to pass over.' We see a similarly formed word in the name of 
the city Thapsacns nDDH l^assage,' where the great 

passage of the river Euphrates was situated (Ges. 832). 

^ The Filchari mast he some class of persons^ for they are said 
Ho traverse the sea.' They cannot be peaceful navigators, for, 
since Sargina controlled both Cyprus and Tyre, merchants trading 
between those ports would not be his enemies. 

256. TnilinniZi Hebrew monthy 5 *lDll,—A.ll the Hebrew 

months are well represented by the Assyrian names given by 
Norris, diet, p. 50, with the exception of Tammuz, which is 
written This gives ovlj Buz qh Buzu, 

I think the difficulty may be removed by observing that jT^T^y 
sometimes has the value which gives us the word dam-^u-^zu 
or Bamuz. 

257. TslS/ttii >-<y<> Birth. — In E36, 60 Sargina 

dedicates one of the gates of his palace in gratitude to the 
Queen of the gods (JBillat4li) 

murapi^ishat talatti-su, she who caused his hirtli to he nohle. 
This goddess, the Assyrian Juno, like Juno Lucina, presided 
over births, allotting to each newborn child its good or evil 
fortune. Talatti like Alatti (see next article) comes from the 
Heb. * 7 ^^ natus est; genuit; peperit ; ritcreiVi jevvav, 

258. Aldittii yy ^y ^5 Birth. — This word occurs in a very 

important passage B.M. 38, 3, in the explanation of which I am 
obliged to differ entirely from my friend Mr. Norris, who sees in 
it a word which h6 interprets ^mother' (see diet. p. 16). 

As I must dissent from this, I feel it necessary to explain at 
some length my reasons for doing so, lest I should appear to 
differ on light grounds from ,his opinion. 


'i V .. 
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The kiiige often thank the gods for the gi'eat faroiir shown 
to them, in causing them to be bom in so high a rank. 
Ex,gr. In BirsN, 1. 10 Xebuchadnezzat says “ The favour of 
hlanliik tlic great Lord, kiriish ihi’-annima^ created me of 
royal rank/* 

Ihi ** lie created ' is from create.* Very 

similar is the passage ■which occurs both in R40, 4 and in 
B.M, 01, 2 (except that we find written instead of 

T>-n >*-^1 ihiia). ^^Ashir father ofthegods^ in kiillat maliki 
kinish bsin-annima, gave me a noUe hlrth among the assemllg 
of lingnE 

Kidlat ^assembly* is n^Hp ^ codas,* from Heb. ^^p 
congregavit (Xorris also reads this word as kidlatf Similarly 
%ve read in pL 111 of Botta: Yaati Sargina, I Sargina king 
of Amjrla^ cC-c., vihom lislmr^ in napkliar maliki kiiiish 
uttaiiniiiia ; *’ using napkliar ^assembly* (from paklmr Ho 
assemble *) instead of kullat^ and the verb utta he created * 
instead of hana or ihiia. The diflicult passage B.M. 38, 3 
has the same general moaning. Sennacherib there says: 

>-< >-< ^^[31 JIJIY >-<!< Billat 

ili, hill at nabniti, the Queen of the gods^ who is the Queen 
of Births^ in lib ruhu baga talinni alatti~ya ; kinish 
ban-annima; nzabba nabniti.** Now, in the first place, I 
must observe that Mr. X.*s tmnscript (in diet. p. 16) omits 
the important word rilTk rubu * royal,* and substitutes 
for it HI ih* But Mr. Layard*s annotation at foot of 
the page shows that he found on another copy of the Bull 
inscription the variant reading rill >~, which is an admissible 
variation of riin- and supports it ; showing that HI 
cannot be the true reading. We must, therefore, restore the 
word rillk ^ royal.* 

We have seen in the preceding article that Sargina attributed 
his noble birth to the favour of ^>3f_ ^ 

‘ the Queen of the gods.* Sennacherib now speaks of the same 
goddess, and calls her ‘ billat nabniti/ Queen of Births. NoAniti 
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‘ biftlis’ is from nahna *tobe born/ tlie Nipbal of tlie verb 
hancL The last part of the line * kinish ban**-annima ’ we have 
had before, and for ‘ nzabba nabniti ’ some of the other bulls 
read ‘usarba nabniti/ made my birth S 2 dendid* The verb sarba 
means Ho exalt or glorify/ Thus on the monolith E27, 11 the 
gods are called ^ musarbil sarti/ exalters of my royalty. The 
real difficixltj of the passage, therefore, resides only in the 
phrase ^Hhe Queen of the gods, who is the Queen of Births, m 
lib Tulm baga talinni alatti-yaf and indeed only in two of 
these "Words, baga and talinni. The first of these I believe to 
be a word of Indo-Germanio origin. There are not many 
such employed in the Assyrian language, but there are some 
indubitable instances, such as the preposition In; Nin for no 
one/ Nu for Hot/ Tuki ‘fortune' or ‘good luck.' The 
Persian adjective tahman ‘ strong ' is frequently used in Assyrian 
as ‘ biritu takmannu anbar atdi-su, 1 cast on him strong chains 
of iron* Basa ‘to dwell, be, exist,' is the Persian has ‘a 
dwelling/ hash ‘being, living, existence/ from boshiden ‘to 
dwell or be.' Knrra ‘ a horse ' is very unlike the Semitic 
sus OIDs agrees with the Sanskrit gora. 

Fortified by such instances of words borrowed by the 
Assyrians from their neighbours, I wmuld suggest that Baga 
the Persian word Bhag^ which is rendered 
‘Fortune, destiny, share, lot/ in Gilchrist's Vocab. p. 76. 
Talinni ^yy<y This word, I think, affords the 

key to the meaning of the whole passage. Tala * she 

caused' is the feminine of the Chald. verb ala ‘to cause;' 
thence talinni ‘she caused unto me.' In lib ‘within' differs 
but little from the simple preposition In^ only it is somewhat 
more precise. I translate the whole passage, therefore, as follows : 
“ The Queen of the gods, who is the Queen of births, caused 
unto me my birth in a royal destiny;” or, in other words, and 


* Pronounced ibn. The sign represents the verb hana in general, and 

any tense of it which the syntax 
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sligbtly pamplirased, My lot in birtli, for wliicli I tbank tlie 
Queen of lieayen, was to be born a king.” 

^ With respect to tbo Syllab. 192, quoted by Norris, p. 16, 
where agarm is rendered by wnmUy and also by a monogram, 

1 must observe that this monogram is quite unlike the well-known 
monogram for ‘ a mother/ and therefore it probably expresses 
some other ineaniiig of ummu. 

Parakku. f- 10. » chief ; or perhaps a King.— In 

2 E 31, there is a list of wmrds, all of which mean ^ a king/ 

and are rendered by Sar, One of these is Pantkliu 

(1. 42). In Syllab. 255 ParaMn is explained by 
which means Mirst in rank/ and by Bara 

Hence perhaps Paralclm is derived from this word hara and 
nhlca. ^ great.' In 2 E 35, 14, paralchu is rendered ^ -4- 
2)aii pan ‘ front of the front/ and <ISr 
diliu^ which means Hlie front' (see Art. 120 of this Glossary), 
In line 52 of the same page yi y.- <^y0 ami 

jwakki is rendered in P.C. by ■written twice (t.e. ‘the 

very first') with other signs added which I do not understand. 
A7m I would translate ‘men/ from the Heb. QJ? ‘populus/ 
unless it is short for amilut ‘men.* These notices enable us to 
explain a passage which occurs in several inscriptions, ecc, gr, 
E 37, 12 and E 43, 4, “eli gimir ami parakki usarba eskuti-ya, 
over all kings Asliur raised high (or trmmphantly) my anmP 
^ The meaning of as ‘king* or ‘chief is shown in the 

following phrase of tablet 124 : >- -Hh V -4- 01 

^ sbamami, barit? sha 

hakkari, to the gods of heaven and the first men of the earth. 

0 . Ltdimu. y^Ty >-^eT<T otherwise ^^5 

a King or Euler. — In 2E31, 41 this word is rendered by Sar 
*a king/ In B.M. 38, 2 and E43, 2, Sennacherib is called 
Indimu irsii^ ‘ the noble king.' 

- 1 . Amat. yi£yj:0, a Petition, Prayer, or Complaint. — ^Wben 
Nebuchadnezzar had offered a prayer to Marduk, he says : 

. (E.I.H. i. 53) “Amat libi istihu, he granted the petition of my 
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heart:’ Mihn, ‘he granted.’ giver,’ ex.gr. 

rriustiJrii haladam^ ‘ giver of gifts. Papakha biluti-sn astihi, 
I gave a shritie to his lordship. E.I.H. iii. 25. 

The following is another example of the word A?Bat.- — 

1 . EIs;A« I;e 1=S«£1T <=k cilT<£= 
2- Slf li 1? V" ^1*^^ .f 1 <!< 

1. Mamman auiat-zu Tal islmii 

2. Dayanu din-sa val itin* 

1. Fo one heard his. complaint : 

2. Fo judge gme judgment in his cause, 

TiiGS 0 two linos occur at tlio ond of tablet 169. Tliey arc 
accompanied by a P.C. version, half of which is gone, but some 
interesting words remain. Ishmi.j heard, is lendered 

unduh Ifc- Din /he gave judgment,' is rendered 

undin ; but only marks the tense ; the roots 

are d%dc, for the Heb. 

the Heb. pi Ho judge.' Now, »i63.ns Hame, renown,' 

as well as- ‘hearing,' and it will be remembered that dtih has 
that meaning, Yi 2 ?* ‘ renown,' in the name of king Nabo-imduk 
(Nebo is glorious), in Assyrian Nabo-nahid. Similarly in 
2E16, S2 is rendered by or tasimt% which 

apparently comes from 

202. Sadaihu, V-TT-M- a Holiday : idle day : festival 
(Lat. /m'ct).— From the Heb. ‘ otiosus fait : vel, felis et 

tranquillus fuit.’ It is said, in an inscription in the British 
Museum, that the Sadahhu of the divine Queen of Babylon (the 
goddess Nanaia) was celebrated on the 25th of the month Sivan. 

263. Timin. Hb 1 h Hb 

timmin. The Clay Cylinder which was deposited in the 
foundations of a building, inscribed with the name and praises 
of the reigning Monarch.— I believe that no etym has been 
proposed' for this word, I therefore venture to suggest that it 
comes from the Heb. temeri or timin, ‘ abscondere,’ which 
, verb Gesenius say® w ^waUy used for ‘ hiding treasures, &c. 
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under grouiuL* For, tlie cL^j cylinder was always carefully 
liidcleiiy anti protecteti as ^ir as possible from spoilers and 
devastators, ex. gr, Asbtapat pili rabbati asliuru-sii usaskir, 
udannin siibiik-sii, w'dh large flat stones I closed the place of 
iij and I made its deposit secure, — Beliino, L 53. That tlio 
Timin was tlio Cgifmkr (not the Platform) appears from tbe 
inscription of Xabonidiis, quoted in Xorris s diet. 408 : ^‘Ana 
biibi timiniia suati, in tke search for that Timhi,, I dug (aktimt) 
thrci gears in the diggings of Sehmdiadnezzar King of JkihglonP 
lliitl lie smiglit for tbe only, it would iiavo been foumi 

nmcli sooner. Tbe verl) huhi^ wliieb occurs in tbe preceding 
passa-ze, is tbe Cbiibl. ‘qua'sivit,’ as was first observed 

by Dr. Iliiieks. In E lO, 03 tbe word is spelt 
timini, '\Ylioevor sball injure my stone tablets and my 
may tbe gods <lestroy liini !” 

2<* 1- Sikhib. Vp ]yj, SijoLI, plun.ler.— From tko Heb. iflD 
‘mpiiit.’ ’pp ^ y *"^1 “Sikliib 

mati kala mn, the spoil of the land of cverg descrigdionP — 
Tablet K 30, 1. 21 ; see my paper in tbe Transactions of tbe 
B.S. of Literature, ‘On a War in Syria/ Vol. 8, p. 270, But 
I will now give tbe passage more correctly ; — 

I. tinr iv-. 

t=ni-V4t,EIT 

3 . 

‘•IfMEI-EE! "ET"" 

&c. (as given before). 

Bit tsir miitari mnsliabi-sun, a great huilding which was 
their Hall of Sittings (or Home of Ass€mllg\ 
usakbit"zu ibkidu ana isbati, theg (mg soldiers) set on fire 

and hiirnt it down ; gai tsieni the oxen, sheep^ mules ? and 

( ) : aniilut isbiuiuni as la (mini) and the men theg carried 

Ton. IT. — [raw SEBI JS.] ", ^ , 
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off as slaves in great nvmhers ; sikliib mati kala mu, tU spoil 

of the land of everij description [tke rest is lost]. 

«r ' Itkiuk irtD ‘rapuit’ is connected with anO ‘to sweep away.’ 

265.' Shapi Bel, V -E -+ "Ih ‘ ff 

meaning ‘feet of Bel.’— But perhaps it rather means the 
footstool of Bel,’ implying the humble and devout subimssion 
of the inhabitants. Esar. iv. 8 : “ .ffe came and Ussed my feet ; 
riomu arsi su, I had pity on him, usarakhits sun-uti, J 
him a goUen bracelet lor, hound him loith a chain of ^ Ao«o«r]. 

I strengthened the fortifications of the city Shapi-Bel, ^ his 
fortress. Himself and his spearmen I left in peace mthin it 
£as libbi ushali-su] ; and I made him like a eolmnnr-tree [palm 
tree] of the land of Elam." The verb ushali is from 
‘ seeurus est, et prosper^ fortuna utitur (Ges.). 

Edil su, ‘par, *<iaalis’ (Seh. 1277). It does not 

appear who was the monarch or chief thus favoured, the 
commencement of the narrative being broken off. But whoever 
he was, he or his successor appears to have rebelled, for a 
tablet of Ashurbanipal, KSO says “Dunanu king of the Bute, 
who dwelt in the city of Shapi-Bel [spelt as before] allied 
himself with the king of the Susians and refused to bow 
down before me.” After a short war he was taken prisoner by 
the Assyrians : see p. 272 of my memoir quoted in last article. 

I have treated of the word Shahu ‘a foot’ in Met. 107- 
It has the plural shapa as well as shapi : see 2E16, 31, where 

theP.C. ^ <H^!’ 

nu rapava, my feet rested not,’ is rendered in Assyrian by 
yy ^ ^ fr Shapa-ya. 

Hrapava ‘quietus est’ is a frequent P.C. word. Here we 
have the simple Bapava with the same meaning. Nihha is 
the Heb. nuhh m2 ‘to take rest.’ 

266. KM. A’ Proto-ChaldEean, answering to the 

Assyrian UrU, Heb. ‘Tf-Q.— This meaning of was, I think, 
first pointed out by Norris in his diet. p. 395. I will add a 
curious example from tablet K, 137, which seems to contain 
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prognostics for eacli niontli in the year. >— ^ 

I s^f Xvifc/ ■€#■• .^/^.€'' 

o/Am father* Here J::.^ iSar seeiiia to stanci 

iiM.ihaml\ 4ie shall kneel.’ 

Oarn. a Horn: Garni 5^? otherwise 

^|>->-|y<| ^|;. ■ The S4i-me in Hek pp ^ cornu/ — 
There is an iiiipoitant . invocation to .all the ' great' gods , on 
tablet 100. In line 7, -4- «< Hhe Moon’ '(Luiius) is named 
witli the oiiithot >--^y ^ ^ tfiyi >-(]< 

nash garni hirati, carrying gi'iat horns* It must he remom- 
hered that the images of the Moon which were worsliipped 
were crowned with immense horns, as we see in Egyptian 
representations of the goddesses Hathor and Isis. So idolaters 
in Palestine worshipped Ashtaroth Kariiaim (Astarte with the 
two horns). — Genesis xiv. 5, Another example of the word 
Garri* In 2E38, 52 the images of Marduk and Zarpanita are 
said to wear agie garni tsirati^ ‘ crowns with lofty horns.’ In 
line 71 of same plate Gartm is explained by 

llesli^ ^summit.’ 

^ In 2 R 62, 60, sing, garmi^ and plur. gamat% denote the yards 
of a ship. For, these are called in Latin cornua antennarum, 

4 and in Greek Kepaiat^ and less fre(][uently, icepara* 

]^i, Night. — A P.G; word (but doubtful). InSyllah. 149 

we find >"1^4^ ^11 , I 

meant musu Hhe night.' Tablet 74 somewhat supports this, 
for we find in ft five lines beginning ^days,’ and 

immediately preceding them are six lines beginning with 
<j:^: ‘ nights/ But nevertheless the word remains 

uncertain. If Mi is really the P.C. for ‘ night,’ ►K <=C 
(dream) may mean ^Vision of the Night;’ whence would 

mean ‘Vision.’ And (eclipse) might mean, ‘divine 

darkness,’ or ‘preternatural darkness,' which I believe is 
Mr. Norris’s opinion. In 2 R39, in two places, jfu, and 
mi, are explained ‘sunrise’ and ‘sunset.’ 

269. Milik. Counsel. — ^Agrees well with the Qi. 
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« consilium' (wMch I think is not foimd in Hebrew). This 
word occurs in the interesting inscription on tablet K, 211. 
This is a public document, or decree, or letters patent, by 
which Ashurbanipal appoints Bulshaya, a nobleman of the city 

Xitsi to the office of governor of the palace. And he 

says that he does so >— in 

bibil lib-ya,' from the deep feeling {or desire) of my heart; 

^ milik raniani,' and from my own 
impulse {or^ of my oion counsel,) This is almost exactly what 
a modern king says when he decrees anything ex motu p^roprio. 
The first part of the phrase, 4n bibil lib-ya ' is very common 
in the inscriptions. Norris renders UUl Meep feeling, desire, 
wish,' diet. p. TO. The other clause I have not met with 
elsewhere. Amtallih ^ I resolved, Ms the T conjugation of the 
^f%xhmalik ‘consulere.V Mahish amtallih, H nobly resolved.'-^ 
B.M.41,25. -Z.-,’' 

270. Izrat. J:y a aay Tablet.-— From Heb. tzur 

^fingere;' the same with the verb which Gesenius renders 
‘to mould clay as a potter does,' finxit, formavit (ut figulus 
lutum), whence figulus M potter.' There is an obscure 

line in Bellino (L 36) which speaks of the first founders of 
Niniveh. They laid down, it says, the timin (or corner ^tone 
of the foundation). The next phrase is <illIT 

izrat-^zu izratu-^va, and they formed (or moulded) 
the clay tablet {or cylinder), 

I have found another example of this curious word in the 
much-defaced tablet 192 (otherwise 151c6), which relates the 
foundation of some new building. The following phrases taken 
from it, being of familiar occurrence elsewhere, show the 
general meaning : usalbm libittu's, I made hriclcs for it ; ashli 
rabati misikhta-su amsukh, with a tong rope I measured its 
measure ; ussi-su atdi, J laid its foundatiom ; ukin libiiat-zu, 
and founded the building, Timin-su kireb subuk shadi danni 
udannin, I rfuado * tw^n ' seev/re within a deposit of vast 
stones.^ shadi are /stones,’ not even ‘rocks,’ 
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miicli less * HiountalBs/ Tlie word bears all tliese senses 
according to tlie context and tlie subject* Tins last plirase 
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read tliere minuta la im. is tlie Hefc. 

^nnmerus' (Gres. p. 593), 

2T3. Mish. {ti: «< y. Numerous. — Belated, like tlie last word, 
to tlic Heb. HD^ ^numerus.^ Syllab. 139 explains «< 

by El 4'*f s^i mdhidut (many), and also by tbe 

monogram y>-<«. This is yery important, because it sliows us 
plainly tbe origin of tbe plural sign wbicb is composed of 
two parts, y>“ m', and ish. In fact it is often written 
T«<; see four examples of this in an inscription of Nabonidus, 
EG 8, lines 28, 29. This sign for tbe plural is not used, I tbink, 
in Proto-Cbaldsean sentences, because Dt) ^ purely 

Semitic root. Tbe P.C. writers often doubled tbe word to 
express tbe plural; but tbe Assyrians wrote tbe word once and 
then added y<4< mish (numerous). Hence we see tbe reason 
wby tbe Assyrian inscriptions sometimes substitute tbe plural 
sign for tbe syllable 

Thus, for tbe Heb. hhamish (five) they write 

i.e, hlia mish (Norris, diet. 432). So also we fre<][uently find 
written instead of y>~ Jl^yy 

^TT h(^'<i^i^h ^ for ever see an example in 
Norris, diet. 504. This latter word is related to tbe Hebrew 
root or Q'sp ‘manere," ‘durare.' 

274. UdinL Eagles.— El 8, 50. [“On these 

pointed and most inaccessible mountains] kima kinni udini-kbu 
as kireb sbadie dannat-zun isbkunu, they had huilt their strong- 
holds like the nests of Eagle-hirds among the rocks.'* TJdin may 
be related to tbe Gbald. P JDin ^ vultures see Scb. 387 ; 
for eagles and vultures bad often tbe same name, 

275. Ait. followed by (bird), an Eagle. — This 

seems to agree well with tbe Heb. ^ large bird of prey, 

wbicb as Gesenius says, is cognate with tbe Greek Aeros, and 
probably tbe same word. E39, 68: “I made war on tbe 
people of tbe Tocharri, whose dwellings were built, like tbe 
nests of eagles a^^) 

. , , tbe highest summits and lofty crags of tbe Nypur mountains." 
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Himi is the pkr. of Heh. Km ‘a nest' |p 5 which also came to 
moan (exactly as in our text) a human habitation, perched 
like a bird's nest on a lofty and almost inaccessible cliff. 
Gesenius says, domieilium in alta rape extructuiu iih^ar nidi 
ucjmlini^' (|uoting seYcnil texts of Scripture. — ^Xuinb, xxlv. 21^ 
Jeroin. xlix. ICI, &c. Hence the people called Kcnitos ia 
Scripture deriyed their name ; sec the prophecy of Balaam 
(Akinb. xxiv* 21). — ‘‘And he looked on the Keniies and took 
up his parablo and said: ‘Strong is thy dwelling-place, and 
thou piittcst thy nest (|p) in a rock. Xevertlicless the ICenitc 
shall bo wasteci and Assyria shall carry thee away captive." 
The latter clause is well illustrated by the passage I have given 
from RpL 30. Smiths diet, of the Bible v. Kenlte does not 
allude to the origin of the name, which is singular, since a 
common Bible has the note on Numb. xxiv. 21. — ‘This alludes 
to their ordinary habitations, which were strongliokls in rocky 
mounttiins ; liciice they are called Kenites or nest-inhabitants.' 
KMbislltii Beams. (See Art. 183.) — I have since found a 
Hebrew word which tallies better with the Assyrian, viz. 

‘a bemii holding together a wooden building.' (Furst s Lex.) 
DiTTIR, Peace, Tran(][uillity. (See Art. 130.) — In tablet K224 
(or 183fi) we find dima explained ^ 

salamu or mlam ‘ peace,' which agrees with what I have said 
in the Art. Salmanuhar^ No. 211. In same tablet there are 
some note-worthy translations, of which I will give one. 
The P.C. <T- -rn is rendered by the Assyrian 

pani'-ya (before me), where 
ta answers to the Assyrian am; mw to 

the Assyrian pronoun (my ) ; and to 

pant (before). The next line gives us the contrary phrase ; 
where the P.C. >f ^ is rendered by the Assyrian 

T <MM <!Ef t£n ana arki-ya (behind me). The 
similarity of the two phrases is complete (observing that J often 
means ana)* Hence I conclude that the P.C. >y- answei^ to 
the Assyrian arH ‘after* or ‘behind.' 
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Tan jtm TI . — When a word is terminated hj these 

three letters, a Numeral is indicated, almost as surely as it would 

he ill Greek by the termination /cocttos or /coo- to 9 . 

For example, the first line of Bellino’s inscription begins with 

I III ^III Vi -4- ‘ One Sos and three ; 

i.e. Sixty-three [lines of writing]. In 0|)p. Khors. 19, 162 
we have ^ It 

i,e» 410 [talents of shining brass]. On tablet K 268 we 
read Twenty muJcalim 

or inscribed lines (this word probably comes from the 
Heb. ‘insculpsit’). But the letter T is sometimes 

omitted, and only V left, to mark a numeral. Of this 

kind is the important passage which is often repeated in 
Sargons inscriptions, ‘‘Sha yH y>- y^ >~>y~ malki 

labiruti sha illamu-ya biilut Ashur-ki ebusu 0/350 former 

Idngs ivho reigned over Amjria lefore me [not one ever accom- 
plished such works as I did, kc,, &c.]. The origin of this mode 
.of designating numbers is perhaps the following, in which I am 
guided by the analogy of the Greek and Latin. Bii^lex^ 
triplex^ qitadrnplex^ kc. in Latin ; SiTrXon?, kc. in Greek, 
involve the idea of ‘folding,' from plicare. This has been 
adopted into the English language, ‘two-fold, three-fold, 
four-fold,' kc. So also in German. Flex is used in Latin even 
when it is quite unnecessary, ex.gr. ‘quadruplices stellas,' four 
stars. It had become habitual; and its original meaning of 
‘folding' was lost sight of. Now, the Assyrian word-ending 
t^yfy y? appears to be the Ch. and Syr. 

‘to fold,' hence ‘to do again,' ‘to repeat' (see Wright's Chaldee 
glossary to the book of Jonah, p. 4,5). 

Tisha, T V, Nine. — Agrees perfectly with the Hebrew 
tesha ‘nine.' Nevertheless this word has hitherto passed 

unobserved by Assyriologists, It occurs in a remarkable 
passage in the inscriptions of Khorsabad (0pp. 19, 163). 

^ timmi irsi sutakhuti, four long learns of Cedar^ sha tisha- 
tan kubur-sun, wJmh meamred nine ^kulur* in length [and ' 
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came from tlie moaEtalns of Hamdim, I placed over tlie lions at 
the four gates”]. 

N.B, There were eight lions in all, which were placed 
ill pairs, on the right and left of each gate. Supposing the 
Icuhur to be an opyvta or expansion of the arms, The length 
of the -Ceciar beams will be 54 feet. The original text haS' 

! V 11 -4- M fcV— 

a(ij\ dongns/ mbst ^ongitudo’ — also a 'niea 8 nre., 0 f 

length, so called. The passage which we have been exaiuiiiing 
is iiiaiij times repeated in the inscriptions of Kiioimbad. 

280. MM. 

HFff" m Four. — Heb, 

„ .:st, constr. — In 2R35, Bd.irldtti is explained by the sign jzj:,. 
which signifies ‘four/ and never varies its form, consisting of 
four e(pial horizontal strokes. See another example in the 
next article, and spelt in precisely the same way. 

281. Sliaii. V Tl Gates. — Hebrew ‘^porta,’ 

'0pp. Kliors. 1 9, 164: yn-iw 

hiiia irhitti sliari/ at the four gates \J placed the lions]. 

28.2. Sanua. «< >--^y , Change, Renovation. — In an Ode 
to the Moon on tablet 155 we find ^y «< 

«< ^y -::Id ^ On the SOth dag is thy change!* 

I do not understand why the vowel precedes sanna; 

it seems to make it into a verb, is evidently the 

Chald. sa7ia To change.' The Moon -4- «< was 

called San or Sin in Assyrian, and the symbol was chosen 
:to denote the sound san^ because it meant thwiy^ the number 
•of days in each month. Elsewhere in same tablet we find 
-4- «< ^y y .^y ^yyy^ San ittiss% which I think 
means The Moon is renewed/ from Heb. new;* 

while as a subst. means specially The day of new moon/ 

IlSittL Child. — From the same root as 

Alatti and Talatti (Art. 257 and 258). K 142 (or Ilia) 
is an ode J >->^ to Neho >->1- T^T who is called 

-4- yy 

ilatti Ann, eldest son of Aim* This name of Nebo - 4 - 
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palcn, is frequently abbreviated to ->f I think it 

means ‘Judge/ In the invocation to the great gods (tablet 100) 
Anu bears the title /shurbu ilatti, eldest son [of Aslmr father 
of the gods]/ In the invocation to Ninev (R17, 2) he is called 
^ Haul hit hur (child of heaven) 

just as he is called apliihit-hliira^ 

‘son of heaven/ in E.70, col. iv. 1. 

Sntta. *^1-^ ^ Dream. (See Art. 241.)— In tablet 140 

(or 109fi) there is n lalcama (or ode, or prayer) to Nebo, in 
which the following line occurs, 

-’[A<cc’h- “ in mati musi, dimmika, sutti ; 
in the land of Night, sleep, and dreams" I tbink this is a prayer 
to Nebo, in bis character of judge of the dead. The sign 
has the value and saZam (which are now found to be 
equivalents). Dimmiha is the Ch. Syr. dimila ‘ somnus 

profundus.’ There is much about dreams in tablet K254 
(or 2135). It speaks of ‘a good dream’ >“14^ 

/Y>-. and of ‘a god of dreams’ called Mashar^ 

little reliance on this, because tablet 155 gives him another 
name, perhaps .^ayar. 

- 4 - It ^ / ^ 4 - <--• Tablet K273 

is devoted to the subject of dreams. The word -]A <ti: 
occurs no less than seventeen times, in a vertical row, followed 
by various words which are perhaps the things dreamt of. 
Another example is found in a Gyges tablet K 228, 

“tamu 

suttu annitu emuru, the day that he saw that Vision Qie sent 
an ambassador to me to implore peace].” 

-4- an Eclipse (further remarks, see Art. 98). — ^In 

the tablets there are found occasionally a sort of prayers which 
may be recited during an eclipse of the moon, without reference 
to any particular occasion, as is evident from the month and day 
being left blank# Exi. gr, tablet K 223 (or 182a) 
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i,e, during an evil eclipse of tlie moon in tlie montli (l)lanh\ 
day (blank). Instead of this we find in tablet 155^ which is an 
ode to the moon (I the following 

phrase : During an evil eclipse of the moon which happened 
in the month day ■ kc, M, Now, coinparfng 

this with the former example, it seems likely that . is 

an indefinite sign, and that '.the phrase would be in English 
which happened in month (so and so)^ day (so and so)J* 
For, no real month and day eould bear the same naine, and be 
represented by the same sign. Tbo same symbol occurs in other 
phrases which are meant. ' to be ■ left indefinite. ■ ■ gr, in ^ 
, ,, tablet K 163 (or 1 Si a) ^ Jpf >-5^1 tkg servant, 

S<®T? (so and so) son of (so and so), (It must 

be remembered that many of these tablets are mere exercises 
B.m\ for7?i'ub:e of writing.) So, in French, tel, fils d'lin tel;* 
and in Greek d Seiva rov Seti/o?. The symbol CD 
and which is its abbreviation, are dilferent from that 

wliich is mentioned in tins article, and -seem to stand for 
‘pakhar’ or HakkiF (chosen, sealed, approved, or examined). 
But the study of these signs is intricate. 

2B6. SikhDi ^yy Eevolt. Chald, clamour, uproar, 

especially in public places in towns. — 1141, 5 After Sutzubi 
revolted >^yy ^y<y itsikim ‘he revolted.* Agjiin in 
1. 12 of the same page, mihsu sikhu, ‘he raised a revolt/ 
In 2 R 52, 25 >~y<y ^>^11 '‘revolt in 

the city of Calah' (see several other examples in the same 
plate). 

287. Eunumu. ^ yTT J::y|y y-, HkOwn. Their Own — 

Lat. proprim, Gr. thtos, — This important word appears to have 
hitherto escaped recognition. It is the Chaldee pi Icurun, 
‘ipse, ipsemet, idem ipse,* see Sch. 899 and Buxt. 1095. In 
0pp. Khors. pL 20, first line, Sargina speaks of the curious and 
beautiful birds, beasts and fisbes, of which he had formed a 
collection in his new palace. SaMih birds [perhaps parrots 
pdUacm ']^ ; Ustur birds [jperhaps ostriches, caUed mtur or shvdnr- 
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bird in Persian]. To these is added the phrase Mf 

mmmi izkhit^ ‘of well-known names/ or ‘wiiose 
names are well-known/ Tlien follows n< <; 

>^y<y^ <<yy JlJiy* Fishes and birds of Eirer and Sea, 
‘slia la isu midita kurunnu/ toMch have not any names of their 
own [^and which are found in the lands and 'waters at the end 
of the world]. 

In the last phrase, correct in Oppert’s text <11 K into 
K waters," from Botta, pi. 131 , 13. ^ 

isichit ‘well known," ‘celebrated," from Ch. and Syr. ]nt or 
(see Bernstein lex Syr. p. 144, circiimtulit, laudibus extulit, 
celebrayit). Zihliit or izkliit is a participle from this verb. 

(names), written 5^11 f? I have not met with 

this word elsewhere. It comes, I think, from ‘vocavit," 

which is the Arabic Uj ‘vocavit" (Ges. 254). But I think 
this root must be connected with ‘to know," as the Latin 
nomen is with the verb novit. 

I will now give another example of the word Knrunnu ; I 
have several times attempted to elucidate the curious accounts 
which we find here and there concerning the sittings of an 
Assyrian Parliament, or rather perhaps what is now called in 
the East a Durhar, It lasted fourteen days (perhaps an indi- 
cation that they counted time by weelcs), I will at present only 
advert to the few lines concerning this assembly contained in 
the inscription of Esarhaddon, col. vi. 1. 33 to 45 inclusive. 
After describing the grandeur of the New Palace which he had 
just caused to be built at Niniveh, he says : “ There 1 assembled 
the great men of my Empire^ the noblemen and the commoners ■ 

of my land^ all of them On lofty chairs I caused them 

to sit^ and I counted their numbers. Presidents of their own they 
chose to rule over them, I did not impose on them any Chief of 
the Assembly, By the grace of Ashur Icing of the gods^ and the 
gods of Assyria^ all of them^ in full assemblies,, with intelligent 
minds,, with muck honour^ and abundant profit may they ever 
continue itf And so may the glory of this 
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Palace endure Two of these lines I wish to select for more 
particular examination, viz. lines 39 ami 40 : — 

1- ^J< M HI! -Ill ^ <M ^-IT 
d^^ir I -111 

2. H -^I II <>-^H IK 

^III- V MI 

1, Tariii ? kiirnnnu Iiikira tsurra-suii; 

2. Nisak iiigu(t) la oli-sun ii.sakin. 

1. OjVcers of their oim tlief/ cliofic to rule over them ; 

2. A Chief of the asmnhlu I did not impose on them. 

Let us examine these words. The first is a slight variation 

of the common synL])ol for an officer — Kurannu^ Uheir 

own.' IJikira Hliey chose/ Heb. ‘elegit/ Tsnrrn^ pre- 

jjosidon ‘over/ is very frequent. — JSfisalc., Ch. ‘^princops/ 

Algiii is written Jpf- which has no meaning that I am 

aware of, but I suspect tliat tbe letter ut^ has been lost, 
probably because, the two strokes with which it commences 
hlejided themselves inclistinguishably with the two which ter- 
minate the preceding letter Nigut is ‘an assembly of 

the people,' ex.gr. B.M. 34, 20, ‘Nigiit ashkun,' I held an 
assemUg [[and I counted the number of the people of Assyria], 
Similarly in Botta, pL 8, last line, ‘ashtakan nigut,' J held an 
assembly. Usalcin is the S conjugation of ulcln ‘I imposed,' a 
very common verb. 

288. Akin. II Mh an Envoy, or Representative. — Norris has 
given one example of the word (diet. p. 30). I will add another 
from Botta, pL 163, 12: “[That king] iskhutu, was much 
terrified? ispa guza iddi, he flung down his sceptre and throne; 
as pan Akin~ya nnasak hakkaru, and Mssed the ground before 

my Envoy. Duri, his fortresses., ( ) to destroy them., 

akbi-sn, I commanded him. Imgura kibitti, he obeyed my com- 
mand. Riema arsi su, then I showed him mercy fl In fact, he 
performed the Ko-too., as it is called in China, or prostrating 
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289. Usslia. Foundations of a Building — 

CM. Ezra ir.- 12.- We find also Mdamenta 

domfls.— Isaiali xvi. 7. This word is extremely common, but 
its spelling varies very much. In B.M. 33, 17, and K42, 61, 
and E50, 21, and Monolith 1. 11, it is Ussha. In 

Sarg. 51 it is Usshae* In Tig. vi. 29 and 

Sarg. 61 it is UssL In B.M. 33, 14 and 0pp. Kliors. 

line 132 it is Ussil 

This word occurs continually in the phrase ^^from its foun- 
dation even %into its summit I huilt it arid I finished it,'" I will 
add two examples, in which the word has been overlooked. 
Sarg. 61 speaks of the first foundation of Niniveh: ‘‘The god 
Ninev, who laid the tvmin and the ussi of its shalJchu [[citadel] 
in ancient times, now long past.” Ninev mukin timin ad’ussi 
ana labar tami rukuti shalkhu-su, Adussi 
is only a rapid pronunciation of 

the foundations), Adi often signifies ‘"and,* see 

Norris, diet. 18. — The other example occurs in the account of 
the nocturnal escape of Merodach Baladan from the besieged 
city of Dur-Yakina (see 0pp. Khors. 15, 132); I have already 
translated a portion of it in Art. 120 of this Glossary. Mish 
ippaTsidu, be escaped alone ; dihhi duT-su izhatu^ clinging to 
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dafigerotm serpents; mart! mimiss, from their dangerous venom ; 
f^maj tho gods of liearen aad cartli protect as!]. I will first 
consider tlie woul martin ^poison.' This is tlie 

Cli. Sjr. and Arab. H'lD marta^ the poison of a 

serpent [Sell. 1033 Teiienani serpentisj In Job xx. 14 we read 
poison of asps or vipers." Iluruz ‘dan- 
gerons,’ occurs often in this plate; it Is nearly tbe same as 
marsa and nmrusta^ see Art. 240. The sign bas often 

tbe %ailuo sk(i7\ see an instaiico.wbicb I bare gdven in Art. 201, 
where reads sImtuL But instead of 

sharaizil * reptile/ tbe P.C. ^^ersion of ibis passage bas 

I therefore tbink that 

■ >^Y kima swratsa^ dike a reptile/ is the true reatling 

in 0pp. Kbors. 132. Let ns now go on wntb tbe rest of the 
passage. The last danse is criihct^ be readied/ y^ 

I’ wbicb gives no sense. But Norris observes (dict.p. 34) 
that tbe letter is ‘half gone/ and be proposes to read 

instead of it. I think, however, that we should read 
^y^ di^ which gives an excellent sense. Eniha ‘bo reached" 
p<y^ adi tLssti ‘unto tbe bottom, or basement 

of tbe building." The whole passage then becomes exceedingly 
clear. “He escaped alone, clinging to tbe front wall of bis 
palace, like a reptile (or lizard). And be reached tbe bottom 
in safety.” It appears to me that my version of ‘the king"s 
escape' is greatly confirmed by these words “aefi usmif* dis- 
covered after tbe translation was published ; much more so than 
if they bad been seen at first ; because subsequent corroborations 
are always more valuable. Tbe next danse after this com- 
mences a new subject. “I took tbe city of Dnr-Yakina with 
immense spoil and many captives — I burnt it down — I carried 
off its thnin or foundation-tablet [[‘comer stone/ Opp.] and I 
left it a heap of ruins.” 

290. Ussisll* >^y ^y^*^ ^ Tyy» eidv, ‘from tbe foundations." 
“Ussisb ebns, I built [that temple] from the foundations** 
Nabon. II, 1 (R 68). Derived from msha^ see last article. 
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Jlie« much more like 

tlie Kcoot, the inhabitants of Cos. Can it be that the race of 
tlie Koi originally spread over all the islands of the -^Igsean, and 
that they are the Gu4, of the Hebrews, commonly trans- 
lated ‘^gentiles'? 

No certain etym is known for the ^gman sea (To Aiyaiov, 
Herod.). But its islands were called in the Hebrew (see 
Gen. X. 5) which in Greek letters, and making the 

change which the Greek language req^uires, differs but little 
from Acjaiov. The Phoenician sailors may have giyen the 
name and the Greek sailors adopted it. 

The recently discovered bilingual inscription called the 
Decree of Canopus speaks (1, 9) of country of Kaft. This 
is translated in the Greek ^olvik'T]^ Phoenicia. This throws a 
neiTnA that, ancieut neonle. For, why was 
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Aet,II. — Onlndimi CImmhgij. By J*FEEGt:ssoN3s<l«»F.R.S* 

[Read Febraary 15, 1809.] 

Every one who has turned his attention to the study of 
Indian antiquities will probably be inclined to admit that 
one of the most important desiderata at the present time is a 
scheme of Chronology which shall fix, within reasonable 
limits of error, the dates of the various kings or dynasties 
who ruled between the Christian Era and the Hegira. It is 
not at present indispensable that any particular king^s reign 
should be ascertained within ten or twenty years of deviation 
either way ; but it is hopeless to attempt to understand the 
subject while we cannot make up our minds whether the 
Balabhi kings dated their inscriptions from their own Era or 
from that of Vikramaditya — a difference of 376 years — or 
whether the Guptas dated theirs before or after the Era 
bearing their name (318-19 a.b,). While such discrepancies 
as these exist, it is idle to suppose we can either understand 
the history of the Hindus, or appreciate the forms of their 
arts, or the development of their religions. 

Finding that such men as Lassen, Cunningham, Ihomas, 
and Dowson among living investigators — to say nothing of 
those who have passed away — agreed to differ by such wide 
margins, I believed the problem insoluble with the means now 
at our command, and felt inclined to wait some happy dis- 
covery which might free us from our perplexity. When, 
however, I undertook to writ© my recently published work on 
the Topes of Sanchi and Amravati, I found it necessary to go 
over all the available data with more care than I had hitherto 
bestowed on them, and the result has been, that the conviction 
was forced on me that the books we now possess, combined 
with the coins that have been collected and the inscriptions 
that have been translated, do suffice for the construction of a 
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chronological table for the period above indicated, which 
may be sufficiently accurate for present purposes, at least, 
though not absolutely correct in detail. 

Notwithstanding this, I am far from pretending that I con- 
sider the task easy, or that everything I am about to advance 
will appear as clear to others as to myself, or that future 
discoveries may not modify some of the data on which my 
conclusions are based. Indeed, when I see such a man as 
Professor Lassen, with all his vast learning and untiring in- 
dustry, fail in the task, I cannot but feel some hesitation in 
attempting it. That he has failed, and failed entirely, I, at 
least, feel certain, because in what I am now about to put for- 
ward I differ from him in every date — almost without''^P^few»«- 
exception — and if he -is right in his mode of reasoning, I 
certainly am wrong throughout. A great deal, however, of 
the discrepancy that exists between us may, I believe, be 
accounted for by the fact that the Professor is entirely 
ignorant of both architecture and archseology as applied to 
the subject,^ I am sorry to think he is far from being 
singular in this respect, while I, on the other hand, feel certain 
that in such a case as India, the architectural remains are in 
most cases the best, and in some, the only evidence that is 
available for the determination of either historical or ethno- 
graphical problems. All this has become more and more 
evident every day since the investigation was first attempted ; 
and now that we know absolutely that stone architecture 
commenced, in India, under the reign of Asoka, we have a 
fixed initial date from which to start. From that point we 
can trace it, as bit by bit the original wooden forms were re- 
placed by others of more lithic character, till a perfectly 
original style of stone architecture was elaborated; and we 
only require a final and one or two intermediate dates to en- 
able us to graduate our chronometric scale, and, by its appli- 
cation, to fix within narrow limits the date of any king whose 
name happens to be engraved on any cave or temple in the 

^ In tlie whole 5000 pages to which his Indische Alterthnmsknnde extends, less 
than 50 are devoted to this subject, and they are the mere jottings of his note-booh, 
printed without system or arrangement, as things that must be alluded to in anen- 







seventh century, it will be eoiiveuieiit to begin at that end of the 
story, and having gained a iirm base there, to work backwards. 
In order to do tbis, however, it is first necessary to fix the dates 
of their travels as nearly as possible. This can be done with 
some precision from the '^‘Ilistoirc de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang 
par IIoei“li/’ translated by Stanislas Jxilien, and published 
in Paris, 1853.^ The other work, entitled M^moires sur 
les contrees occidentales/’ or the Si-yu-ki,’^ translated by 
the same author, and published 1857, also affords considerable 
assistance in this enquiry. 

According to the Hoe'i-li, Hiouen-Thsang left China in the 
year 629, in the 26th year of his age,® and reached Kashmir 
apparently in the following year.^ Here he resided two y^rs,^ 
and, if we add together all the indications in the work, seems 
to have taken, at least, two years to reach Halanda ; but being 
interrogated there how long he had been on his travels, he re- 
plies, three years.^ Assuming this to mean in India, it would 
place Ms first visit there in 633-4, Sere he resided five years,® 
and then set out on his travels south, 638-9. Two years were 
so occupied, and he returned to Halanda 640-41, The latter 
date is fixed by a story he himself tells. He narrates that, 
wMle there, a man appeared to him in a vision and told him 

^ In tlie text I pun)ose to distin^ish tlieso works as the Hoei-li, tke otter as 
tte Si-yn-ki ; but in the notes it will snffiee, as is done in tbe Frencb, to eall tbe 
first, vol. i. ; and tbe second, toIs. ii and iii. of H.T., as diort for Hionea- 
Tbsang. ' * 

» H.-T. 1 14 3 h.-T. i 90. -^96. ' « 14T* ’ tW 4'", 
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land. In addition to this, combined, as architecture always 
is in India, with sculpture and painting, it affords by far the 
best test of the ethnography of races, and the most vivid 
picture of the religion and civilisation. All this is unsus- 
pected by Professor Lassen, and, indeed, by most investi- 
gators ; but till it is grasped and elucidated, the history of 
inedimval India must always, I fear, remain the confused 
jumble it now unfortunately presents. 


As many of the more important conclusions arrived at in the 
following pages are derived from a careful study of Hioiien- 


Thsang, and the Chinese travellers who visited India in the 
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tliat, in ten years from ttat time, tlie King Siladitya would 
die, and his biographer adds that this event took place in 
650 but for this, I would be inclined to place his second 
visit to jSTalanda in 642-3, because the great meeting at Alla- 
habad^ took place when he was there, and the narrative would 
lead us to suppose that immediately after it was o\rer, he re- 
turned straight to China. If this is so, his journey could 
bfi.rdlv have occu’Died one year, and he reached his native 


Before proceeding to examine the data given us by the 
Chinese travellers, there are two remarks it may be useful to 
make in order to render what follows more intelligible. The 
first is that in India there were three ranks of kings. First, 
E^jas, or simple princes ; Maha-Eajas, who would rank as 
kings in Europe ; and Mah^r^ja Adhirajas, kings of kings, or 
emperorSi The title is identical with Baort\ei)<? BaaCkmv of 
the Greeks, or Shahan Shahi of the Persians, and was used 
in India from the Greek times till probably the Mahomedan 
conquest. This would hardly be worthy of remark, but for 
one circumstance. There might be any number of Eajas or 
Mah&rSjas contemporary with one another, but only one Ad- 
hir§ja or Emperor could exist at one time. The consequence 
is, that whenever we find a king adopting this title, we know 
that he was, orl at leasts a^umed to he king of the five Indies, 
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divisions, which, would correspond very nearly with the four 
Presidences into which we have divided India, if the Nizam’s 
and surrounding states were erected into a fifth. The con- 
sequence of this is that no two emperors could he contem- 
porary with one another, and that whenever we can trace the 
dignity from a hing in one family to one in another, we know 
that we have a true succession, and an historical sequence of 
the utmost importance. Sometimes these emperors resided 
in Magadha, at other times at Canouge or Ougein, and at 
one time at Ealyan, — ^but always in succession ; and I hope 
to he able to trace the title, at least, from the second half of 
the fourth century till 733, which last is the lower limit to 
which I at present intend to extend my researches. 

The second point to which I wish to draw attention, is the 
practice of Indian kings to assume the names of their grand- 
fathers, when they have been illustrious. In some lists, like 
the Balabhi and ChMukya, this constant alternation of name 
is sometimes very perplexing, as no number or other distin- 
guishing mark is affixed as would be done in Europe. In 
other cases, however, it is sometimes useful ; as when we find 
two kings of the same name occuring very near each other in 
the same Kst, we may feel pretty sure that the latter stood in 
the relation of the second generation to the first, and this 
occurs even when the seat of power was changed, if the 
succession was direct. 

"We shall have frequent occasions to refer to these pecu- 
liarities in the sequel, but the first name with which I propose 
to deal is as good an example as could be found for illustra- 
ting them. 

During the whole time that Hiouen-Thsang was in Inffia, 
Sll^ditya was on the throne of Canouge, then the principal 
kingdom in the north of India. The date of his death has 
already been given as 650, but if we may trust Ma-twan-lin,i 
this should be slightly modified. He relates that when the 
Emperor of China, in the year 648, sent an ambassador to 
Magadha, he found that king Sllfiditya was dead, and his 
minister, 0-lo-na-shxm, had taken his place. It is possible 
I J.A,S.B.T0l.vi.li.69. 
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this may bave been in 649, so the difference is not much. 
The date of his accession may be fixed as closely. Hiouen- 
Thsang tells us — in the first instance not very distinctly^ — 
that he had reigned thirty years at the time of his visit ; but he 
afterwards confirms this by quoting a speech of the king him- 
self to our pilgrim, on his taking leave of him on his return 
to China (640). On this occasion the king expressly states 
that he had reigned thirty years, and confirms it by stating 
that it had been his habit to hold a great assembly every five 
years. He had held five such, and now invited Hiouen- 
Thsang to assist at the sixth.^ We may, therefore, safely date 
his accession in 610. From Hiouen-Thsang,^ but more espe- 
cially from the Ghalukya inscriptions,^ we learn that SiMditya 
was engaged in a life-long struggle for dominion with Pula- 
kesi, the founder of the kingdom of Kalyan, who succeeded 
in establishing his power in Central India the year before 
Siladitya’s accession/ or in 609, 

These wars are graphically described by Ma-twan-lin. 

In the years 618 and 627,^’ he says, there were great 
troubles in the kingdom. The King Siladitya made war 
and fought such battles as had never been seen before. The 
elephants were not unsaddled in their rapid marches, the 
soldiers quitted not their shields, because the King had 
formed the project of uniting the four Indias under his rule. 
All the provinces which faced the north mhniUed to 
But from this admission it is clear that Pulakesi still held his 
own in the south ; we now understand why Siladitya was 
forced to forego the title of Adhiraja, and how Pulakesi 
was entitled to claim it, as he does in his inscriptions, as we 
see presently. 

Although both our Chinese authorities call this King 
throughout their narratives SilMitya, both in the Hoei-li'^ 
and Si-yu-ki/ it is stated categorically, Le roi actual est 
de la caste de YMsyas'^ — ‘‘son nom,^^ or “il a pour surnom 

1 ii. 251. 2 H.-T. i p. 251. s H.-T. 5. 203. 

^ LB.B.R.A.S. iii. 203 et seqq, ® Madras Joimial, xx. p. 81 ; J.R.A.S. xx. 253. 

® J.A.S.B. Ti. 68 ; H.T. n. 251. “II accepta alors ie heritage de la Royaute, 
se desi^a lui m6me par le nona. de Prince Royal (Koumdrar^dja) et prit le titre 
de Sildditya.** His real name we w^e just told was HarsKavarddiiaiia. 
lib , . 247. 
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HardiaTerddliana,’^ and he is so designated by Pulakesi ; 
nor is it diffiohlt to see -why he changed it. His grand- 
father was SMditya of Malwa, whom Hiouen-Thsang de- 
scribes in such glowing terms as a good and excellent Buddhist 
king.i The latter reigned fifty years, viz., from 630 to 680.* 

Between these two Slladityas, were two reigns. First, 
that of SilMitya’s elder brother, who was slain by Sasanka, 
King of Karna Souvarna (apparently part of Burdwan and 
Bancorah),in"610 ; and the father of these two brothers, Pra- 
bh§,kara-varddhana.^ We have no means of apportioning the 
thirty years at our disposal between these two, but we shall 
probably not err far in giving twenty-five years to the first 
and five to the second. We may also feel tolerably certain 
that no other king intervened between the two SilMityas, 
not only in consequence of the name, but because Prabha- 
kara is expressly called by the ministers of his son “ notre 
premier roi.”* 

Before Sil&.ditya of Malwa we come to the celebrated 
Yikramaditya of Ougein, who figures so largely in all the 
mythical histories of the Hindus. It is true we only learn 
this inferentially from Hiouen-Thsang. He calls him King 
of SrS,vasti,5 but as the transaction to which his story relates 
took place in the north of the Punjab, then under his rule, it 
is evident he was King, at least, of northern India, and the 
account which Hiouen-Thsang gives of his splendour and 
extravagance, clearly identifies him with the Hindu hero. 
W^e learn also, notwithstanding all our author says of him, 
that he was of the Brahminical faith,— inasmuch as he 
allowed his priests so to oppress Manorhita that he cut out 
his tongue, or had it cut out for him, which is more pro- 
bable. He then goes on to teH us how his memory was 
avenged by Vasubandhu, in the reign of a good and. pious 
prince, the successor of Wikramkditya, who can hardly be 

iH.-T.i.204. 2H.-T.i. 205. _ » H.-T. i. 112; u. 247. 

^ H.-T. ii* 248. M. Eeiiiaiid must have read his Hiouen-Thsang very care- 
lessly when he wrote the paragraph quoted by Mr. Thomas, 
p. 44, in which he invents another Harsha between Prabhakaxa and Eajavarddhan^ 
Ld makes the destruotioE of the 607 . Ho such persou exmted e^ept as 

our §ilMitya, and the catastrophe took place 648-50— not m 607 at all. ^ . ■ 

( ii. 115# , ' '' y j 
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I know no reliable autbority for tbe length of the reign of 
Vikrainaditya tbe Great, or second of tbe name, and baTe 
therefore adopted Professor Wilson^s estimate of 35 years.® 
For our present purpose this, bowever, is of very little conse- 
sequence. Tbe first three names stand at present as mere 
conjectures. 

Balablii and CJitliikya Dynasties^ 

Tbe two dynasties whose dates we next propose to examine, 
are almost wholly unknown to Indian literary history, and we 
should hardly know of their existence — certainly not of their 
importance — ^had it not been for a fortunate propensity they 
had to perpetuate their own glory and goodness by inscribing 
their history on copper plates when making grants to Brah- 
mans and others. Sir Walter Elliot was the first to perceive 
the value of these, in so far as the Chi-lukya family were con- 

1 ii. m. '' 

2 Throughoxit I propose in jkp lists to distinguisli those kings who were 
Mah^r^jas Adhirajas, with thneftpitals 

8 Asiatic BesearoheSj'rr.p'st* ’ , : . ' " ' ' 




other than our friend Silldityai of Malwa. It is quite true 
all this is not stated by Hionen-Thsang so consecutively that 
it would stand examination in a court of law ; but I think 
any one reading his volume carefully would admit that it 
is the most probable version of the story. The proof of it, 
however, and of the earlier names in the subjoined list, rests 
in the evidence of the Rdja-TarangM, and other authorities, 
to which we wiU refer presently. Meanwhile, I propose to 
adopt the following as a tentative chronology of the period. 


Yasudeva, 


Cotem, Bahram Qour^ 

420-440 

Yikram&ditya I. 

447 (?) 

Harsha. 


M. A.^ YikramS.ditya II. 

495 

M. A, SiUditya of Malwa 

5S0 

M.A. Prabhakara 

580 

M.A. Raja Yarddhana 

605 (?) 

Siladitya of Oanouge 

610 

Died 

- 648-650 
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cemed, and in 1837 published a most valuable resume of tbe 
result of bis researches in tbe fourth volume of the Journal of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society. This he afterwards supplemented 
in the twentieth volume of the Madras Journal, and Major 
— ^now General — ^Le Grand Jacob has added immensely to our 
stores of knowledge regarding them, in the third volume of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. 
Fortunately, the ChMukyas dated all their inscriptions in the 
Saka era, so there is no dispute whatever about their dates, 
except in the case of Pulakesi L 

The Balabhi branch were not so fortunate. Their copper 
plate grants were first brought to light by Mr. Wathen, in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, in August, 1835. 
At first, the figured date of the plate first published was taken 
for 9, and then assumed to be in the Balabhi Samvat, 318; 
but when it turned out to be really 330, he and all other 
chronologers since have made up their minds that it must 
date from the Vikram^ditya Samvat (57 b.c.).’- 

My conviction is, the idea of dating the copper-plate grants 
from the Yikramaditya Samvat, would never have occurred 
to anyone had it not been for a mythical history of Balabhi 
which Colonel Tod obtained from Jaina sources, and unfortu- 
nately published in his Annals,^ "Without dwelling on the 
earlier parts of this myth, the great fact he seeks to establish 
is that Balabhi was destroyed by the Parthians, 524 a.d., in 
the reign of a Siladitya, its last king. Its inhabitants were 
slaughtered with the usual romantic incidents; but after a 
while a remnant established themselves in Sidhapore, andfinally 
built a new capital, which they called- Anhulwara. — ! 

The utter falsehood of the information so suppKed to 
Colonel Tod is proved by the fact, that when Balabhi was visited 
by Hiouen-Thsang, 115 years after its reputed destruction, he 
found it not only standing, and neither Sidhapore or Anhul- 
wara thought of, but the old capital still remaining the 
richest and most prosperous city of India, and its king one 
of the three greatest kings of northern India. The king^s 

1 Thomas^ Prinsep, yoI. i. p. 257 ei seqq, where all the eyidence is collected to- 
gether* See also a paper by Professor Bowsoji^ J.R.A.S., toL xx, 1, 47 et seqq; > 

f Yol'i p.2i6, ^ 




1 H.-T. i. 206 ; iii. 162, H.T. he, 
3 Tod's Annals, vol i* p. 801. 

^ Thomas loc, 

7 This so near Tod’s date 
fancying the J«ha A«|ali|ll.i]^^ 
seded for that of own dynasty. 


* Yol. Yiii. 245. 

^ Thomas’ PrinSep, i. p. 269, etc. 

« J.B.B.E. A. S.,viii., 245. 
itracMon of the dynasty, that I cannot help 
,|ayB of lih© dynasty ^thcy super*- 
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name was DhroTapatou, and lie was a nepTiew or grand 
nephew of Siladitya of Malwa, and the son-in-law of 
Siladitya, the reigning king of Canoiige.^ Lastly, we 
have the dates in copper plates of a Dliruvaseiia, one in 
310 + 318= 628, the other 332 ■+ 318, or 640;-^ the very 
year that Hiouen-Thsang met him at Allahabad, if we assume 
them dated from the Balahhi Samvat. Against this view 
of the case I cannot find one single argument that will stand 
examination, since I think there is no doubt that we must put 
on one side those derived from Tod’s statements, which have 
just been shown to he worthless. In addition to this, it may be 
remarked that nothing can well be more improbable than that 
the kings of Balabhi, reigning in that city, should employ any 
other Samvat than their own. This era was sufficiently im- 
portant and well known to be quoted as one of the principal eras 
of India in the Somnath inscription in 1263,2 a.d., and was also 
quoted in the same sense by Albiriinl in the eleventh century.^ 
If it was known and quoted as important so long afterwards, 
it does seem inconceivable that it should not have been used 
by the Balabhi kings themselves. I may add that the style 
of composition, and the evidence of the character, all seem to 
me, in so far as I can judge, to indicate the seventh century, 
though that may be a matter of opinion. 

To this we will return presently ; but, meanwhile, as- 
suming that all the Balabhi grants are in the local era, 
We have, according to Wathen, for Srl-Dharasena I., the 
date 330 = 648 ; ^ or according to Bhau Daji,® Dharasena I,, 
310 = 628 A.D. We have, according to the longest list, 
six names before Srl-Lhara to Bhatt§,raka, the progenitor 
of the race, and* allowing twenty years to each, which is 
more than they probably are entitled to, this would take us 
hack to 528 ^ for the earliest date of the Balabhi dynasty, 
if we adopt Wathen’s date, or 508 if Bhau Daji’s. By the 
same calculation from Dhruva we can only stretch them back- 
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wards to 568 ; but by no process can we^ I fancy, carry the 
origin of the Balabhis beyond the limits of the sixth century. 

The first two of the line were not kings, but only 
Senapatis, or commanders of troops. The third, Drona, had 
the dignity of king conferred upon him by the Lord Para- 
mount of India in 550 (?), who in that case would be Siladitya 
of Malwa, w^hich may account for their fondness for that 
name. Was he his nephew as mentioned above ? One only 
assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja — Sri-Dharasena III., 
and that after 648, of whom more hereafter. 

When we come to the southern branch of this family, we 
find a state of things singularly confirmatory of the above, and 
luckily, as these dates are in the Saka era, there is no ambiguity 
about them. Although Sir Walter Elliot’s lists are the fullest,^ 
those of Le Grand Jacob are the most satisfactory, and as he 
gives translations in full of the inscriptions he uses, we learn 
from them several particulars of considerable interest. 

As the best mode of explaining their history, I quote at 
length their style and titles as gathered from the Yevfir 
grants, and an abstract of one of the inscriptions, which 
gives a clear abstract of their history : — ^ 

Ancestor of the race. 

H§,riti descended from Mann. 

Pnlake§i Vallabha, Mah§,raja. 

Sri KirrtiYarma Prithivt Vallabha, Mahdrdja. 

Satyd,sraya Srt Prithivi Vallabha, Mahdrdja' 

Adhirdja Parame?Yara. 609. 


VikramMitya Saty^§raya Sri Prithivi 
Vallabha Maharaja Adbirija Parame?- 
vara BhattSraka. 


SrindrMitya (or the name 
wonld more correctly appear 
to be Sri Chandrdditya) 
Prithiyi Vallabha Mahdrdja. 


Vinayaditya Saty^sraya §ri Prithiyi Vallabha, 
Mahdrdja Adhir^ja Paramesyara Ehattaraka. 680. 

Vijaydditya Saty^^raya Sri Prithiyi Vallabha, 
Mah^dja Adhir^ja Paramesyara Bhattdraka. 696. 

VikramMitsra II. 733. 

p. 1 , e# . Madyaa Jonmal, 78 ef y 
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The following extract from one of tHeir inscriptions fills up 
tlie details of their history, in so far as it is necessary for our 

present purposes 

TMs race was ornamented by the great king PulaMi Tallabha who purified 
liimself by the sacrifice of a horse, and consequent abluent rites. His son, the 
great king Kirttivarmaj lord of tbe earth, having subdued and forced all his 
enemies to take refuge in forests, etc., firmly implanted his pure fame amongst 
them. His son Sat^ddm^a loxd of the earth, and king of kings, much devoted 
to war, and to w’-honi ail kings paid homage, gained hy the defeat of S^ri 
Earshavarddhan, hero of the northern countries, the name of Parames'vara. His 
beloved son, Yikramfiditya, father of intelligent sons, lord of the earth and king of 
kings, desirous of supremacy, supported hy a harmonious brotherhood, whose 
lotus-iiko feet were kissed by tbe crown of the despotic king of Kfinchi, subdued 
all his rivals on one horse alone, the excellent Chitra-Kandha. His beloved son 
Yinayfiditya, lord of the earth and king of kings, desirous of supremacy, disabled 
as Tfirakfirfiti {Le, Skanda) did the Daityas the insolent forces or Dhuerajyu 
king of Kfinchi ; he made the rulers of the Islands, Knmera, Pfirasika, Sinhaha, 
etc., pay him tribute and gradually acquired the full symbol of supremacy, 
(Pfididhvaja, etc.,) hy the overthrow of the kings of the northern countries. His 
beloved son Yijayfiditya, lord of the earth, and king of kings, desirous of supre- 
macy, attained, even in his childhood, the whole science of rendering weapons 
efficacious by ebarms. His grandfather {Yikramfiditya) had conquered the kings 
of the South, hut he exterminated all of them who were inimical to him, and 
after the death, in battle, of his father (Yinayfiditya), who made conquest of the 
northern countries, he, moving about at will, got bis scymitars' edge blunted by 
the slaughter of his enemies’ numerous elephants. He, foremost in battle, ardent 
in noble enterprises, made all his enemies subject to him. No sooner did he hear 
of anarchy than he left his house, like Yatsarajfi (t. e. Udayana of the solar race) 
rel}T.ng on his own power, removed this source of misery in the country, and the 
excess of every vice, which had arisen from the oppression of Hrfihmans, a royal 
calamity ; giving protection to all his subjects by the strength of Ms arms. He is 
arbitrary, at all times possessed of the three royal attributes {L e. Bravery, Policy, 
and Energy). He humbled the pride of his enemies, but he himself cannot be 
mastered. He is spotless, and for all this is become all the world’s support. His 
dominions, adorned by all the symbols of supremacy (Pfididhvaja, etc.) are ex- 
tensive. He commands thus. “ Be it known to you that we, in S'aka 627, (a.I). 
705,) the tenth current year, JPrmarMhamdn of Yinayfiditya’s reign, at the request 
of Jiupendra, granted Kumfira, in the country MaMsaptami, to the best and 
amiable Brfihmans, inhabitants of tbe village of Hikudhamba, who have pene- 
trated through the Yedas and their branches,” ^ 

The only doubtful date in the ahoYe list is that of Pulakesi I. 
Sir W, Elliot states that he has seen an inscription or grant 
of his, hearing the date of S§<ka 411,^ (a.b. 489) though he 
himself feels so little confidence in this, that four pages further 
on he proposes to bring him down to 610 ; no such Yiolent ad- 
‘ iS* p., toL iy. p. 8. 
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justment however seems necessary* But if Pulakesi I. was the 
grandfather of the second king of that name, which all the in- 
scriptions assert, and which there seems no reason to doubt, not 
only from the name being the same, but from the details given, 
it becomes morally impossible that he should be reigning in 
489, and his grandson succeed in 609. The latter date we 
may look on as fixed within very narrow limits, not only 
from the inscriptions, but from Hiouen-Thsang’s testimony 
quoted above, and I cannot help suspecting that the 411 is 
a mislection or a wilful alteration from 511. Assuming that 
he died in 590, this would give nineteen years for the joint 
reign of the two brothers, Kirttivarma and Mangalisa,^ and 
if we allow fifty or sixty years for the first three names on 
our list, the accession of Jaya Sinha would be in 530 or 540, 
or, in round numbers, very nearly the date we reached for the 
Balabhi branch of the family. Of course adjustments of this 
sort are open to correction to a considerable extent, as we 
choose to assume a longer or shorter index for a king^s reign ; 
but my conviction is that Bhattaraka, the progenitor of both 
those two illustrious races, attained manhood within the 
limits of the sixth century, and most probably his title of 
Senapati not before 528. 

"We are nowhere told how long Pulakesi II. lived; he 
was alive and vigorous when Hiouen-Thsang visited him in 
638-9, and may have lived for ten or twenty years afterwards. 
On his death, however, the glory of his line was for a while 
eclipsed. Sir W*. Elliot introduces two feneant kings, 
Amara and Aditya — ^who are entirely omitted in Greneral 
Jacobis inscriptions., Instead of these we have a Chandraditya, 
who did not take his father’s title of Adhiraja. This, how- 
ever, was resumed by his successor, who was his younger son 
and named Yikramaditya. He died 680, but unfortunately 
we are not told when he commenced his reign. If we allow 
him twenty years it would take us back to 660, which, for 

^ In tlie genealogy above quoted, General Jacob, by some oversight, omits 
MangaEsa, though his third inscription is by him, and fully confirms all we learn 
j&om the others. In it mention is made “ Shankaraga's son Budha Efijfi.” The 
first probably being the Sasanka, who, according to Hoei-li (112) killed Efija- 
vardhana, of Canouge. ^ this inscription unfortunately is not dated, , j - . ; 
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reasons to be given herealter, may oe neat ... 
two following kings also bore tbe title of Adbiraja, ti 
pride of tbe bouse was finally estinguisbed in tbe reigi 
second Yibram&ditya, wbo succeeded to tkem m 733.i 
Tbe question, therefore is, wbo was tbe Adbiraja, wh 

possessed Pulakesi’s eldest son? My impression i^ we ba- 

far to seek. Sri-Dbarasena III. alone of tbe Balabbi 
assumed tbe title, and tbougb we cannot fix bis date 
absolute precision it was certainly after 330-648, and 
Siladitya II., whose date appears to have been 3o. 
or 656-66, which is exactly tbe gap we wish to fiu up. 

We are thus enabled to complete our bst of Ma 
AdbirSjas, from tbe accession of tbe great VikramMi 
590 (?), till it passed from tbe feeble bands of a succe 
tbe same name, 733, or say, without a break for 150 

Yikramyityaof Malwa - - 490 

„ Smditya do. - - 530 

„ PrabbSrakara of Oanouge - - 680 

„ E^ja Yarddbana - - - 655 ( 

„ Pulakesill. ofKalyan - - - 609 

Sri-Dbarasena III. of Balabbi - 650 ( 

” Yibramaditya of Kalyan - - 660 ( 

„ YinayMitya do. _ . - 680 

„ Yijaydditya do. - - - 695 

„ Yikramaditya II. - ' - - 733 

Before leaving tbe famfiy, it is necessary to say 
words about another branch of them, who are mentic 
a copper-plate translated by Professor Dowson in tbe . 
new series of tbe Journal of tbe Eoyal Asiatic Societ 
this grant we have tbe names, Jaya Sinba, bis son I 
varna, and Yijaya Eaja Sarva. As no such name oo 
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After wtat lias beea said above, there can be little doubt of 
the Samvat in which it is dated; for, as the Professor says, 
to decide the era of one, is to settle that of all/^ ^ 

The date of this being S. 394, its date is a.d. 712, and the 
donors were evidently a branch of the great Kalyan family, 
which w'as then at the height of its prosperity. 

One curious point regarding this grant, which is very 
misleading, and seems to have misled the Professor, is the 
constant recurrence of the same name in the same family. 
Thus Jaya Sinha, the first named here, is the same as the 
first of the Kalyan branch, nearly two centuries earlier ; and 
the last is identical with the third of the same name, who 
began to reign in Kalyan 695, and was contemporary with 
this very king, as he died 733.^ If nominal similarities were 
of any use in such an inquiry, we might be justified in 
assuming they were the same persons. The names of their 
fathers were, however, different, and the one was a simple 
MahS,r^ja, the other a Mah§,rSja Adhiraja ; and we must 
consequently reject the synonym. It is a trap, however, 
which will frequently occur in the sequel, and cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. 

Raja- TaranginL 
Kings op Kashmir. 

Hiishka I Tartar Princes estab- 

Abbimanyu, 21 a.d. a 

Aditta Dynasty. 

Gonakdta Dynasty. PratapUditya, 340. 

Gonarda. Naga worsM;pped» Jalaukas. 

Yibbishana. Tunjina, 

Indrajita. Vijaya. 

Eavana. Jayendra. 

Vibbxshana. Arya Bdja. 

Gonardta Line restored . 

Siddba. 

XJtpaiaicsba. Megbavdhana, 431. 

Hiranyaksha. Prayarasena I., 465. 

Hiranyakula. Hiranya | 

Y^ukulo. Toraiadna j 

MiMraknla, 180 ? Mdtrigupta, 525. 

^ , Prayarasena II., 530, 

Yudhishthira II. 

Kshitinanda, Nandrayat. 

Vasmianda. Banaditya. r 
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It has been said that the R^ja-Tarangini is the only San- 
skrit work to which the title of history can with propriety he 
applied ; hut, in addition to this claim on oxrr attention, if 
I am not mistaken, it is more than a mere history of the 
valley of Kashmir, as its title would imply, for it contains 
also considerable fragments of the history of the rest of India. 
If the Asoka mentioned in Kalhana’s lists is the celebrated 
Mauryan' king— which, however, is by no means clear— he 
was not only sovereign of the valley, but of the whole of 
Northern India besides. Kanishka, we know, was master of 
the whole of the Kunjab, at least. So was klihiracula j and even 
after his defeat and imprisonment by Bal^ditya, he recovered 
Ghandto, which was a portion of his original kingdom.^ If 
Meghavahana conquered Ceylon, he must have had possession 
of the intermediate countries, and as Pravarasena dethroned 
and afterwards reinstated Slladitya, the son of the great 
YikramMitya, he must have been practically master of the 
whole of the north of India. The same must be the case with 
Lalitiditya and others, if half we are told of them is true. All 
this will be clearer in the sequel ; but, meanwhile, let us try if 
we can fix the dates of the kings ruling in Kashmir with a 
little more precision than has hitherto been done. 

The dynasties with which we are at present concerned, are 
the first and second Gonardya, and the Aditya dynasty 
that comes between them. Generally they may be described 
as reigning between the early years of the Christian era, and 
the early years of the Hegira ; and the first point is to ascer- 
tain, as nearly as may be, their initial and final dates.® 

There seems little discrepancy of opinion among chro- 
nologists with regard to the first, or to Kanishka’s date. 
General Cunningham hesitates between 1 7 and 24 a.d.,® for 
his death, and Lassen* brings him down to 40 a.d. From 
1 H.-T. ii. 190. 

s In the following pages I have generally used Professor Wilson’s abstract of 
tlie E&.ja-T. in the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Eesearches. M. Troyer^s 
translation is extremely useful in filling up details^ but as the MS. he seems to 
have used was much less full and complete than that of the Professor, the 
latter contains many particulars most useful for our purposes, which the translator 
omits. ■ : ■ . 

3 Numismatic Chr» viiLj .1,75* J* A. S* B. vii., 704. 

^ Ind. Alterthums.j toL ii/ p. :xxiv. 
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sucIl attention as I have been able to pay to the subject 
myself, I have come to the conclusion that the GreneraFs 
second date is the most probable ; but the concurrence of all 
authorities is so near, that it is not worth while arguing the 
point here. 

With regard to a final date, we have the assertion of 
Bedia-ud-deen, that the 30th year of Vikram&ditya was 
coincident with the Hegira (622), and that his successor 
Baladitya was contemporary with Yesdegird.^ 

This is just such an assertion as I should feel inclined to 
accept at the hands of a Mahommedan historian. We know 
from several sources that the followers of the Prophet were 
feeling their way on the banks of the Lower Indus in the 
very first years of the Hegira, and that they were in Cabul, 
possibly in Lahore, in the forty-fourth year after the flight,^ 
and this appears just one of those facts which they could 
most easily ascertain, and were most likely to record. 

This view has recently been confirmed by a circumstance 
mentioned incidentally by Sir H. Elliot. In his Appendix, 
p. 143, he places the accession of Cach in 10 h. The ex- 
pedition to Kirman in 14 h. ; and between these two events 
happened the siege of Multan. When pressed, Bajhr4 sends 
to ask assistance from his suzerain, the King of Kashmir. 
His messengers bring back news that the king was dead, his 
young son had just succeeded, and no hope of aid could be 
entertained. This happens to be exactly the year in which 
Bedia-ud-deen places Vikram^ditya^s death. Though his 
successor seems according to the Kashmir annals, to have 
been his brother, not his son ; this is of little consequence. 
If, as General Cunningham asserts,^ Durlabha succeeded in 
625, no change took place down to 39 h., and the founder of 


1 A. E., XV., p. 41. 

» BlpMnstoae’s History of India, i., p. 496, et seq. Sir H. Elliot's Maliomedan 
Histories, passim, 

^ ® Eeport to Govemment, 1861-2, p. 12. The General assures me he has 
materials quite sufficient to establish the correctness , of this date. When they 
are published I shall be happy to give them my most earnest attention, and to 
modily the above if I find them conclusive. In the meanwMle, however, the 
difference between us is only twenty years, and that is not important for our 
present purposes. , , 

; TOt^ W.--[n 51W siaaiisj ' ^ | 
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the new dynasty was not at all the man to refuse assistance 

to his Tassals. 

If these "views are 
634-645, was the king who oc 
Hiouen-Thasang’s first Tisit and 
tunately, as he proTokingly does i 
— he was a heretic — his narrative 

There are certain c , 

bahle that no recent revolution, 
taken place, and though I do not r®ly; 

in the name of the monastery in ^ 

— without being able to adduce any 
evidence — ^prefer the view here put forth. 

Between the initial and final date thus fixed, we have 
almost exactly six centuries, and during that period thirty- 
seven kings are recorded as having held sway in Kashmir ; 
thus averaging, as nearly as may be, sixteen years to each 
reign. This result accords so nearly with the average of 
the succeeding, or K^rkota dynasty, reprding whose dates 
there is very little doubt, as well as with the whole tenor 
of Indian history, that it almost amounts, in my mind, 
to a proof of the correctness of the data on which we are 
proceeding- 

If any one will take tke trouble of adding up tbe ayerages 
of any of the Hindu or Mahoinedan dynasties of India, wlios€ 
dates are known, he will he astonished how nearly this ayeragc 
is sustained when a sufficient number of reigns exist to mafe 


correct, it is evident that Baladitya, 
Lpied the throne both on 
in his return i but, unfor- 
t mention the king’s name 
» of no assistance to us here, 
circumstances, however, that make it pro- 
or change of dynasty, had 
" as Bhau Dajl does, 
which he lived, I, on the 
distinct point of 
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= Q-overnment was singularly feeble and disturbed, so tbis is 

I probably an exceptionally low average. 

I To this we shall have frequent occasion to return here- 

! after, but in the meanwhile I may state that when we find a 

I dynasty averaging from fifteen to seventeen years, we may 

! feel pretty confident that there is no great error in the initial 

and final dates from which the average is calculated ; or, if 
these are known, that there is a great probability that we 
have the correct number of names that ought to be found 
, between these two points. 

j Turning from these generalities, and assuming for the 

present, at least, that Vikram^ditya ascended the throne 692, 
we find the dates of the four preceding reigns are enormously 
’ exaggerated, amounting to 415 years. Applying an average 

^ of sixteen years 'we reach 528 for the retirement of Matrigupta 

and the accession of Pravarasena II. The real date, as we 
shall presently see, was most probably 530. 

The story of Matrigupta is told, in great detail, in the 
third book of the R.T., and, putting aside the usual padding 
of Hindu chroniclers, there seems no reason to doubt its 
general historical correctness. At a period, after the death 
I of Hiranya, when Kashmir was without a king, Yikramaditya, 

I of Ougein, sent a dependent of his own to occupy the vacant 

throne, exercising in that act his right as lord paramount, 
or Adhiraja of India. This time there is no possible mistake 
about the king being the one so famous in Hindu story, the 
possessor of the wonderful throne supported by thirty-two 
Apsarasas, the patron of poets, and of art and science of every 
sort ; in fact, he was not the king of kings, but the demi-god of 
Hindu imagination. 

As soon as M§,trigupta heard of the death of his patron, he 
retired to Benares,^ leaving the throne to Pravarasena. He 
I immediately invaded the kingdom of the south, turned his 

arms against the son and successor of Vikramslditya, named 
i , . ; Pratfipa Sila, or SilS-ditya, whom he drove from his capital 

and made prisoner. He seems to have been contented with 

^ Troyer, tol. E., p. 94. A. B. xy., 39. ; < , ' j/ 
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tlie expression of his resentment, and not only to have spared 
the life of the prince, but to have put him again in possession 
of his hereditary kingdom, carrying off, however, the throne 
of the Apsarasas, which he transferred to his own capital.”^ 
Bedia-ud-deen, Professor Wilson adds, “ carries Pravarasena 
to Bengal, also, where he subdues Behar Sinh, ruler of 

Bhacca.” . . <? 

As mentioned above, EGouen-Thsang gives the accession oi 

Slladitya in 530, which is so nearly what we arrive at by the 
above calculation that we may accept it as certain within a 
year or so either way. Assuming this, we have foui events 
which occurred in this year, which are most important for 
our chronology the death of Vikramaditya the Great ; the 
accession of Siladitya to the throne of Malwa ; and the retire- 
ment of Matrigupta; followed by the .accession of Pravara- 
sena II. to the throne of Kashmir, 


Proceeding upwards, the E,.T. allows thirty years for the 
joint reign of the two brothers, Hiranya and Toraml.na— a 
duration, I am inclined to think, very probable from the fol- 
lovring circumstance : Pravarasena II. was not bom till after 
his father Toramina had been deposed and imprisoned. When 
MS.trigupta was first sent, Pravara declined to oppose him, 
though urged by his mother to do so. He was apparently too 
young ; while to act as he did act on YikramMitya’s death, 
he must, at least, have been 25 years of age. 

This would aEow only ten years for the joint reign of the 
two brothers, and, from the context, we can hardly allow less. 
This would take us back to 495. The next preceding reign 
was Pravarasena I., the grandfather, of course, of the second 
of that name, and he was preceded by Meghavahana, whose 
name sounds much more like a title invented by the Kash- 
miree chronicler to hide a foreign conquest, than a real name. 
Be this as it may, these two reigns are represented as extending 
to 64 years, or to a.d, 431. This I should feel very much in- 
* cEned to reject as excessive, were it not that in the E. T. he is 
said to have^ invaded Ceylon, and, adds Troyer, 1. in., s. 72, 
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^^Monta avec son armee sur xm roclier nomme EoLanaro, 
Turning to tlie Mahayanso, under the date 434, we find 
the following entry: certain Damilo, named Pandn, 

landing from the opposite coast, put Mettasena to death on the 
field of battle, and usurped the kingdom of Lanka. All 
the principal natiyes fled to Eohana,^^^ &c. 

The dates are too near to admit of doubt but that these 
narratives relate to the same event; but, as I said on a 
previous occasion, I cannot help fancying that the Ceylonese 
dates are all from ten to fifteen years too early in this 
period.® 

The king, being called by the generic name of Pandu — 
Pandava — does not help us to an identification ; but, it will 
be observed, it is the same name as is given by the Ceylonese, 
to the Emperor of Magadha in the Daladavanso,^ above a 
century earlier. 

To this subject we must return again presently ; but 
meanwhile, it is only necessary to remark, that if Meghavahana 
did invade Ceylon, as he is reported to have done, he must 
also have borne another name, and been sovereign of the 
intermediate countries. It is absurd to suppose that the 
king of a remote Himalayan valley, that never could have 
contained a million of inhabitants, could have marched the 
whole length of India on such an expedition. He must have 
been a possessor of the five Indias, but what his real name 
was we must try afterwards to find out* 

We have no contemporary incidents and no internal evi- 
dence by which to check the length of the reigns of the six 
kings of the preceding, or Aditya dynasty. It could not 
however, have lasted long if it is true as we are told in 
E.-T., that Meghav&hana was the great grandson of Yu- 
dhishthira, the last king of the first Gonardya dynasty. If 
we allow them fifteen years each, which is rather more than 
the average we are now reduced to, this would place the ac- 
cession of Prat&;paditya, about 344. ^^He was,'^ says Pro- 


^ Mahawanso, p. 254. * K.S., vol. iii., p. 152. 

* vol. vi, p. 865. A. B. xv., p. 82. 
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fessor Wilson, *4nYited from another country: he was a 
kinsman of Vikramaditya. A different monarch, says our 
author, from the SakS^ri YikramMitya, although sometimes 
erroneously identified with this prince.^^ ^ This fact, though 

mind, as Wilford, from 
earlier VikramMitya ; and 


not very clear, is worth bearing in 
Jaina authorities, insists on an 
there certainly does appear to have been a king of that 
name before the great king— the son of Harsha. My own 
impression is, that he was his grandfather ; this one is too 
far removed for that, but we may be able to identify him 
hereafter. Meanwhile, I see little reason to doubt his ex- 
istence; but if my theory is correct, he ought to have been 
contemporary with the first king of the second Gronardyan 
dynasty (a.d. 447), and not with the first of the Aditya race, 
which is a century too early for any king of that name we 
know of. 

Mihirakula is the only other king in the Kashmir list 
whose date it is necessary for our present purposes to attempt 
to fix. Unfortunately, we have no other means than averages 
available, but they do come out so nearly exact in these lists, 
that we cannot err far in placing his accession about the year 
180 A.D,, to say 200. This would accord perfectly with 
Hiouen-Thsang^s expression when he describes him thus: — 

Plusieurs centaines d^anndes avant F^poque actuelle il y eut 
un roi nomme Mahiracula qui 4tablit sa residence dans cette 
ville (Sakala) et devient Souverain des cinq Indes.^^^ 

The story of his wars with Baladitya, king of Magadha — 
his defeat and imprisonment — are among the most curious 
and interesting episodes of Indian history to be found in the 
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We now approach, the Gupta ’Era, which has hitherto been 
the great difficulty of mediseyal chronology in India, not that 
I think their date more uncertain than those we have been 
discussing, but the weight of authority arrayed against the 
views I am about to propound might well make any one pause 
before announcing them too confidently. 

When General Cunningham wrote his work on the Bhilsa 
Topes, he took the same view of the era of those kings as I now 
do, but he has since seen reason to change his opinion regard- 
ing them, and to adopt that of Mr. Thomas, that the Gupta 
kings reigned before the era that bears their name (318-19). 
For a long time this seemed to me conclusive, for when an 
author of his standing and acknowledged familiarity with the 
subject retracts a published opinion, and adopts another he 
must be supposed to have had good reason for so doing, and 
his second opinion is more worthy of consideration than the 
first. In this matter, however, I consider Mr. Thomas as a more 
formidable antagonist than even the General, For many 
years past he has studied the coins, and with them the Gupta 
period, with more assiduity and care than any other person, as 
his numerous publications on the subject fully attest ; and no 
one can estimate more highly than I do, either his ability or the 
perfect fairness with which he treats the subject. Notwith- 
standing this, I venture to differ from him, first, because I think 
his conclusions are drawn too exclusively from numismatic 
evidence ; and, secondly, because I fancy he places too much 
reliance on the testimony of AlMrfinl, an Arab author of' the 
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eleventh century, whose authority I am inclined to disregard 

entirely. 

The testimony of Albtrunl on this subject, with which we 
will first deal, is contained in the few following words, as 
translated by M, Eeinaud : Quant au Groupta Kala (ere des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot Goupta des gens qui, dit-on, 
etaient mechants et puissants ; et Fere qui porte leur nom est 
Fepoque de leur extermination/’^ 

The first thing that strikes anyone on reading this asser- 
tion is its extreme improbability. My memory may be at 
fault, but I do not know any similar occurrence in the history 
of the world. The nearest* approach to it is the era of 
Yesdegird. If it had been dated from the battle of Kadesia 
or the death of the king, it would have been a case in point ; 
but it was established by the king himself in the pride of 
power and greatness, and dates from the first of his 
reign, and seems to have been perpetuated by his co-re- 
ligionists in opposition to the Hegira, which was introduced 
by their hated conquerors. 

In the next place, if it were possible to fix their destruction 
with such precision in 318, some event of importance must 
have happened in that year — a battle, or massacre. "We 
ought to know the name of the last Gupta, or to have heard 
the boast of their exterminators ; neither history nor 
tradition, nor does any inscription hint at any such event 
as occurring at or near any such time. When we look into 
the case a little more closely, we find there are a variety of 
Gupta inscriptions dated from 82 to 165,^ from some un- 
specified era. If it was not their own, it must have been the 
Saka 78, a.d. At least Albirunl knows no other about the 
time. This, however, would only take us down to 243 A.D., 
and stiU leave us seventy-five years to fill up before we get 
to the last Gupta, and we have no names to put into the 


^ Ab I only refer to Albinini in consequence of the yaliie Mr. Thomas attaches 
Iq his evidence, I take the passages as found in his essays, to which alone I refer. 
They will be foxuid in the twelfth volume of this Journal, p. 1, et and in Ms 
Edition of Prihsep, vol, i., 268 to 276, As they are comprised in so short a space, 
it will not he necessary to refer spe^Ally to each page. ^ 

’’ * Thoj are eeEeeie&, by Tho^||, ef te 
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Albtrunl goes on to say, Apparemment, Ballaba suivit im- 
mediatemeat les Gouptas/’ If I am correct in the date I have 
above assigned to Batt4raka, tbe progenitor of tbe Balabba 
race, we have at least two centuries to spare between the first 
B^ja of that family and the last of the Guptas, on the assump- 
tion that they were exterminated in 318. 

A little further on, however, Alblruni contradicts himself 
when enumerating the eras of India, as they occurred, he 
says, on emploie ordinairement les eres de Sri Harcha (400 
years before the next) de Vicramaditya, de Saca, de Ballaba, 
et des Gouptas/^ Here the order of the two last is inverted, 
and it is clear he knew of no era between 78 and 318, from 
which the Gupta inscriptions could be dated. 

I may add that the two Harsha eras which he quotes — one 
457 B.C., the other 607 a.d. — are, so far as we now know, 
pure inventions, or mistakes of his own. Ho trace of them 
is to be found elsewhere. 

I could easily adduce other reasons why I distrust en- 
tirely this Arab author, but the above are, for the present 
I hope, sufficient to justify me in putting his testimony aside. 
He was a foreigner, and lived six centuries after the events 
we are discussing, and it is not consequently to be wondered 
at that he blundered to the extent he did.^ As I hope, 
however, presently to adduce proof positive that the Guptas 
did date from their own era, this, perhaps, is more than is 
now necessary to say with regard to him; but so much 
stress has been laid on his assertions, that it was impos- 
sible to pass him over, as otherwise I would have been in- 
clined to do. 

When from Albirfinl we turn to authors nearer home, we 
find that the only mention of the Guptas anywhere is in the 

1 Ie the above I have argued as if the translations of Alblruni given hy 
Messrs. Eeinaud and Thomas were final; both are competent Arabic scholars, 
and, as I am not, I have taken the meaning as they understand it. On page 
271, vol. i. of Mr. Thomas’ Prinsep, he gives another translation in the following 
•words : “ The Kdhat Xhl (Gupta era) that was, as is said, a wicked and power- 
ful family; when it ceased it was dated from, and as it were (it would seem that) 
Balah was the last of them, for the first of their era aeso is 241 years after the 
Shaka !K§1.'’ If that word also has any right to he where it is pnt, there^is an 
end of the question, and we are fighting with shadows, in so far as Alhin^l is 
concerned. All I contend for is, that both dated from 318 a.d. 
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Puranas, and tMr chronology is, unfortunately, most vague 
and confused about this period. Both Dr. Mill, ^ however, 
and Professor Wilson® were of opinion that the Q-uptas of the 
Purdnas could not he earlier than the seventh or eighth century. 
The argument is long and tedious, and the result, probably, 
even if imdertaken by the best Sanskrit scholar, would hardly 
be sufficiently conclusive to be worth the space it would 
occupy. But, perhaps, I may be allowed to state, generally, 
the conclusions I have arrived at regarding it. 

My impression is that the chronological dates, and, generally, 
the facts, on which the Puranio literature is based, were first 
collected during the great revival of Hindu literature, which 
took place under Yikramdditya in the beginning of the sixth 
century; though of course it is admitted that the Purdnas were 
not reduced to their present form till long afterwards. Now, 
it appears to me that, down to Pulomat, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, the Puranic lists are fairly clear and con- 
secutive; but as they approached known times — on this theory, 
in order to keep up their mystic and prophetic character — 
they were purposely confused and mystified. My conviction is, 
that all the dynasties mentioned in the Vishnu Purdna,® for 
instance, as reigning subsequent to the last Andhra, were so 
far contemporaneous, that none of them extended to Vikxamd- 
ditya, and the whole must be included between 350, or 
rather 400, at the earliest, till 500 a.d. as the last of them. 
If this is so, the testimony of the Purdnas “ valeat quantum” 
is that the Guptas reigned in the fifth century a.d. To my 
mind the Puranic argument appears perfectly clear and con- 
vincing, but I fear I cannot so state it as to carry the same 
conviction to others. We shall have occasion, however, to 
return to it in the sequel. Nevertheless let us see what the 
Guptas say for themselves. 

The following is, I believe, a correct list of the dynasty : — 

Dynasty. Dates on Inscmption. 

Sri or Baja Gupta. 

^ J. ,r ^ 478 Amik AEtiqua, 407. 
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DYNASTT. DATES ON INSCEIPTION. 

M. R. adliir&ja Chandra Grupta L 82, 93. 

„ Samudra „ 

,, Chandra Grupta II. 

„ Kumara „ 124. 

„ Skanda „ ■ 130, 137, 141. 

Mahendra a minor. 

MahS^raja Sri Hastina. 163. 

Baja Buditia. 165. 

M. B. adhirSja Toramina, 182. 

Neither Sri Hastina nor Toramana can properly speaking 
be called Guptas, but as they date most undoubtedly from the 
same era, they are commonly classed with them. 

Here, then, we have a dynasty of nine or ten kings who, 
according to their own showing, reigned at least 180 years, 
or about 20 years a-piece, a number a little in excess of 
what we might expect, but there may have been names we 
have not got. The only question is from what era are these 
dates reckoned. 

As before mentioned, if it were either the Samvat of Vikra- 
maditya or the Saka, they must have been destroyed long 
before 318 ; and unless a date, either 85, or at least 68 years 
more modern can be found, the argument halts. Certainly 
Albirunl knew of no such era, nor do I know where to look 
for it. 

Assuming that these dates are from the Gupta K^la, 318, 
we are at once met with a difficulty which I do not now see 
how we are to get over. We have at present no means of 
knowing whether the two dates I have placed opposite the first 
Chandra Gupta belong to him or the second — another illus- 
tration of the inconvenience of a grandson adopting his 
grandfather’s name ! Assuming it to be as I have placed 
them at the head of this section, according to the first theory, 
Chandra Gupta I. reigned 400 to 411. In this case, the two 
preceding reigns must have occupied 80 or 82 years, on the 
supposition that their reigns extended to the beginning of the 
Era, which is far from being proved. On this theory, the 
succeeding reigns must have been compressed to an equally 
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imiisnal extent. If these dates belong to the second Chandra 
Gupta, the whole dynasty may be tolerably evenly distributed 
over the whole period, allowing 20 years to each reign. 
The more equal spacing of the reigns of these kings is tempt- 
ing at first sight, but the whole evidence, so far as I am 
acquainted with it, tends in an opposite direction, and favours 
the assumption that the Sanchi inscription belongs to the first 
Chandra Gupta. 

Pending the discovery of an inscription to settle this point, 
the question seems maihly to hinge on who was the Sh&han- 
Sh^M of Samudra Gupta's Allahabad inscription.^ If any one, 
even if very moderately acquainted with Indian or Persian 
history, were asked which of the Sassanian kings was most 
likely to be mentioned in an inscription at Allahabad, he 
would almost inevitably answer Babram Gaur. He reigned 
420-440; and if the date 93 belongs to the first Chandra 
Gupta, the writer of the inscription could not have ascended 
the throne before 411 — it might be 415 or 420.^ 

In the same line of this inscription occurs another name, on 
which Prinsep makes the following remark: — ^^Sainhdtta — 
the country of the lion (Sinha), might safely be identified 
with Sinhala in Ceylon, especially as it is followed by Barm-- 
dwipa — all the isles, which must refer to the Anca diva of 
Ptolemy, etc.'' He then goes on to suggest that the word 
may apply to some insignificant hills among the Western 
Gbnts. This we may safely reject. Such a place would 
never be coupled with the Persians, the Scythians, and Huns | 
but Ceylon might.^ 

If we turn back to either the Xashmir or Ceylon annals we 
find (ante p. 100) an Indian Conquest of Ceylon in 434, which 
also might safely be made to fall within this reign, and 
Meghavahana would then he only a title of Samudra Quptai 
Supposing, however, it should turn out that the dates above 
quoted (82 and 93) belong to the second Chandra Gupta^j 
This . would hardly alter the facts. Bahram Gaur's visit 
would ML in the reign of Kumara, and the Shah of the 

, , ^ tke trae wafeg.' 

''' 
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inscription wonld be Sbapur III., or Bahrain Kerman Shah, 
both of whom most probably formed alliances with the kings 
of India of that day. In that case the Meghay^hana of 
Kashmir was probably Skanda the last, and probably the 
greatest, of his race.^ 

On the whole, the first is the "view I am at present inclined 
to adopt ; but it is little use arguing a question which an in- 
scription with a date may settle any day. Either yiew will 
suit all the facts we now know ; and so far as history or pro- 
bability are concerned I know nothing to militate against the 
view that the greatness of the Guptas ended with Skanda, 
about the year a.d. 460. 

Whateyer may be determined with regard to the connexion 
of Meghavahana with the Guptas, the name of his successor, 
Prayarasena, presents a nominal similarity too tempting to be 
oyerlooked, though it may be difficult to establish the identity 
in an absolute manner. 

From the Seonl copper plates ^ we learn that the grantor 
was a Maharaja Prayarasena, the grandson of Maharaja 
Adhiraja Sri f)eya Gupta. Deya was no doubt a title only, 
as it does not occur anywhere else in our lists ; but in the 
Sanchi inscription, ^ we are told in so many words that the 
Chandra Gupta of 93, was generally known among his 
subjects as Deyaraja.’’ Assuming for the nonce that this 
was the king, the Prayarasena of Seoni was the contemporary 
of him of Kashmir, if he was not the same. It is a very 
curious coincidence at least, if it is nothing more. 

There is also another inscription of the same Prayarasena, in 
the so-called Zodiac Oaye, at Ajanta. This, though much 
mutilated, has been so far deciphered by Bhau Dajl ^ as to 
make it clear that it is the same king who excavated the caye, 
and who made the Seonl grant. It seems also clear that he 

^ A probable ex]>lanatioii of tbe matter is, that the Kashmir King may have 
assisted his Suzerain in his expedition to Ceylon, and when he returned home, 
boasted that, “ He had done it.'" The Chalutya AdhirSjas boast so continuously 
of their conquests of Ceylon, (J, B. B. B..A.S. III., p. 20 d,) that it is probable 
that from the time of the Guptas, or at least from 434, the island remained more 
or less a dependency of the Emperors of India, for a considerable time at least, 

< 2 J,A.S,B. V. 72G. ® I.A.S.B, 5 Thomas’ Prinsep, i. 245, 

^ J, B. B. K. A. S. vi. pt, 2nd, p. 56. < , 
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•was of the Vindhyasakti race who are mentioned in the 
PuTilnas before the Guptas.^ As I said before, howeTer, I 
believe all that group of dynasties are contemporary, or nearly 
so. I would not, therefore, insist on this, but what I do 
insist upon is that the cave could not have been excavated 
before the year 400 a.d. When I first wrote on the subject 
I said “ I believe this, and the one before it, was excavated 
between the fourth and sixth century after Christ, bpt more 
probably about the latter date.”® I have since felt inclined, 
as my knowledge of the subject increased, to ascribe this cave 
to a more modern date, but, on the whole, after a careful 
analysis of the Topes, at Sanchi and Amravati, and a review 
of the whole subject, I feel convinced that it must have been 
excavated within the limits of the fifth century. Now, that we 
know that it owes its origin to a grandson of one of our Gupta 
kings, this, to my mind, is in itself sufficient to settle the 
question, though others may not attach so much weight to this 
argument as I do. 

The name of Toram^na, one of the sucoesso^ of Pravara- 
sena, in the Kashmir list, affords a more tempting nominal 
similarity than even his father’s name. 

We have two inscriptions, one at Eran,® and the other at 
Gwalior neither is dated from any era, but the former is 
closely connected with that of Budha Gupta, at the same 
place, which is dated 165. Toramana’s is dated in the first 
year of his reign, and probably not long after the date just 
quoted, and Thomas reads the date on his coin as 180,® which 
is further confirmed by Bhau Daji, who believes he detects 
the symbol for 180 -j- something on the Eran inscription.® This 
dale, therefore, if my view of the era is correct, is 498 to 
500. Both Bhau Daji and Eajendra Lai identify him 
unhesitatingly with the Toram^na of Kashmir, and the latter 
farther asserts that the Pasupati, the son of Toram&na, in 
the fifteenth year of whose reign the inscription was put up. 
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is no otlier than Pravarasena II., the King of Kashmir.^ 
My own impression is that they are right. The coincidences 
are so many and so curious that they can hardly be acci- 
dental ; but there is one difficulty in the way of the identifi- 
cation of the two Toramanas, which must not be overlooked. 
The king on the Eran inscription is styled Mahdraja Adhiraja 
— the King of Kashmir never rose above the rank of Tuvaraja ; 
and if the first title is not a piece of oriental flattery, as 
Lassen ^ suggests, it is impossible they should be the same 
person. Neither Budha Gupta nor the Toramina, of Gwalior, 
aspire to this rank, and it is not by any means clear that even 
the two Indian Toramanas are identical. If he was an Adhi- 
raja we must also curtail the reign, or at least the supremacy 
of VikramMitya, by some years ; he could not in that case 
have become lord paramount till after Toramana’s death. 

Even supposing these identifications cannot be absolutely 
ascertained, there is a curious fact with regard to names in 
Indian history which it is worth pointing out, and may serve 
somewhat to solve the difficulty. 

Certain names appear to crop up at particular periods, and 
to be adopted by everybody at the same time. Thus all the 
Siladityas, whether of Malwa, Oanouge, or Balabhi, are com- 
prised within the limits of a century, or thereabout. The 
name does not occur before or afterwards; and in like manner, 
after Vikram§.ditya of Malwa made himself so famous, the 
name occurs again and again, with most perplexing fre- 
quency. We have already seen one VijayS-ditya of Guzerat 
assuming the same name as an AdhirSja of the same family who 
was living at the same time, and the example of Ilarsha Yard- 
dhana of Oanouge, shows how easily Hindu rajas change their 
names. All this is perplexing enough in most instances, and 
is, no doubt, one of the chief causes of the uncertainty which 
pervades the whole subject ; but the knowledge of its existence 
may frequently obviate a difficulty which might otherwise 
seem insuperable. 

The conclusion I have arrived at from such attention as I 
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can pay to tie sniject, is that all these Toram^nas and Pra- 
varasenas belong certainly to the same age ; that some of 
them may be identical, and all nearly contemporary ; but we 
must wait for further information before we can say posi- 
tively which were actually the same, and which were only 
living at the same time. 

I gTiflll conclude this branch of my subject by referring to 
the Skanda Gupta inscription on the rock at Junagar. This 
was not translated by Prinsep, though a copy of it was in 
his bflTids before his last illness.^ Had he lived to translate 
it, my impression is that the controversy as to the age of the 
Guptas never would have arisen — its evidence seems so abso- 
lute. Be this as it may, it never appeared, so far as I know, 
in a complete form and translated, till this was accomplished 
by Bhau Daji in the sixth volume of the Bombay Journal of 
1862. In it we have three dates — the Sadarsana lake is said 
to have burst its banks in 130, to have been repaired in 137, 
and a temple to Yishnu built in 138, and twice it is repeated 
“ counting from the Era of the Quptas ” (Guptasya KSla). The 
stone is worn where the middle date occurs, but there is just 
space enough for these words. The same king, on theKuhaon 
pillar, dates his inscription in 141,® but without mentioning 
the era, which seems to have been so usual in Bengal, as not 
to require being specified. 

I may add that the inflated language of this inscription 
approximates it very closely to those of the Balabhi kings 
above alluded to, and the form of the characters seems almost 
identical. What, then, was the Gupta KUla ? If Albiruni 
was right in calling the era of 318 by this name, here we have 
proof positive that he was wrong in saying it was the era of 
the destruction of the family ; for here we have one of the best 
known and most powerful kings of this family actually dating 
his inscription from this era, and his authority is surely better 
than Albirhni’s on such a subject. Purther, if the Gupta 
Era was this one, then Skanda Gupta reigned certainly from 
A.D. 448 to 459 — ^how much before or after we have at pre- 
sent no means of knowing, 

, /( i;.'..'.’ Ttomas, i; 250.' J <■ , • 
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Had the facts above stated been the whole case, no one, I 
believe, would ever have raised a question about the matter, 
or dreamt of placing the Guptas anywhere but in the 5th 
century. There are, however, certain circumstances con- 
nected with their coins which have induced Mr. Thomas, 
General Cunningham, and other numismatists, to bring them 
back to an earlier age. Even here, however, it is only half a 
difficulty, for the Guj)tas had two distinct and separate coin- 
ages, as unlike one another in style and execution as it is well 
possible to conceive. One, called the Canouge group, is de- 
rived from the Indo-Scythian coins, by easily traced grada- 
tions.^ The other is copied from the Saurastrian coinage of 
the Sah kings, and is generally confined to silver and copper 
pieces, while the Canouge coinage seems to be generally gold. 

Putting on one side for the present the coins of the Sah 
type, to which we will return presently, and confining our 
remarks wholly to the Canouge coins, they do not appear to 
me to offer any difficulty. In the first place, I attach no 
importance to the objection that some of them are so like 
others of the Indo-Scythian series, which we know are of the 
1st century a.d., that they ought to be near them in date. 
The argument might be good in Europe, but mintages are in 
all ages and countries singularly conventional and capricious, 
and we have no right to apply to India the experience of 
other countries, without, at least, some stronger reason than 
has yet been adduced. 

The question is a very large one, and I do not feel myself 
competent to enter into it, nor is it necessary to do so in the 
present instance. One coin, or rather group of coins, will be 
sufficient to explain my meaning, and with it I fancy the 
whole argument must stand or faU. In the Canouge series 
there are several coins which represent, on the obverse, the 
king slaying a lion, on the reverse, a female figure seated on 
a lion.^ They are the most beautiful in execution of the whole 
series, and, consequently, the furthermost removed from the 
rude Indo-Scythic coins which preceded them. Probably, 

' T A ^ not since been disputed. 

IV. p. 621, ei seq, ^ 

* J.E.A.S., xii., pi. T., «g. 25, 27, 28, pL tm., %. 1, 2, 
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therefore, they "were the last and culminating effort of the 
Oanouge engraver. One of these coins (pi. v., fig. 28) bears the 
name of Kum^ra Gupta, All the others that of Vikramaditya, 
Vikrama Sinha, or some such name. On one coin (pi. v. 25), 
the most perfect of the whole, we have the Ml inscription 
perfectly legible, on the obverse, MahfiiAjadhir^ja Sri, and on 
the reverse, Sri Sinha Yikrama. Who then is the king ? For 
myself I cannot doubt but that he is the famous long of 
Malwa, who, if my chronology is correct, succeeded the 
Guptas so closely, as we have just seen that Toramana’s reign 
probably overlapped his for some years, though to so small an 
extent that it may possibly be adjusted. ^ 

There is another point, however, with regard to these 
coins which seems to me of great interest. The device of the 
King killing a lion is very un-Indian ; but from the earliest 
Babylonian cylinder, through the whole Assyrian period 
down to the late Futteh AH Shah, every king of the Persian 
countries has so represented himself. Throughout Indian 
history, YikramMitya is represented as the son of, or at 
least as the descendant of Bahram Gour, who is said to have 
married a daughter of Yasudeva.^ To my Mnd the coin 
confirms the story, and the story the adscription of the coin 
to a most satisfactory extent. 

There is still another group of coins called Indo-Sassanian, 
which, however, have only been imperfectly read. The 
typical example of the class is one originally drawn by 
Prinsep, and reproduced by Thomas (vol. i., pi. vii., fig. 6). 
It represents a Sassanian king on one side ; on the other, 
another who may be an Indian with a distinctly legible 
inscription in Sanskrit characters, which reads Sri Yasudeva. 
While the other inscriptions are undecyphered, it is too 
hazardous even to suggest that this may be the father-in-law 
of Bahram Gour ; but the number of these Indo-Sassanian 
coins which are found in India, extending even beyond the 
Hegira, prove a close intercourse between the two countries 
at the period we are now speaking about, and when 
*T,r.rnno.bW iuvestiffated. wiU. I fancy, throw , more Ught on 
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the political and religious changes that took place in India 
about the sixth century, than anything else which has yet 
come to light. 

So far as they have yet been described, or decyphered, 
they seem to me to confirm the impression of a strong 
Sassanian influence during the Gupta period, which would 
quite justify the terms in which one of them is mentioned by 
Samudra Gupta in his inscription. They seem also, so far as 
I can judge, to prove the correctness of the story of the 
descent of Vikram^ditya from the Persian king.^ 

There is still another small group of coins belonging to the 
series which have hitherto been unidentified, but for which it 
may be possible to find an owner if we adopt this theory of 
dates. Among the Canouge coins are several with a horse on 
the obverse, and a female figure on the reverse, with a very 
legible inscription beside the latter, which reads Asvamedha 
ParSkrama, the paramount hero of the Asvamedha.”* If I 
am correct in my chronology, Pulakesi I.’ did perform an 
Asvamedha during the reign of SiMitya, the son and suc- 
cessor of Vikram&ditya of Malwa, and the character of the 
coin would exactly suit this date. This, of course, is not 
proof. Many others may have done the same, but none, so 
far as I know, claim to have performed this sacrifice in any of 
the numerous inscriptions we have about this period ; and at 
all events it inay be put down as one of the many curious co- 
incidences which this theory of the Gupta dates gives rise to, 
and which, when sufficiently numerous, make out a case of 
circumstantial evidence that cannot be resisted. 

Before proceeding to discuss the difficulty which arises from 
the character of the Sah type of Gupta coins, it will be con- 
venient to try and fix the dates of another Gupta family, 
whose existence may perhaps throw some lighten the subject. 

1 My impression is, that Vikram^ditya was the ffreat granclson of Bah ram 

iiame, the ^eat VikramMitya in 490. Aecordine 
to this view, the so-called Gadhia Paisa M naturally and easily into the nosition 
to which they have hitherto been tentatively msmel ^ ^ 

%. 2, Ariana Antiqua, pL xviu. 
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It will be convenient to designate them as tbe Magadba 
Guptas, to distinguish them from the Canonge family of the 
same name whose dates we have just been discussing. The 
former are known to us only from accounts given of them by 
Hiouen-Thsang. While residing in the monastery of H Manda 
he tells us that the founder of that institution 'was one Sakra- 
ditya,^ a name so like that sometimes applied to Salivahana, 
that the first idea is that it may be the same person. It is by 
no means impossible that this may be so, but for the present I 
am inclined to believe that that king is at least half a century 
too modern to meet the requirements of Hiouen-Thsang’s 
text; for he goes on to say, Ainsi depuis les sept cents ans 
que ce convent existe, nul homme,” etc. Of course, he is 
speaking in round numbers, but as he resided five years in this 
monastery, he was likely to be well informed in its annals, and 
we must allow that when he said 700, he meant at least more 
than 600, which would take us hack to A.n. 40, or before it. 
This view is confirmed by a fact that I see no reason for 
doubting, which is that ]!I4garjuna resided sometime in this 
monastery,^ and he was contemporary with Kanishka. Indeed 
I am inclined to look on IsT^g^rjuna as practically the founder 
of this great establishment, and generally of the monastic 
system in India. Be this as it may, Hiouen-Thsang’s date 
and the residence of this saint in the monas tery, place its 
foundation in the first years of the Christian era. 

After this our author proceeds to record the names and 
benefactions of four of his successors, each of whom he 
represents as the son of the preceding king. This is doubtful, 
but not so the succession of the following kings : — 

* 1. SakrMitya. 

2. Buddha Gupta. 

3. Tathagata Gupta. 

4. Baladitya, and 

5. Vajra. 

No p^,rtioulars are given of any of these kings, except 
BalMitya. He we are told was contemporary with Mihi- 
rakula of Kashmir,^ and the story of their wars and its re- 
1 H.-T,, L 150 ; iii. 42, ^ Tassnie:^ ^ Bouddisme, etc., p. 200. ^ H,-T. ii. 191. 
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results are told in great detail as above mentioned in speaking 
of the E4ja-Taranginl. Here occurs our first difficulty. If we 
are to read Hioun-Tbsang literally, Baladitya was the great- 
grandson of SakrMitya, whom, for the reason just stated, I 
believe to have been contemporary with Kanisbka, but ac- 
cording to the Kashmir lists 12 reigns occur between that king 
and Mihii-akula. The only mode of reconciling the two lists 
that occurs to me is to assume that Hiouen-Thsang used the 
word Son in the sense of descendant, as is done in every 
Puranic list we are acquainted with to an extent that is some- 
times most perplexing. 

For reasons above stated, I am inclined to place great 
reliance on Kashmir lists as adjusted, and therefore feel 
considerable confidence in placing BalMitya in the latter half 
of the second century ; and Buddha Gupta we may, for the 
present, place about the year 100 a.d., till we get some 
further data for fixing his date with more precision. 

We know only of one other king of this dynasty, the 
“P4ndu,” of the Dalad4vanso. His capital was Pali- 
bothra (Patna) where he was reigning in the beginning of 
the fourth century, and if not Lord Paramount of the whole 
of India, he, at least exercised suzerain right over the 
Kalingas, which are the countries principally referred to 
in the narrative.^ 

The result of all this, therefore, is that for a dynasty which 
we know lasted for 300 years, we have only six namag — or 
rather only five, for the last is a title — and we want at least 
a dozen more to fill up the gaps which exist. Everything 
we know of this dynasty woxdd lead us to suppose that they 
were powerful, and had among their number^ some “Adhi- 
rljas” at least ; but we have no record of two thirds of their 
names, and do not know where to look for them. 

In order to understand the bearing this dynasty may have 
in the numismatic evidence, it is nece^ary to assume some 
date for the Sah kings of Saurastra, whose coinage so closely 
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13 kings between 157 and 57 b.c.^ Mr. Justice Ifewton 
begins where Mr, Thomas leaves off, and places them between 
57 B.C., and 235 a.d. and Bhau Daji begins 135 years 
later, and extends them ta 376 a.d.^ The two latter authorities 
also extend the number of reigns from newly discovered 
coins to 20 or 25 names, which would give from 12 to 15 
years to each, instead of under eight, as was assumed from 
those that were known in 1848, when Mr. Thomas wrote. 

General Cunningham, I believe, agrees with Mr. Newton, 
and my own impression is — for reasons to be given hereafter 
— that his views are more in accordance with the facts of the 
case than those of either of the gentlemen who place them- 
selves before or after his dates. At all events, we may safely 
assume this for the present argument. 

The three kings of the Gupta dynasty, whose coins are 
most frequently found of the Surastrian type, are Budha, 
Eum&.ra, and Skanda. If they were confined to the two, or 
even to these three only, the difficulty might be got over by 
assuming that Budha Gupta of the coins was the Buddha 
Gupta^ of the Magadha dynasty. The dates would fit 
admirably, and such a coin as those 52 or 56, plate ii., 
J. R. A. S. XII., would range perfectly with the Sah series. 
Nor would I hesitate in assuming that Kumara might be 
among the lost names of the Magadha dynasty. It is so 
common a title, and, with a peacock coinage, so natural a 
name. When, however, we come to Skanda, the case be- 
comes more difficult. It is true his also might be among the 
lost names. But such a title as Parama Bhagavata Sri 
VikramS.ditya Skanda Gupta,”^ looks so like its Oanouge 
congener, that it is difficult to believe they must not belong 
to the same king. There is a circumstance, however, re- 
garding this king’s coins that does not seem to have been 

, . 1 J.E.A.S. xxi., p. 48 ; Erinsep ii. 91. 

/ 2 Mr. Newton’s paper lias not yet been printed in the Journal of Ms Society, 
bnt appeared in the “Oyerland Times of India ” in July last. 

3 J.B-B.E.A.S. Tol. viii. 223. 

I do not tMttk the difference of spelling here indicated of any importance. 
Hionen-Thsang’s name translated first from Sanskrit into Chinese, and from 
Chinese into French, and might easEy have been more changed in the process. 

® J.E.A.S. xii. 68. 
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observed. If, for instance, we take tbe representation of the 
face, figs. 50, 51, on the plate last quoted, they show a 
marked degradation from the coins of Budha Grupta ; and, in 
so far as numismatic evidence is concerned, would reverse 
the order in which we know these kings succeeded one 
another, in the Canouge dynasty. It is also difficult to 
understand how a king whose mints could issue such coins 
as, for instance, Plate vi. fig. 18, in the same volume, could pos- 
sibly be content with such rude specimens of the art as those 
last quoted. All this may be capable of being explained; 
but till this is done, it seems to me to render the evidence of 
workmanship in coins of singularly little value in deter- 
mining either dates, or the identity of kings. 

It may also be remarked that the Sah coinage of the Guptas 
is as remarkable for what it omits as what it contains. We 
have no coins of either Samudra or of the two Chandra 
Guptas, though there is reason to believe they were among 
the most powerful kings of their family, and their coins of the 
Canouge type are even more common than those of the three 
kings above named. 

All this is so vague and unsatisfactory that I would have 
little hesitation about suggesting that the coinages belonged 
to the two different families if it stopped there ; but there 
seems to be an unpublished coin of Toramdna,i about whose 
date there is no doubt; and there exists other evidence of con- 
nection,^ between the Sah Gupta coinage and that of Toramlna, 
which, I fear at present, at least render this solution untenable. 
It seems worth while, however, putting it forward, as, when 
examined by persons more competent to judge of its merits 
than I am, it may lead to some important resrdts either for or 
against the Gupta dates. 

Even if we are forced to abandon the idea of the coins belong- 
ing to two different dynasties,® it by no means follows that some 
other satisfactory solution of the problem may not be discovered. 
The simplest course would be to adopt Bhau Daji’s date for the 

1 Thomas’ Prinsep, i. 340 * Xoe eit. ii. 95. 

The existence of these two families may, perhaps, he the cause of AlbirGnl’s 
imstake. There certainly were Guptas before 318 as well as after. He may have 
<^nfoimded the one with the other. 
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Sah. kings, in that case they would, by extending down to d /o, 
oYerlap the Guptas to a considerable extent, and so get oYer 
all the difficulties of the connexion between the two coinages. 

I don’t think myself that this is the true solution, but I feel 
quite certain that it will be found much more in conformity 
with the facts to bring the Sahs down than to take the Guptas 
up. For the reasons above given I look on the dates of the 
Guptas as undoubted, and, consequently, whichever theory 
we adopt, they must not be disturbed. 

A third solution would be to assume simply that the Gupta 
coins were inferior mintages, issued by some of the Gupta 
kings for local purposes, and that they were, and were meant 
to be, mere copies of coins with which the people in those 
places had long been familiar. This seems to be by no means 
an improbable view of the case. Nothing is more purely con- 
ventional than the stamps on money. We now imitate Eoman 
coins, and put Latin inscriptions on them, and there seems no 
, reason why the Guptas in the fifth century may not have 
found it expedient, in addition to their own beautiful coins, to 
issue a lower class' of money, on which they tried to copy the 
previously current forms as closely as possible. 

I have now stated fully, and I hope fairly, the whole of 
the difficulties arising out of these coinages, in so far as they 
seem to bear on the dates I am now advocating. I have 
done this in deference to the great names who attach such 
importance to the evidence of these coins, though my own 
impression is that it is a work of supererogation. As in the 
case of the Skanda Gupta Jimagar incription, a recent reading 
seems to me to have put the case beyond the limit of con- 
troversy. 

As far back as 1859, Mr. Thomas deciphered the name 
BhaMraka on a large number of coins found in Guzerat,^ 
and subsequently Mr. Justice Newton published four of the 
coins in 1862, and fully confirmed this reading ® and neither 
of these gentlemen dispute the fact, that though the names 
have not yet been read they must belong to kings of the 
Balabhi family, thb of Bhattaraka or Bhat^rka. 

; ' J.B.B.E,A.IE vc4. fil p. Irdi.- s ieo. <;> pi. 2, pL 1, and p. nil. 
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Now, assuming for the sake of argument, that neither the 
Guptas nor the Balahhi kings, nor any body else ever dated 
either coin or inscription from the Balabhi era — which is the 
view of the case now almost universally adopted — still, all 
are agreed as to the succession ; no one disputes that the' Sahs 
came first, after them the Guptas, and then the Balabhis. ' If 
we allow 200 for the first we cannot allow less than 150 
years for the Guptas, and we must admit fifty or some such 
number of years before the Senapatis of the Balahhi dynasty 
became Maharajas and coined money. These coins are de- 
picted on Mr. Nowtdii^s plate just referred to, ranging through 
four centuries at least, with a change in design and execution 
so infinitesimally small that a layman could hardly tell which is 
the first or which is the last. There is a gradation I admit, 
but it is not so great as can he traced between the best and 
worst of Skanda Gupta’s coins, ^ in so far as execution is 
concerned. There are differences in the forms of the in- 
scription which are clearly pointed out by Mr. Newton in his 
paper just referred to, but they are so small as only to be dis- 
cernable by the initiated. Be this, however, as it may, one 
thing I fancy no one will dispute, which is that the whole 
Gupta period, 150 or 165 years, elapsed between the last Sah 
and the first Saurastrian coin of the Bhattaraka type, and while 
this is so, and makes so little difference in the coinage, we need 
make no diflS.culty, if 100 years elapsed between the last Sah 
and the first Gupta ; but, more than this, now that we have 
got coins of this type behind the Guptas, as well as before, all 
that can be said is that this type of coinage endured through 
the whole of the three dynasties, with as little change from the 
original conventional type as the skill of the artist employed 
would admit of. If this is so, any chronological argument 
based on the evidence of these coins seems to me absolutely 
worthless. 

It may seem strange, according to European experience, 
that a series of coins should exist through six or seven cen- 
' turies with so little change; but we must be cautious in 
applying rules derived from our knowledge of the West to • 
' ; ' ' t . - : . ^ 1 A. S. xii*, pi. Ev, Mto 




SuxaA Dynasty, 45 years, 

PusHpamitra 

Agniraitra 


Sujyeslitba 

Vasumit'ra 

Ardraka... 

Pulindaka 

Ghoshavasu 

Vajramitra 

Bhdgavata 


Devabliuti 

Kanwa Dynasty, 1 12 years. 
Yasadeva 
Bhumimitra 

KarS,yana ... ... 

Susarman 


AjfEHRA Dynasty, » 

Sijraia 31 

KrishpLa.., ... ..,a.d. 8 

Tke fixation of tke dates of the dynasties anterior to the rise 
of the great Gtuptas, rest on somewhat different ground from 
that of the kings’ reigns of which we have just been treating. 
It is true we have a sufiScient number of inscriptions in the 
Western Oaves andefej&whcre to fill a volume, and some of them 
with dates ; but Buddhist inscrip- 
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what may have happened in the Bast, and in all instances I 
fancy it a sound rule to adhere to the maxim that history must 
govern numismatics, and that numismatics must not be allowed 
to govern history. So far as I can judge, these Bhatfairaka 
coins, coupled with Skanda Gupta’s J unagar inscription, are by 
themselves sufficient to prove the case ; and when to these we 
can add all the other historical coincidences noticed above, 
and to be mentioned hereafter, I cannot see that the Gupta 
era can possibly be considered any longer as doubtful. 

Maiiryas and Andhras. 

Andhra Dynasty — coniimied. 


Maury A Dynasty, 130 years. 

B.C, 

Cbandragupta 325 

Bimbisara 
A^oka ... 

Suya§as 
Dasaratba 
Saiigata ... 

Indrapulita 


Somasarman 

Sasadbarman 

Yribadratba 


301 

276 

240 

230? 

220 ? 

212 ? 

210 

203 

195 


Sdtakarni I. 
Pbmotsanga ... 
Srivaswami 
Sdtakarni II. ... 
Lambodara 
Apitaka... 

Sangba ... 
SItakarni III. ... 
Skaadhaswati 
Mrigendra ^ ... 
Kuntalaswdti ... 
Swatikarna 
Ptilomavi’t 
Goraksbdswasri 

Hala 

Mantalaka 
Puriiidra sena ... 
Sindara... 
lUjadaswdti ... 
Sivaswdti 
Gautamiputra ... 

Ydsithi piitra 
Pulomat 
Sivasri 

Skandaswdti ... 
Yajnasri 

Yijaya 

Cbandrasri... ... 
Pulomat 

„ died ... 


A.T). 

10 

28 

46 

64 

120 

138 

150 

168 

186 

193 

196 

204 

205 
241 
266 
271 
276 
381 

6 ms. 
284 
312 
333 
335 
363 
370 
377 
406 
412 
422 
429 
436 
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The first thing that strikes us in examining these lists is that 
.eir authors have not at all events exaggerated the lengths of 


tions, they are the records of the pious munificence of private 
individuals, or of kings as such. Occasionally the donor 
mentions the king’s reign in which he lived, but never thinks 
of recording his father’s name, or any of those particulars 
which everybody then knew, but which we would now so like 
to know. When the king himself is the author of an in- 
scription, instead of boasting of his lineage and his prowess 
as the Brahmanical kings did, whose inscriptions we have just 
been treating of — ^he merely records his name in the humblest 
terms, as if his only object was to identify the benefaction of 
which he was the author. It must also be added that these 
inscriptions have not yet been translated with such critical 
care as would enable us to place implicit reliance on their in- 
dications. This arises in a great measure from the nature of 
the texts themselves. When an inscription is on a copper- 
plate or small stone-slab, it can easily be examined by the 
translator himself, or a rubbing or impression obtained which 
is nearly equal to the original. The Cave inscriptions, how- 
ever, are generally so placed and so large, that rubbings or 
impressions are extremely difficult to be obtained ; and as 
many of them were copied by persons who were not familiar 
with the character and ignorant of the language in which 
they were written, errors of transcription were inevitable in 
spite of the most painstaking desire for accuracy. 

All this will no doubt be remedied before long ; but mean- 
while the Puranas fortunately supply us with some information 
which seems trustworthy for the period we are now treating 
of, though very little that we can glean from them of what 
they say of dynasties after the beginning of the fifth century 
can be depended upon. Before the fifth century, however, 
they furnish us with a list of dynasties, stated to be conse- 
cutive, with the names of the kings, and the length of their 
reigns and other particulars, all of which are so reasonable 
and so in accordance with what we fimd from other sources, 
that I see very little reason to doubt their general correct- 
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ith of Nands. 


the Mngs^ reigns. According to the and Matsya/ the 
whole extended to 736 years, and according to the most 
lengthened adjustment that can he made — to 761, a difference 
of only 25 years, which in such a case is of slight importance. 
During that time 53 or 54 kings reigned, giving an average 
of very little more than 14 years to each king. Taking even 
the Andhra kings alone, we have 30 kings reigning 460 years 
or little more than 15 years each,^ so that this at least gives 
an air of probahilility to the whole. 

We have no difficulty whatever as regards the initial date 
of this long list of kings. As long ago as Sir William Jones’ 
time, Chandra Grupta was recognised as the Sandracottus of the 
Greeks, and generally chronologists have agreed to fix the 
first year of his reign as 315 b.c. My impression is we can 
now get even nearer than this. Asoka, in his inscriptions 
dated in the 12th year after his inauguration, the 16th after 
his accession, mentions the name of five Greek Kings, among 
whom was Magas of Gyrene, who died 257 b.c., and the inscrip- 
tion must therefore be before that date. As I have had occasion 
before to point out,^ the only year when all these kings were 
alive together was 256, which we may assume as the 16th of 
Asoka, with a limit of error of one year either way. His pre- 
decessor was Bimbasara, to whom the Puranas give 25 years ; 
but the Mahavanso, a preferable authority in this case, allows 
28, and thus places his accession 300 b.c. Both authorities 
allow Chandra Gupta 24 to 26, so that we cannot well bring 
his date below 325 b.c.^ This date, too, it appears to me, 
would accord better than 315, with what we learn of this 
king from Alexander’s historians, but it is not necessary to 
go into the question here. 

1 Wilson, V. P., p. 484. ^ 

2 After the destruction of the Andhra kings, the Yishnu Purana goes on to say 
(Wilson, p. 474.) — “ After these will reign 7 Ahhiras, 10 Garddhabas, 16 Sakas, 
8 Yavanas, 14 Tnsharas, 13 Mundas, 11 Manndas, together 79 princes, who will 
be soYereigns for 1399 years.” We now know that many, if not all of these 
dynasties were contemporary ; but the average of their reigns, which is all we are 
here concerned with, gives only 17 years and a half, and the other Puranas with 
the same number of years, enumerate 85 and 89 kings, so the average duration of 
their reigns at alh events looks like truth. 

^ Quarterly Eeview, Sep., 1^60, referring to Justin, Historic, xxvi. 2. 

4 The Manawanso (Tarnohr^is 'fetation, xlvii.) gives him 34, hut this I fancy 

gwhici the Brmmin KautUya ruled after the 
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It is mucli more difficult to get a satisfactory final date for 
the Andhra dynasty from external sources. If, however, the 
Yue-gnai, wffio sent an embassy to China in 408,^ is the 
Tadnya Sri of our lists, it would settle the question. 

The name is so like those it has generally been assumed, 
that this identity was established, and his date — from 
Puranic calculation — so closely agrees with this, that its 
probability may fairly be assumed. We are told, hovrever, 
that Yue-gnai means, in Chinese, ^‘beloved of the moon,^’ 
and as we certainly have a Chandra Sri, or Chandra Gupta, 
who was Adhiraja of India, at this date, we must pause 
before affirming the identity. Whether we assume that 
he was the first or second of that name, is of no conse- 
quence, the date 82 and 93 a.g. at Sanchi Oudeypore are all that 
is required. There seems, however, very little reason to doubt 
but that the two kings were contemporary, or nearly so. 
So little confidence do I feel in the nominal similarity, that 
I have not, in the table prefixed to this section, attempted to 
adjust the dates so as to meet it ; but as we have a margin of 
seven years at the end — between 429 and 436 — it would 
have been easy to make it fit exactly. I am inclined to 
place much more reliance on the coincidence of the name of 
his grandson Chandra Sri, in the Vishnu and Matsya 
Puranas, and Chandra Vijaya, in the Bhagavat,^ with the 
Chandra Yarma Ganapati mentioned by Samudra Gupta, in 
the eighteenth line of his Allahabad inscription.^ If my 
chronology is correct, the dates fit exactly; and it was just 
about the time that India resolved itself into four great 
divisions : the Aswapati, or kings of Delhi ; the Gajapati, 
or Lords of Orissa f the Ifarapati, or Oholas^ of the south, 
and the Ganapatis, who occupied the central portions, which 
are now known generally as the Mzam's territories. This 
is just such a position as we would expect an Andhra dynasty 
to occupy after the death of their last great monarch Yadnya 
Sri, and the rise of the power of the Guptas. 

^ De Guigne’s Histoire des Hues, toI. i. p. 45. 

* Wiison^s Y, P. p. 473. 3 j, 953 , Thomas’ Prmsep, i. 237. 

^ A 3 ^een Akbaree ; Stirling’s Unttack, A. P-. xv. 255. . ’ 

s Prinsep’s IJseM Tables, sk, Tbomas’ edition, 275. 
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assumed them to be identical. Indeed, I believe that now 
we have got bold of tbe clue, every name mentioned by 
Samudra Gupta could be identified, if any competent Sanskrit 
scholar would undertake the task. 

By far the most important name in this dynasty, however, 
is Gotamiputra. From the inscription engraved by his 
widow on the hTassick Cave,^ as well as from other sources, 
we learn that he was Maharaja Adhiraj a of India; that he 
had conquered aE those countries which Budra Sah in the 
bridge inscription boasts that he possessed and his name 
ocoui's so often and so prominently, that it would be most 
important that his date shoiEd be ascertained if possible. 

As before mentioned, the enumeration of the Andhra lists 
aEows a margin of about 20 to 30 years on comparing the 
additions of the reigns in the Matsya with the totals quoted 
in the other Puranas. This may be adjusted either by filling 
up the list from the other Puranas, or by giving these years to 
the successor of this king, who according to the JSTassick 
inscription, seems to have been Vasitiputra, the father of 
Pulomavi, who figures as his son in the Puranic lists. 

The discrepancy, however, is very much reduced by aEow- 
ing Tadnya Sri 29 years, which, according to the Yishnu and 
Y^yu Puranas, was the true length of his reign, instead of 
the nine years of the Matsya.® Not only are these better 
authorities, but from his numerous inscriptions and coins we 
learn how important the king reaEy was, and it seems im- 
possible to limit his reign to the shorter date. I look on 
Eim as praoticaEy the last of the Andhra’s, and that it was 
from him that Chandra Gupta wrested the Adhir&jaship 
of India. Be this as it may, this evidence, as far as it goes, 
places Gotamiputra certainly in the beginning of the fourth 
century. It may be that he ascended the throne in 812 or 
318, or even a Ettle later, but he cannot be removed far from 
this period.* 

1 J.B.B.B.A.S. Y. 42. ^ J.B.B.E.A.S. vi. p. ii. p. 120* s^ilson,Y.P., p. 473* 

^ There are two dates in the Nassick inscriptions I. and II. J.B.B.K.A.S., y. 
42 and 47, wliich, as they at present stand translated, seem to conflict with each 
other. The first is 19 from an unspecified era,; but seems to he in the reign of 
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name tliere ueing given mcieiji no xaut-un j.u j.a kv. 

prove tins. Cnrionsly enotxgli we liave at Eanlieii an in&ciip” 
tion on a copper-plate extracted from a Dagoba there, which 
mentions this very relic with a date 245'^ or 325 a.d., which 
is just about the* date mentioned in the Ceylonese annals. 
The king’s name is apparently Kripa or Karna, only a rela- 
tion of the exalted Si4mi Karna of the victorious Andhrabhritya 
family. Considerable doubt, however, hangs over this read- 
ing, as the plate is not forthcoming, and Dr. Stevenson was 
forced to trust to an indifferent copy. "Whether Gotamiputra 
is hereafter discovered or not under any of these titles, we 
have the Andhras in power at the date we are treating of, 
and that for our present purpose is sufficient. 

In another place I have touched on the architectural evi- 
dence which render this date for the Nassick Cave almost 
certain,® and there are a number of little incidents of an 
architectural character which do not allow me to doubt it. 
If this is so, we come to a curious historical inference, which 
is that this king must really have been the founder of Balabhi 
and the establisher of that era. According to Mr. Justice 
Newton, the Sah dates extend down to 235 a.d., with one or 
two doubtful names afterwards. This would allow time for 
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should be coutemporary with the foundation of the city, 
or extend to so early a period. Any of Gotamiputra’s succes- 
sors anterior to Yadnya Sri may have appointed him as 
Bliattaraka Senapati was afterwards by Siladitya, and as in 
the latter case, his grandson founded the greatness of his 
family in the decline and decay of that of his patrons. The 
one point I would insist on here is that Gotamiputra was Lord 
Paramount of India in 318-19 when the Balabhi era was 
established, probably on the building of the city. It was after- 
wards the western ca^ntal of both the Guptas and the Saur^s- 
trian Bhattarakas, and to me, at least, it appears quite certain 
that both these families dated all their coins and inscriptions 
from this era.^ 

It may be difScult to prove all this absolutely. In the 
present state of our information perhaps impossible, but on a 
fair balance of all the probabilities of the case this view seems 
to me to accord perfect^ with all the evidence I am acquainted 
with, and I know of no other scheme which meets the exi- 
gencies of the case in anything like an equal degree. 

Sah Kmgs of Saurd^shtra, 

Sah Kings op Saurastra. 

Halinpaiia 
XTsliavadata ... 

Swami Chastana 
Jay a Dani^ 

Jiva Dama ... 

Eudra Daman. 

Eudra Sinha ... 

Eudra Sah. 

Sri sail. 

Sangha Daman, 

Ddman Sah. 

Yasa Ddman. 

Damajata Sri 
Yira l)aman. 

Only one inscription of this dynastj^ has yet been brought 
to light — the celebrated Bridge inscription of Budra Daman — 

^ In the above I have avoided all allusion to each identification of Indian 
names with those recorded by Greek or Latin authors. The difficulties are suffi- 
ciently great when a name is repeated in two places in some nearly similar Indian 
languages, hut when the difference is so great as between Greek or Chinese with 
Sanskrit or Pali, the similarities of sound are so untrustworthy as to be of little ,or 
no value, and had better be put on one side till, at least, the investigation is 
further advanced. ’ . , , , 

'J, , VOL. IV. — [nbWSBEIBS.] ' 


Is vara Datta. 

Yijaya Sfih 

Daraajfita Sri. 

Eudra Sah 

Yisva Sinha. 

Atri Dfiman 

Yisva Sfih 

22. Eudra Sinha 

As^ Dfiman. 

Sw^mi Eudra Sah ... 
Swfirai Eudra Sah IL 
Swfimi Eudra Sah ... 
Swfimi Budra Sah. 
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and we, therefore, depend almost wholly on their coins for our 
knowledge of the existence of this family, as well as for their 
dates. As before mentioned, the three principal authorities 
differ to the extent of 236 years as to the era from which 
these coins should be dated, a circumstance which does not 
inspire us with much confidence in numismatic evidence, in 
so far at least as India is concerned. 

I confess myself quite unable to follow Mr. Thomas’s 
reasoning on the subject, and as I believe the Sri Harsha era 
from which he dates them is merely a blunder of Albirunl’s, 
and had no real existence, we may for the present, at least, 
put it on one side, pending some further elucidation, which its 
author may bring to bear on the subject. 

Bhau Daji’s initial date (78 a.d.) appears to me equally 
untenable, except in the contingency before mentioned : that 
it may be found necessary that the Sahs should overlap the 
Guptas, in order to explain the anomalies of their coinage. 
As my own conviction, for reasons given above, is, that this 
will not be necessary, it also, may be passed over for the 
present. 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice ITewton’s theory, which 
would place ISTahapana about 56 b.c., seems to me to suit 
perfectly all the exigencies of the case, so far as I at least 
am acquainted with them. 

If I am correct in agreeing with Dr. Stevenson, that Deva- 
bhuti, B.c. 86, was the excavator of the great Karli cave,^ the 
position of the Ifahapana inscriptions, there and elsewhere, 
would be easily explicable, and the whole series of cave, in- 
scriptions brought into strict accordance with their architec- 
ture. The date, too, in Rudra Daman’s Bridge inscription,^ 
would also be in accordance with what we know. It is dated 
in 72 of the Sah era, — according to this view a.d. 15 ; and he 
states that after twice thoroughly conquering Satakarni, lord 
of Dakshinapatha, he did not completely destroy him on ac- 
count of their near connexion.” Now, according to my 
calculation, Satakarni I. reigned from a.d. 10 to 28. This 
would accord perfectly, «md if there were no other king of 

j i J3.B.E.A.S. yoL ti. pit ii» IS. ^ 
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that name, -would be final ; but as there are several of the same 
name in the dynasty it is not altogether decisive ; it would, 
however, be extremely difficult to fit any other of that name 
to this date ; on Mr. Thomas’s theory it would be impossible. 
At present, therefore, it can only be put down as only one of 
the curious coincidences which occur, but which are so 
numerous as to amount to something like proof positive. 

Another important indication is G-otamiputra’s boast, if 
. Bhau Daji’s translation is to be depended upon, that he had 
exterminated the descendants of Khajardta (pali) Eshaharata 
(Sanskrit),^ who can hardly be other than this race. Be this 
as it may, for reasons stated above it seems to me indis- 
pensable for history that they should have ceased to reign 
before Gotamiputra raised his family to pre-eminence on that 
side of India. I may also add that it seems extremely 
probable that these Sah kings may be identified with the 
Yue-che, at least, if any stress may be laid upon such a pas- 
sage as the following : Ma-twan-lin, after stating that the 
Yue-che conquered India, about 26 b.c., goes on to say that 

they having become extremely rich and powerful, remained 
in the state tiU the time of the latter Hans, who began to 
reign a.d. 222.” ^^It results from bence,^^ says our trans- 
lator that the Scythians must have been masters of Western 
India, from about B.c. 26 till a.d., 222, that is for a space of 
248 years. The first invasion of India, by the Yub-che or 
Scythians must have taken place before the reign of Vikra- 
mlditya, whose celebrated era began fifty-six years before 
ours, and originated from a complete defeat of the Scythian 
armies by that prince.” (See Colebrooke^s Indian Algebra, 
Lassen, etc.)^ 

Having reached this celebrated era, I wish to broach a 
theory regarding it, which will at first sight, I have no 
doubt, appear utterly untenable; but which, if true, will 
clear away most of the difficulties of the chronology of this 
period. My conviction is that no such person as the Sak§,ri 
Vikramaditya ever existed anterior to the Christian era, or 
within some hundreds of years of that time. 

1 J, B. B. it. A. S. Yx,, p. 117. A. aB. vol,Yi.,p. 63. 
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‘ tatW oy thh retiv^^ 1008 (J. j£ A. S. voi., ir, p. 4)* ,, , 
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In tlie first place, tlie Puranic lists are very fall and con- 
sistent about tbis period, but no Pui’ana bints at tbe existence 
of sucb a prince. He belonged to no royal family. He 
possessed no recognizable kingdom, and bad no descendants, 
Ho coin of bis bas ever been found, nor does bis name occur 
in any of tbe multifarious inscriptions of tbe period;^ and all 
tbe events of bis reign are unbistorical and mytbical to an 
extent wbiob occurs with no other king of tbe period. Take, 
for instance, tbe defeat of tbe Sacse just mentioned 57 b.c. 
Albiruni states — and though be generally blunders, be must 
have bad some authority^ — “L’ere de Saca est posterieure ^ 
celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom dun 
prince qui a regne sur les contrees situees entre ITndus et la 
mer. VikramMitya marcha centre lui, mit son armee en 
d4route et le tua sur le territoire de Korour,” etc.^ Vikrama- 
ditya, according to this account, must have been nearly 200 
years old when be did all tbis^ But it is only one among 
many instances which have so puzzled Wilford, and all 
those who have even meddled with tbe question. 

My impression is, that some time after Vikramiditya of 
Malwa bad rendered tbe name so celebrated, tbe Hindus, on 
tbe revival of Brabminism, wished to possess an era which 
should, at least, be older than tbe Buddhist era of Saliv§.bana. 
At that time tbe Sab era, established by Habapana, was 
vacant, having fallen into disuse on tbe destruction of that 
dynasty, and its supercession by tbe era of Balabbi, and that 
tbe Hindus then appropriated it by attaching to it tbe name 
it now bears, and inventing tbe history requisite to render its 
adoption feasible,^ 

This theory would not only have the advantage of fixing tbe 
date of Habapana with certainty as 57 b.c., but it would clear 
away an amount of rubbish which bas puzzled and disgusted 

^ The Yikram Mitya, mentioned in Gotamiputra*s inscription (J. B. B. E. A. S. 
toL y. p. 43), is evidently, from the company in which he is named, of pre- 
historic antiquity. 

2 Thomas* Prinsep, vol. i. p. 268. 

® I am very much inclined to agree with Bhau Daji when he says, that nothing 
is dated from this era before the 11th century, (J. B. B. E. A. S. viii. p. 242). 

mt i. it n i • 1 , ■»/ 
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every one wlio lias approached this branch of the subject.^ It 
would, besides this, remove all the uncertainty which now 
exists as to whether the Saka or Samvat eras should be used 
for coins or inscriptions, where neither are specified. 

I cannot myself feel any doubt about the matter, and I would 
therefore ask others at all events to consider it dispassionately. 
If they do so, I feel confident they will arrive at the same 
result as I have done. 

Buddhist Chronology* 

37 Descents in 600 ? Years from Yxjdhishthira. 


Saisunaga Dynasty. 


Udayaswa 

... ... 

519 

Sisunfiga 

691 

Dasaka... 

... ... 

503 

Kakavarna. 


Nagadasoka 

... 

495 

Kshemadharman, 


Sisunaga 

... 

471 

Kshetraujas. 


Kfilasoka 

... ... 

453 

Bimbisara 

003 

Mahit Nanda ... 

... 

425 

ICmiwdpana, 9. 


Sumalya. 



Blmmiputra^ 14. 


7 Nandas- 



Ajfitasatru 

551 

Interregnum, Kautilya^ ending 

325 


When the Hon. G-eo. Tumour first examined the Ceylonese 
annals, he became aware of a discrepancy of about sixty years, 
existing between the time of the death of Buddha and the 
accession of Asoka, as stated in the Mahavanso, when com- 
pared with the conclusion we have arrived at from Puranic 
and Grecian sources. In other words, assuming the true date 
of the Nirvana to be 543, which the Ceylonese, the Burmese, 
and all the Indo-Chinese nations insist upon as absolute, 
and reckoning the reigns thence, this chronology places the 
accession of Chandra Gupta 162 a.b. or 381 b.c., instead of 
325, which as we have shown above, is certainly his true ‘date, 
within very narrow limits of error either way.^ 

Now that we know all the circumstances of the case, it does 
not appear to me difficult to see either why this false ad- 
justment was made, nor how it was effected. 

The first civilized king ’ of Ceylon, according to their 
annals, was Yijayo. He landed from the opposite coast, 

1 In the Ayeen Akbaree (vol. ii. p. 54), it is stated that Bboja, the son of 
Mnnja, succeeded in 541 of the era of Vikramdditya, As no one now believes that 
this Bhoja lived before the very end of the tenth century, it looks very like as if 
»he dated from the son of Bahram Gonr, not from the Sak4ri ; but wherever yon 
find this era, there is nothing but confusion. 

* Tumour’s Mahawanso, p. 48 ; J.A.S.B. vol. Ti. p. 714 , &c, > , ; ' 
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probably introduced Buddbism, or, at all events, was tbe 
founder of that dynasty wbo held tbe sovereignty of tbe 
island for long afterwards. Tbe Ceylonese annalists state 
that bis landing was in tbe same year with tbe death of tbe 
founder of tbe religion; a coincidence so remarkable, as to 
look very like such a pious fraud, as is too common with 
priests in all ages. If we assume that it took place 56 or 60 
years after tbe Nirvana, tbe whole difficulty vanishes, and aU 
tbe synchronisms come right. 

Tbe mode in which tbe adjustment was effected was simply 
by taking tbe requisite number of years from tbe dynasty of 
tbe Nandas, to whom tbe Pur4nas give 100 years,’- tbe 
Mabi,vanso only 44. These Nandas seem to have been a low 
caste race; tbe Vishnu Purina caUs them SMras, and the 
Buddhist annalists have not a kind word to say for them. 
If I am correct in assuming that the coins depicted in tbe 
7th vol. of tbe Journal of tbe Bengal Society, plate 48, 
belong to this family, they were serpent worshippers, whom 
consequently tbe Buddhists would not hesitate in putting on 
one side. Be this as it may, both the Ceylonese and Bur- 
mese® arm ilia agree in placing the accession of Mab^ Padma, 
tbe first Nanda, in 425 B.c. On tbe other hand, our calcula- 
tions from Grreek synonyms place the accession of Chandra 
Gupta 325, leaving exactly tbe 100 years of tbe Puranas 
between these dates, which, therefore, I feel very little doubt 
in assuming as correct, or very nearly so. 

This period includes of course tbe ten and twelve years of 
anarchy, usually called tbe expiation of Chanakya, which 
intervenes between tbe death of the last Nanda and tbe 
accession of Chandra Gupta. 

The Ceylonese annals desert us on tbe accession of Bim- 
bis^ro, wbo ascended the throne of Magadba 603 b.c., and in 
whose 16tb year S§.kya Muni attained Buddbabood, in tbe 
35th year of bis age. The Burmese annals help us back to 
an era they call that of Anjana, 691 b.c.^ They call this tbe 

>'V.P.V46S; ] 

® Bi 

Appeii' 


1 V.P;p;4;68; ^ , 

* Bigandet, Life and Legend of Buddha, p. 371. Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, 
ppendix viii. ’ ^ Bigandet and Crawford, Xog. s>c. 
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era of tlie great grandfather of Buddha, but this is a mistake ; 
the family of the founder of this religion was entirely sub- 
ordinate to those of Magadha, and all the dates we have in 
Buddhist annals belong to the latter family,^ In the Puranas 
we have four kings’ names from Sisun%a, the founder of the 
family, to Bimbisaro,® which may very well be assumed to fill 
up the 88 years that occurred between these events. 

Al l this appears to me so reasonable and so perfectly in ac- 
cordance with all the historical facts which have yet come to 
light, that I have no hesitation in assuming that as far back 
as 691 B.c. we may walk with confidence, and that a very 
slight adjustment ocurring of the dates given above, forevents 
after that date will hereafter he found necessary. The se- 
quence of events I look upon as nearly certain. 

Early Chronology. 

Beyond 691 b.c. we have little to guide us except the doc- 
trine of averages, but unsatisfactory as that may be, there are 
one or two circumstances that induce me to think that the 
early chronology of the Hindus ought not to he so entirely 
rejected as is too generally the case. 

From Arrian^ and Pliny^ we learn that when the Greeks — 
probably Megasthenes — were there, the pandits of these days 
presented them with lists of kings, 163 or 154 in number, 
who reigned before Alexander. Now, if we count the lists of 
Solar kings from Ikshwaku to Vrihadratha, and they certainly 
were the supreme race during the two first ages, and then fol- 
low the Lunar line from the Mahfi,bhlLrata to Ohandra Guptal, 
we get 150 descents ; and if we count from Mariohi the 154 
of Pliny. This is so far satisfactory as it tends to prove 
that we have now the same lists as were shown to the Greeks 
more than 2000 years ago. 

^ So little importance do I attacli to tlie family of S&kya Mnni in a chronolo- 
gical point of Tiew, that I "wonld not allude to them eyen in a note, if it were not 
that the Purdnas have been blamed for making ^tkya the father of Suddhodana 
instead of the son (Wilson, Y. P., p. 463), They are qnite correct, however. It 
is only one of the 1001 instances in which we nnd a king or prince adopting his 
ffrandfather’s name. , ^ 

«T. P.466. 

. ® IndiiEsa, cdx. ■ t , :: i"’ f ; * Nat. Hjst% vi» IJ?* 
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Arrian makes these kings reign 6042 years, Plmy 5402 ; 
and thonoli both are inadmissible, they show that the mon- 
strous system of Tugas had not then been invented, and the 
falsification had not gone beyond the extent of duplication. 

Applvino- to these lists the average we obtained above, ot 
16 jZk we get back to about 2800 b.c. But if we apply 
18 years, which does not appear to me at all an extravagant 
averao-e, considering , how many insignificant names must 
have °dropped out of so long a list, we get back almost 
exactly to the date of the Kali Yug, 3101 b.c. 

This I cannot help considering as a true date. It does not 
TnaVe an even sum from any known Indian era. It is not a 
multiple or sub-multiple of any epoch, and stands, and always 
has stood, alone in Indian Chronology as something unac- 
counted for. The three previous Yugas are avowedly astro- 
nomical calculations, and are useless for chronological purposes, 
but not so this one. It may be the date at which it was sup- 
posed the Aryans first crossed the Indus, and it may be the 
epoch of some event that took place in Central Asia before 
they left their original seats ; but it appears to me hardly 
to admit of a doubt, that it is a true date handed down 
from generation to generation. 

If we take it as I have put it above, and apply the average 
to each king’s reign, the events of the E§.milpna took place 
about 2000 years b.c. ; those of the Mahdbh^rata about 
1300 B.c. These may not be considered as very satisfactory 
determinations, but they are probably as near the truth as 
any thing we are now likely ever to attain. 

I have now run through the whole subject of Indian 
Chronology, stating as briefly, as was compatible with clear- 
ness, the views I entertain regarding the various epochs 
which have come under consideration. I need hardly say 
that it would have been easy to have extended these remarks 
to more than twice their present extent without saying ail, 
or nearly all, that could be said on the subject. Even then, 
however, I should have been obliged to leave out the archi- 
^ tectural argument, which has been the thread I most rely 
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the style of architectural buildings in 
every country in the world, and once it 
cession is certain. The only difficulty h 
progress is faster, sometimes slower, and 
be led away by adopting too uniform a 
But retrogression is always impossible 
ever interferes in any degree. It is my 
architecture that gives me confidence in 
nology propounded in the previous page 
or scholar must, of course, be allowed in 
their own test, and if we differ, it is 
which class of evidence is most entitled 
cannot here adduce the details of the ar 
I can only state that I have found it 
perfectly with all the historical facts I 
that I feel very great confidence that the 
propounded in the preceding pages will 
lished, in all its leading or essential fea 

' Since tlie above paper was in type, a curious inst 
Balabhi era lias been brought to my notice. An i 
the Temple of Ambernath, near Ealyan,^ opposite I 
782 . As the Temple is certainly not earlier than th€ 
must be from the foundation of the city of Bala 
alphabet in which it is written fully confirms this as( 
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Akt. III. The Poetry of Mohanied Bahadan, of Array on. 

By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. 


Ill the preceding number of the Journal, this poem had 
reached the birth of Abraham: the portion contained in the 
present issue consists of the life of Abraham, the history of 
the line of Isaac ending with Jesus Christ, and the line of 
Ishmael down to Heshim, great-grandfather of Muha,mmad. 
The description of the sacrifice of Ishmael brings to mind the 
mysteries or plays in which Abraham s sacrifice of his son 
is still represented in Spain at the Church festivals. 

In the account of Abraham going on his way to the 
sacrifice, Rabadan has interwoven a legend which is Rab- 
binical rather than Mussulman ; according to this legend, 
Abraham saw in a vision the mysterious foundations of the 
Eartli, by which he understood that the designs of Providence 
are incomprehensible. Mr. Morgan has given this passage 
a little differently from what it is in the original, and a note 
in the British Museum MS., apparently in his handwriting, 
says, Aqui ay un grande yerro de el autor, “ here the author 
has made a great mistake I” and the word cwsfas de un toro, 
on the back of a bull, has been erased ; and the word ouemos, 
horns, written in the margin in the same handwriting ; his 
translation is, “ He extended his sight as far as his eyes 
could reach, and beheld, 0 wonderfiil prospect ! this earthly 
globe the world resting upon the point of a bull’s horn, the 
bull standing upon a great fish, which fish lay extended upon 
a vast lake of water.” 

With respect to this account of the sacrifice, Mr. Deutsch 
informs me that, “ the Talmud and the various Midrashim 
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contain, mntatis mutandis nearly all the legendary features in 
this poem. The story of the sacrifice is a favourite subject of 
the early Jewish Haggadists, and the manner in which Satan 
— Sammael — appears here successively in his three charac- 
ters as accuser, seducer, and angel of death, is as characteristic 
as are the different guises under which he tries to gain the con- 
fidence of the Dramatis Persons. As regards the primitive 
unstable nature of the Kosmos and the manifold expedients 
resorted to for its more firm and final foundation, the Hag- 
gadah contains two very striking passages. The one (Pirke 
Eabbi Eliezer, p. 5) speaks of the succession of dissolutions 
that followed one another ; reducing creation to ever new 
chaos — even as a great palace, built by mortal man, the 
foundations of which are not finally laid, and which swayeth 
hither and’ thither, until Grod created Repentance^ and the 
Universe stood.” The other passage (Pesachim, 118a) indi- 
cates Godiz Mercy as the only link that held the universe to- 
gether before the Revelation of the Law.” 

Padre de Mariam la limpia, 

En el mundo especialada. 

Morgan gives the following passage in a note to these lines: 
— ‘‘ To all this the expositors [of the Koran] add several tra- 
ditions of the Eastern Christians, which but for them ""tis .pro- 
bable had been lost. One of them is, that God (according to 
the Alcoran) preserved her and her son from the Devil. 
Houssain Yaes, a noted historian, expounds this preservation 
in these words : — ‘ No child, says he, is bom into the world, 
that the Devil does not touch and handle till he makes it cry, 
and except Miriam and her son, none were ever preserved and 
exempted from this handling.'' — This tradition seems to have 
some allusion to Original Sin.'” — Morgan, voL i. p. 183. 

None of the genealogies of Muhammad are exact, or authori- 
tatively established. 

The next portion of this poem will contain the history of 
Heshim, the great-grandfather, Abdulmutalib, the grand- 
father, and Abdallah, the father of the Prophet. 
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TSTOEIA. BE YBRA.HIM: ALEHISALEM, COMPEESTA EE- 
YEESO SEELTO ; COMIEi^ZA BESDE SE NACIMIEHTO 
Y LO aEE LE Yma COB' EL EEY BAMEEEB. 

El qiie naeio cle sus obras Ajunto sus adiyinos, 

Cercado en el monte seco, Y todos se resolvieron 

Tuviendo x^or Padre y madre One pasasen^ a ciicMIlo 
Solo las dimes^ del cielo; Los ninos nacidos tiernos : 

El que de catorce dias Y por aeertar a este 

Bespiies de sn nacimiento One fue Ilevado al desierto, 

Conocio al sostenedor® Begollo doze mil ninos 

Bel cielo y sus movimientos ; El tirano torpe y ciego." 

El que en yez de los regaios Pnes qnando vino la nocbe 

One dan a los ninos tiernos Bobre el triste niiio tierno,® 

Sns padres lo apedrearon, Ya le apretaba la bambre 

Aqnellos inicos perros ; Onando en el mismo momento 

fid qne de sns mismos padres Bajo Cbebril, y le puso 
Eii§ tan persegnido, y puesto En la boca sus dbs dedos j 
En poder de su enemigo, Por el nno distilaba 

Para poneilo en el fuego. Bulce leebe, y ansi mesmo 

Este es aquel justo Ybrabim Por el otro miel sabrosa, 

A qnien sn madre en pariendo, Y aquel era su sustento. 

Lo llevo a una cueva escura Pues a los catorce dias 
Be un monte desierto y negro, One tnvo sn nacimiento, 

Por gnardalle del cucbillo® Ya levanto la cabeza 

Be aquel Eey falso y sediento Y vio en el cielo nn luzero, 

Bamerud de quien se cnentan Y dixo : “ este es sin dnda 

Tan endemoniados becbos. El Senor qne servir debo.” 

Este vido en su dormir Y como vio qne se puso 

En triste infierno protento Bebajo del bemisferio, 

Que le desasosegaba Bixo : no adoro Senor 

Su falso y maldito pecboj Que se traspone tau presto/^ 

Y fue que en aqnellos dias Yio despnes salir la luna 

Yio que naeio un mancebo, Miiy clara y resplandeciente, 

QpUe su falsa adoracion^ Y dixo : este es mi Senor ; 

Le abatia por el suelo. Mas en ver que se babia puesto 

Es de saber qne este Eey Bixo : yo sere perdido 

Tenia mandamiento espreso Si no me acude el remedio.” 

Qne le adorasen sus gentes Paso ansi toda la nocbe 

Como Bios alto y supremo ; Maginando y trascendiendo, 

Y 61 adoraba en los ydolos Quel alma que Bios la toca 

Hecbos de barro y madera, Jamas puede estar durmiendo. 

Al que le Eamabau Teraq,® Y quando fue el olaro dia,^ 

Muy dorado y muy oompuesto. Yio salir el claro Eebo 

^ Climas, P. ® Sustentador, P. . s Be la sana, P. * Ydolatria, P. 

® Terah., P. ® Pusieseii, P. Perro, P. . :®Hierto, P. 
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Q,ne goviema 4 todos estos, 

Gues bueno, j a aquel 
T a el reverencio y creo; 

Y todo lo que se adora 
Despues de este adoramiento 
Es false de siu verdad, 

De quien descreo y reniego.’^ 

La madre que lo tenia \ 

En brazos, luego en oyendo f 7 
Que no adora a ISfamerad | 

Deposito del infierno ; 7 

Despidelo de sus brazos 
Con grande desasosiego, 
Persuadicn dole que adore 
Aquel maldito argumento 
Quel axaitan les enseiia 
Para el camino del fiiego. 

Dixo el liij 0 : ^ ‘ ^ no lias verguenza 
De tan torpe pensamiento r 
Adrma lo que yo aiirmo 
Ques camiuo salvo y cierto.’’ 

La falsa madre que vio 
El determinado intento, 

Alz 6 su mauo y le dio 
Dn bofeton, y tras desto, 

Toma piedras y le tira 
A su rostro hermoso y 

Y con muy rabiosa yra 
Yuelve a su casa corriendo 
A llamar a su marido 
Con infernal prosupuesto ; 

Y en llegando a 61 le dice: 

“ Oye, Ezar, un gran secreto, 
Sabras que quando pari 
Aquel niiio, con el duelo 
De no vello degollado 
Como los que mas® lo fueron, 
Luego lo saque a los montes, 

Y para baeer mas secreto 
Lo puse dentro una cueva; ; 

Y agora quando me be vuclto 
Pensando hallaiio comido 
De algun animal bambriento, 
Cymuerto de bambre y sed, 

Lo b 6 ballado sano y bueno, 
Azaxdado a otro Sefior 
Que adora men os del nuestro. 

Azaxbedado, P. * Conjeturas, P. s p. 
‘J MS. Paris. 

® Demas, P, 


Y dixo : este es mi Seiior 
Ques mayor que todos estos ; 

Y viendo que becbo^ el camino 
Que los otros babian becbo 
Dixo : no crco en Seiiores 
Que no qiiieren estar qnedos;’’ 
Todos estos son guiados 

Por nn solo movimiento, 

Y en aquel que ios gobierna 
Creo, adoro y reverencio^ 

Y aiirmo qnes nno solo 
Quien Clio la tierra y cielo, 

Y a cl procaro- mi cara 
Sin poner Ic otro aparcero. 

En esto cayo azaxdado,® 
Adorando y bendiciendo, 
Conocieiido a su Hacedor 
Por conjuntnras^ del cielo. 

Pues como su madre estaba 
Siempre con aquel recelo, 
Pusole Allah en voluntad 
Que fuese a ver si era muerto. 
Eue y como llego a la cueva 
Topo con aquel mancebo 
Que sin tiempo fue criado, 

Sin aprender con maestro 
Estaba en tierra azaxdado ; 

Y dixole : Ya^ mancebo, 

Por ventnra has visto nii nino 
Que hoy hace el dia qninzeno 
Que lo dexe en esta cueva, 

Y no se que se babra becbo. 
Brabim se dio a conocer 

A su madre, y ella luego 
Lo tomo sobre sus brazos 
Con muy erecido contento ; 

Y dixole a quien adoras 
Tan postrado por el suelo ? 
Suele estar aqui postrado 
!E1 que adoramos y creemos 
Dixo : Madre I yo be mirado 
El cielo y sus movimientos, 

El sol, la luna y estrellas, 

Y be visto que todos estos 
Yan andando y se trasponen 
iN'inguno puede estar quedo ; 

Y yo afirmo que bay Senor 

1 Hizo, P. ® Prostraso, P. 

® Sin estar aqui el Senor 
Que adoramos y creemos, P, 
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l^amerud a sus guerreros, 

Con mnchos de sn compana 
Que lo traigan mnerto 6 preso. 
Aqni mostro el gran Senor 
Un hazanoso misterio, 

Que puso entre ellos j Braliim 
Tres muros altos y recios, 
Encolosados y fuertes : 

El primero era de fuego. 

Ciiebrii decendio a la ora, 
Dandole terrible esfuerzo, 

Dixo : Ybrabim no has miedo 
Con tan fuerte companero.” 
Cometieron los sayones 
A las murallas, y el fuego 
Q,ue sale del primer muro, 

Se dexo caer sobre ellos, 

Y ansi fueron abrasados 
Todos los qne alii yinieron, 
Qnedando alegre y contento 

Y sin ningnn nocimiento 
Destos trabajosos trances 
Necesidades y apretos. 

Paso mncbos basta entonces 
Qne a instancia y reqnerimiento 
3)e sn padre descreido, 

Qne fne sn mayor adverso, 

Dio el Senor lugar qne fuese 
Por el Bey iN’amernd preso 
Para ensenar a las gentes 
Mayores encerramientos, 

Quel .Senor en este pnnto'^ 
Encerro grandes misterios ; 

Y la mayor incbazon 
Qne tnvo para prendello, 

Fne aquella bazana astnciosa 
Qne bizo este grande sieryo. 

Tin dia de grande pasqna, 

En el qnal todo aqnel pneblo 
Adoraba a bTamernd 

Qnal si fuera dios ; y a esto 
Le qniso bacer yr sn padre 
Para traerlo a sn gremio, 

De lo qnal se escaso® 

Finjiendo qne estaba enfermo, 

Y en despidiendo a sn padre, 
Entro en el grande aposento, 

3 Eecios, P. ^ Variante, 0 ! 

® Paz, P. . Juflto, P. 


Aunqiie mas lo^ be persnadido, 
Jamas qiiizo bacer mi rnego ; 
Pues si babiendo ayer nacido, 
Ko nos guarda mas respeto, 

Que bara siendo criado ? 

Yo tengo por claro y cierto^ 
Qnes este aqnel qne annnciaron 
Ynestros sabios y acibreros, 

Este es sin dnda por qnien 
El Eey Namernd sangriento® 

Ha degollado los nines 
Pensando vengar sns snenos.’^ 
Qnando Ezar oyo la nneya 
Sobresaltado y acedo, 

Marcbo a la cneva do estaba 
El mancebo justo y bueno, 

Y al punto que fue llegado 
Lnego qne se conocieron 
Le comenzo el tierno joven 
A amonestarle lo mesmo, 

Qne sn descreida madre 
Habia dicbo y propnesto. 

El ciego ydolatra nsando 
El desatinado termino 
Que uso sn falsa consorte, 

Y con mas ayrado gesto, 
Hiriendo sn linda cara 
Con golpes erndos y fieros,® 
Lanzando piedras sobrel, 

Y como rayos de fuego, 

Volvio al Eoy apellidando 
Qnal tigre 6 dragon bambriento 

Y ante el Eey arrodillado, 

Dice, aP Eey alto y supremo : 

“ Has de saber qne mi bijo 
Es sin dnda aqnel mancebo 
Qne buscas, y con gran prisa® 
En nna cneva lo dexe : 

El qnal a menos de ti 
Hace otro adoramiento ; 
Ybrabim tiene por nombre, 

Y por tanto im porta lnego 
Ynvies a qne lo prendan 
O' lo maten, por qne creo 
Qne si vive ha de turbar 
Toda tu Inz® y sosiego.” 

Lnego a la ora mando 

' Le, P, 3 Sediento, P. 

* Que buscabas con tal priesa, P. 

8 De lo qual el se eseus6, P. 
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estaban todos los ydolos Con rostro alegre j sereno : 

e sn padre tenia hechos : Tienes aqni el malheelior 

entre ellos el gran Teraq,^ Y buscas otros agiieros ? 

.e era el qiie adoraban ellos ; Este que tiene la hacba 

tomando una segnr En el hombro es el que ba becbo 

fiendo a diesfcro y siniestro, El daiio en estos otros, 

. aquellos sucios vultos, Por que no le obedecieron ; 

s piernas brazos y cuerpos, Y estos como ban sido mucbos 

dos los bizo pedazos ; Le babian perdido el respeto, 

ad aquel que estaba enmedio, Hiriendole como veis 
le era el qiie tenian® por dios, Lentrambos los ojos tuerto ; 

Eey destinado y tuerto,® I^Ias pues quedo con Titoria, 

ly dorado y muy precioso !Si quereis satisbiceros, 

n grandes joyas y arreos, Hablalde, quel os dini 

I saco entrambos los ojos, La causa de este secreto 

)mpiendoie todo el rostro ; Que aunque queda malberido 

le puso la destral Es grande y de fuerte pecbo.’^ 

icima de su bornbro diestro. Lice el Eey : estos no babian, 
quando el maldito Eey Yi se apartan^ de su asiento, 

in todos los de su pueblo ISTi tienen ningun sentido 

nieron de su beregia, Para daiio ni provecbo.’’ 

>dos juntos acudieron Eespondio entonces Brabim : 

sacbedar ante el Eey^ “ Pues ^ como, torpes y ciegos, 

les este que ymos diciendo : Adorais en esta estatua 

viendo aquel grande estrago Pedazo de barro y ierio ? 

3 los ydolos deshecbos, Yosotros soys los perdidos, 

el que por dios adoral3an Siervos del perpetuo infierno, 

istimado y tan marchito, Sin razon y sin camino, 

3bando una voz horrible Lei axaitan companeros ; 

Lciendo : tan guai de aquel,® Adorad al que os ba becbo 

3te dano en nuestros dioses Le nada, y al que os susteuta 
)brel sera mi tormento.^' Sin ningun merecimiento.” 

asi el Eey y sus companas, Quedaron tan indignados, 
aginando quien ba becbo, Llenos de infernal veneno, 

asi memoraron todos Que todos juntos a una, 

ue Ybrabim babia becbo : ApeUidando, diciendo : 

ucbisimas ocasiones “ Muera el ttaidor que perturba 

a publico y en secrete IsTuestra creencia y sosiego P’ 

bbia dicbo Abrabam, Y con grande alteracion 

ue los dioses de madera, Buscan el mas fuerte medio 

1 les cortaria las caras, Por donde pudiesen dar 

Lsandolos por el suelo. El castigo mas borrendo. 

uego la maldita gente linos dicen sea aborcado 

e aousaron, y traxeron Este publico heebizero ! 

elante de Hamerud, Otros muera apedreado 

dixole I por que bas becbo Ques el castigo mas reoio. ) g 

al maldad ? y 61 respondio Otros dicen ; que lo axenen ) 

1 Terah, P. ® Tenia, P. a Ciego, P, ^ Azacbedar k Terab, F, 

5 LixO : “ tan gnay .del que ba becbo, P, ^ guceso, ^ Hudan, P,. 8 



1 Aventad los, P. ® Can cerbero, P, 3 y como era de axeitan, P* 

^ Secos, F. ® De la lena, y tan snperflo^ MS., P. ^ Aves del vuelo, P. 
’ Amenazando k los cielos, P. 3 Del, P. ^ Enbarazados, P. Sabio, P. 
Dando al canon cebo y fuego Peligroso, P. 

Por entre las vivas Uam^ , : , ; ^ ’ ^?,Codiciado, P. , ^ » / . 

De-' awoian ^ ' I ^ .¥ Alegre- oontento y ledoj ’ ’ 
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A perdurable destierro. 

Ell medio esta confusion, 

Se puso grato y niuy iedo • 

El que para todo mal 
Da la traza y el consejo, 
Diciendo : lo que os eonYiene 

Es que lo quemeis, y siendo 
Qiieniado, avcnteis^ sus polvos 
4ue se los lleven los Tientos, 

Y ansi viviran seguros 

El Eey y todo su Eeyno/^ 

Este parecer les dio 
Aquel di'agoii carnicero,® 

Y colera de axaitan:® 

Quadroles bicn el consejo, 

Luego el Eey mando traer 
Lena, y tal prisa se dieron 
due liicieron una montana 
De sejos*^ y fiiertes lenos : 

Hueve meses carrearon, 

Segun el ebraico testo ; 

Y Brahiin puesto en la careel, 
Cargado de duros hierros. 

Eue tanta la demasia 

De la lena que truxeron,® 

Y el fuego que se encendio 
due basta las nubes del cielo® 
Derretia su calor : 

due casi liegaba al cielo.'^ 

Era su calor tan grande 

dne en torno de su^ ancbo cerco, 

Una milk al derredor, 

Uadi se liegaba al fuego ; 

Y para poner a Brahim 
Sobre aquel fuego soberbio 
Estaban embelesados,® 

Ho sabiendo que remedio 
Tuviesen para arrojariej 
Hasta que vino entre ellos 
En babito de h ombre santo^*’ 
Aquel que cayo del cielo, 

Y tal astucia les dio 
Este infernal carpintero, 
due solo podria caber 


En su endemoniado ingenio. 
Eu la boea de un trabuco 
Lo ponen en vivo cuero, 
Atado de pies y manos, 
Donde lo arrojan al fuego, 
Por donde las vivas llamas 
due bubo de medio a medio. 
Cojioie la ardiente pira ; 

Mas el llamaiido y pidiendo 
Socorro al proveedor 
Del verdadero remedio : 
Luego decendio Cbebril 
En apresurado vuelo, 
Sudando por defenderle 
De aquel trabajoso^“ estrecbo. 
Eecibieronie las llamas 
Con tan templado sosiego, 
due no solo no le queman, 
Mas los arboles del cielo 
Doblaron sus verdes ramas 
Con fruto sabroso y tierno ; 

Y daban al buen Ybrahim 
Eragante y dulce sustento ; 

Y asi estaba con Cbebril 
En medio el ardiente fuego, 
Eazonando de las cosas 
Del alcbana y sus contentos. 
El Eey muy regocijado, 
duando vino el dia tercero 
due ardia con mas bervor 
Este artificial ynfierno, 

Salia por delei tarse 

A ver cumplido su intento, 
Dando ya por acabado 
Aquel aciago beeho ; 

Y mirando vido a Ybrahim 
Sentado con gran sosiego, 
Eodeado de las llamas 

Sin ningnn tern or ni miedo.^^ 
De lo qual quedo espantado, 
Basqueando como perro : 

Dice qne ba de conquistar 

Y dar guerra al alto cielo, 

Por que le defiende a Brabim 
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[De su juicio y apremxo].^ 
Intentolo el perro inico, 

T tuvo tan buen suceso 
Que un peqneniielo mosquito 
Le dio fin triste y acerbo ; 

T fue tal su mala antia,® 

Que para tener sosiego 
De su pesima doleneia, 

Habian de estaiie hiriendo 
Con mazas en la cabeza, 

Sin parar solo un momento. 

Asi murio el infernal 
Con esta pena y tormento, 
Despues de seiscientos aiios 
Que vlTio sobre este suelo, 
Acabado este traidor, 

Volvio a su padre perverso 
Ybrabim con grande amor, 
Acariciando^ y diciendo : 

; O' mi padre I por que adoras 
Simple, sin liiz, torpe y ciego 
A quien no oye ni ye, 

Te dana y no hace provecho ? 
j O' mi padre ! por que sirves 
Al Ebliz, maldito y perro I 
Mira que seas^ persona 
Enemigo claro y ciego. 

I O' padre ! ya me ba yenido 
De parte del sacro cielo 
Saber lo que a ti no yino 
Para descanso y consueio : 
Sigueme y te guiare 
Al camino limpio y neto, 

Y rogare a mi Senor 

Por el perdon de tus yerros. 

I O' padre I conocete, 

Mira que tengo por cierto 
Que te toque el aladeb® 

La pena y el escarmiento.’^ 
Pero su padre obstinado, 

Ciegos sus entendimientos, 

Y en entrambos sus oydos 
Puso candados de fuego. 

Y asi murio el descreido® 


Sin ningun merecimiento, 
Habitando con su vida"^ 

Al perdurable tormento. 

Luego el bueii mancebo puso 
Orden en su casamiento 
Con Sara, una prima suya, 
Moza bermosa y de alto precio, 
Que tambien eran sus padres 
Dei ydolatrico pueblo ; 

Y como yio que su bija 
Seguia ya los preceptos 
De Ibrabim su sobrino,® 

Y que le amaba en estremo, 
Desnudola de las joyas 
Que yestia y los» arreos ; 

Con una^^’ aljuba de lana 
Sin otro ningun arreo, 

Los ecbo^^ la puerta afuera 

Y asi en medio de un desierto 
Solo los dos se bailaron ; 

Y para quel casamiento 
Se efectuase, no ballaron^^ 
Entremedio^® de terceros ; 

Y tambien, por que Abrabam 
Ho tenia ningun medio, 

Para firmarle asidaque^^ 

Por ser tan pobre mancebo, 

Y por que se efectuase 
El dicboso casamiento,^® 

Que babia de ser en el mundo 
De tanta gloria y proyecbo, 
Decendio luego Chebril 
Con otros tres companeros ; 
Eran MicayP® y Zarafil, 

Y Eeduan/"^ portero del cielo. 
Dixo Obebril : ya^® Abrabam, 
Dice el Senor yerdadero 

Que asegures a tu esposa 
El asidaque^® y derecbo 
Sobre su gran delei taje : 

Qu§l sale fiador de aquello. 

Ya traigo aqui los testigos 

Y el algualy y yo con eilos ; 
Cumplimos la obligacion 


^ Paris. 2 Enfermedad; malantia, P. 3 Acariciado, P. 

^ Es 4. la, P. 5 Castigo. ® Y asi muriO descreido, P. 

Acuytando con su arob, P. s J}q Ibrabim su buen sobrino, P. 

9 Sus, P. If) Y con, P. 11 Le bati6, P. 12 Hallaban, P. 

13 Intervencion, P. n Dote. i® Goncierto, P. is Micbexl, P. 
i"! Bidguen, P. is Ye, MS. P. ; interjeccion Arabe,0'! i® Acidacal, P, 

yon* IT. ---{new. ^ . . . ......... M. 

Z'l' Ifi.:'.’ r.t-i ^ :■ : : ' 
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Tomando asiento en Canaan 
Dexando el pueblo Caldeo. 


Que se debe al casamiento.^’ 

Asi file casado IbraMm 
Con grande gozo y contentoj 

SEGTODO CANTO EE LA YSTOEIA DE BEA'HIM ALEI- 
SALfi-Nt COMIENZA DESDE SENACIMIENTO Y LO QJJE 
LE YINO CON EL EEY NAMEEED. 

En la tiem de Canaan, Oran contento recibid _ 

Provincia fertil y riea, Sara, y en aquel mesmo dia 

El siervo de Eios Ybrahim Aparefan su viaje, _ 

A su contento vivia J de toda sn familia 

Con solo su niuger Sara, Se despiden, y a la noia 

Sin ningun hiio ui bija ; Caminan a grande prisa. 

Gozando de las mercedes Andando por sns lomadas, 

Que su Seilor les bacia, Hubieron de hacer su via 

Unando baxo el fiel Cbebril Tor tierras del Eey Agar, 

Ena nocbe y le decia t Ouen Egipto residia . 

“ Ibrabim! tu Sen or manda Y pasando por el monte 

One dexando esta provincia, Salieronle las espias 

Tu solo eon tn mnger Do^este Eey, y los prendieron, 

Para Arabia bagas via, a palacio los traian. 

A un pueblo que esta sitiado Dixo Brabim a su esposa : 

Al medio de medio dia ; “ Si te preguntan que digas 

Porque abi qniere el Senor Quien eres o quien soy yo, 

Asentar su eetro y sUla Liras qnes* bermana mia, 

Aparejado a Mnhamad No digas qnes mi mnger. 

Y a su gran genealogia, Mas Sara no lo entendia 

Y ediflcar un gran templo Lo que dixo su marido, 

Q,ue es la mayor alfadila.* Oue se lo dixo por cifras, 

En a sera celebrada O' se le olvido en el tiempo ) 5 

De quantas tiene ofreoidas Que mas menester le bacia. j 

En la tierra ii los mortales Y ansi al punto que llegaron, 

Y en el cielo a los que vivan. Ante el Eey resplandecia 

El lugar se llama Maca, La bella Sara, y su eara 

Yilla por Allah escogida, Privaba la Inz del dia. 

Por metropol y eabeza Mando el Eey los dividiesen 

De sn ley santa y divina.” Y a Brabim luego traian 

Esto dixo, y se despide Primero, y luego® le dice : 

El angel con grande prisa. “ Do llevas esta alcheria'' 

Despierta Brabim a Sara Es tu mujer por ventura ? 

Y con muy grande alegria Dime i para do oaminas ?” 

Le cuenta la alegre nueva, Dixo Brabim : “ Es mi bermana 

Y como Dios le bacia Q.ne al Arabia mas vecina 

Merced becho d manes deP La llevo por ciertas eosas 

En obra tan santa y pia. , 1 Que aba se nos ofreoian ; - 

'^MeriW. ® Merced de ediar mano del, Paris. * Arabia, Paris. 

‘Eseat&aqmporeree. , , ,» MS. Paris. , » El rey, Paris. 

Si) , i'- ' f V -r-: ; ^ ^ ' - 
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Las congoxas y agonias/’ 

En esto el lacivo Eey, 

Ciego y el alma rendida, 

Entro donde estaba Sara, 

Y ella con ansia ereeida 
Rogaba al Senor la libre® 

Le aquella furia® laciva. 

Oyo Allah estas peticiones, 

Y al tiempo que el Eey asia 
Leila, sintio su persona 
Cortada, tullida y fria ; 

Y aunqne mas quiso esforzarse, 
Eue por deraas su porha, 

Que quanto mas se esforzaba 
Menos fuerza en si tenia.^*^ 

I)e aqui conocio su yerro , 

Y por Erahim envia 
A la prision donde estaba, ' 
Embuelto^^ en pasiones vivas : 

Al qual le pidio perdon, 

Y con humildad pidia 
Que rogase a su Seiior 
Por su salud y su vida. 

Y ansi por medio de Erahim 
Volvio la salud cumplida 
Sobre el Eey, quedando Sara 
Libre, honrrada y sin mancilla, 

Y el Eey muy agradeeido 
Les dice manden y pidan 
Ee su palacio y su Eeyno 
Para su jornada y via, 

Qual si fuesen propios suyos 
Los reynos que^’^ poseia. 

Elios le besan las manos 
Por la merced ofrecida, 
Pidiendole la lieencia 
Para abreviar su partida. 

En el ynter questuvieron 
Eetenidos estos dias, 

Regalados y servidos 
Con gran gozo y alegria, 

Ena hija de este Eey 
Que Hechara se deeia, 

BCermosa, bella y gallarda, 

Be edad lozana y crecida, 
Heredera unica y sola 
Bel Eeyno, casa y familia, 

® Mentira, P. * El dixo : Senor no miento, P. 
7 Librame, P* ® A Dios la librase, P. 
Revuelto, E i^ Quel, P. 


Mira Senor, que nos mandas, 
Qiie importa nuestra partida 
Abreviar, por que tenemos 
Be caminar muehos dias/’ 

Luego traxeron a Sara 
Para probar si decia 
Yerdad lo que habia dicho 
Ybrahim, 6 si mentia. 

Ella ignorante responde, 

Ques su muger muy querida. 

El Eey indignado desto 
Quiso curaplir su codicia,i 
Bando fueraa al apetito ; 

Por que de la bizarria 
Be Sara estaba perdido ; 

Y asi con infernal" ira 
Mando imprisionar a Ybrahim 
En pago de su malieia/ 

Bixo, Seiior, ‘^yo no miento,^ 
Ni nunca el Seiior® permita, 
Quen nuestro dim es mi hermana, 

Y en parentezco mi prima. 
Mnguua de estas razones 
Eueron del Eej" admitidas, 
Mando enearcelar a Erahim, 

Y a Sara llevar hacia 
A su camara Real 
Para cumplir su codicia. 

Asi fu6 llevada, y puesta 
Sobre aquella cama rica, 

Que mas que la clara luna 
Su cara resplandecia. 

Entre tanto el buen Ybrahim, 
Considerad que sentia, 

Yiendo llevar a su esposa 
Que mas que a si la queria ; 

Y aquellos rabieses zelos 
Le daban tanta agonia, ** 
Que casi el alma arrancaba, 

Con mil sollozos vomita : 
Biciendo : Eey de los cielos ! 
Mira mi alma adijida 

Que mas que la amarga® muerte 
Siente esta furia maldita ; 
Libranos^ de esta congoxa, 
Senor, qne tu es el que libras 
Be los tristes corazones 

1 Malicia, Paris. ^ Crecida, P. 

« Dios tal, P, 6 Dura, P. 

» Euerza, P. lo Sentia, P. 
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K. costa de sangre y vidas^ ^ 

Stis patrias, que muclio hicieron 
Si la muerte tan Tezina 
Tenian dentro en sns pueblos, 
Donde a pura fuerza babian 
De morir 6 libertarse ; 

Y esto les daba osadia 
Para seiialar sus beebos 

Y ganar la eterna vida. 

Como aquella gran matrona, 
Quando sn cindad rendida 
Estaba por los Asirios, 

Y ella al riesgo some ^ 

Se pnso en medio el tida, 

A donde quito la Yida 
Al eapitan Holoferno ; ^ 

Y ella iibre y sin mancilla 
Liberto su amada patria ; 

Y aunqnesta bazana fue digna 
De gloria y grande alabanza, 
Pub por fuerza acoseguida. 

Mas esta que voy tratando,^ 
Libre, bermosa, tierna y nina, 
Heredera de nn gran Eeyno, 
Siendo poderosa y rica, 

Cosa que acaricia y llama 
Al mas justo su codicia, 

Forzada de amor divino 
Dexa su padre y desista 
Del Eeyno, patria y riqueza, 
Pompas, galas, bizarrias, 

Por seguir el justo zelo 
De una pobre compaiiia.]^ 
i Bien por cierto mereciste 
El nombre que te apellidan, 

O' serenisima Infanta I 
Pues mereciste ser digna, 

Ser la fuente y manantio 
De la luz esclarecida ! 

Pues como Agar conocio 
La Yoiantad conocida,^ 

Y que su justa demanda 
Tal respuesta merecia, 
llTo solo le dio licencia 
Mas en aquel mesmo dia 
Dexo su creencia faJsa 


De la compania de Sara 
Acariciada, y mo Yida 
De aquel zelo, justo y santo 
Quen Brabim conocia, 

Con nil amorosos ruegos 
A su padre el Eey se bumillaj 
Diciendo: '' padre y Senor, 
Suplico sea concedida 
Dna merced que te pide 
Esta tu querida bija ; ^ 

Q,ue me des licencia^pido 
Para quen la compania 

De Sara con Abrabam 
Vaia a la Arabia bendita, 

En custodia destos j ustos 
One siguen de Dios la Yia, 
due yo desisto del Eeyno 

Y de su pompa y estima 
Por guardar^ el Eeyno etemo 
dues perdurable su silla ; 

Y pues esta mi demanda 
Es justa, sincera y limpia, 
Suplicote me socorras,^ 

Como de ti mi alma fia,® 

A* peticion Men fundada.^* 


3 Como de ti se oonfia, P. 

Ermitas lejanas. .. . , 

8 De su bija, jP. ; ' , 
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^ A vexes, P. ® Estreclio, P* 
3. Paris. Ante si tenia, P. 
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Con liijo de tanta estima, 

O' si la princesa nfana 
Quiso iisar mayoria 
Por ser madre de tal hijo, 

Y de Brahira tan querida. 
Todo debio de ser parte, 

Segun que parece boy dia, 

Qne de su primera leche 
Quedaron estas mancillas. 

Esto quedo a Eacbel 

Con su propia hermania Lia, 
Que siis bijos fueron parte 
I)e sus 5 ielosas ynyidias. 
Yiendo esto el justo Brabim, 
Betermino dividirlas . 

Por evitar sus^ disgustos, 

Y el quitarse de mobina. 
Tomando a la princesa 

Y a su bijo en compania, 

La arredro en las montanas 
Altas, aspcras y iimbrias, 

Y les llevo provision, 

Y el se volvio a su posada 
Lleno de mala enconia.^ 
Hecbara y su amado bijo 
Que los montes solenizan,® 
Comiendo yerbas sabrosas^ 

Y las raizes campinas : 

Por que el Pat riarca justo 
Se descuido algunos dias 
Be lie varies provision 
(Que facilmente se olvida 
Aqiiei que mas se desvela 
Be lo que mas necesita), 
Yinieron a tanto estremo® 

Be bambre, y a tanta estricia® 
Que ya el bijo no se mueve, 

M ansP la madre se® anima. 

A1 fin la triste princesa, 
Lastimada y dolorida, 

Por no ver morir de bambre I j, 
A1 que mas que a si queria ) 
Le dexo tras de una pena 

Y ella la montana arriba 
Se fue, loando al Senor, 

Que a tal estremo venia ; 


Y quando le pareeio 
Que la limitada vida 
Be su delicado bijo 
Seria ya concluida, 

Yolvio por ver si era muerto, 

Y ballo que antes tenia^® 

Tin pozo^^ de agua muy clara 

Y provisiones muy ricas, 
Llamabanse aquellas sierras 

Be Zanzan y son las^^ que boy dia 
Aquel pozo en su jornada 
Los albijantes^® visitan. 
Considerad el eontento 
Que la princesa tendria, 
Hallando a su bijo vivo 

Y con celestial eomida; 

Y mas que en el mesmo punto 
El fiel Cbebril deeendia, 

Bandole esfuerzo y eontento 
Con grandes nuevas y albricias. 
Siendo ya Ismael criado, 

En edad bella y creeida, 

Muy contentisimo Brdbim, 

Que ya en qnieta paz vivia, 
Quando descendio Cbebril, 

Y el santo eirculo afinna^^ 

Be la fundacion del tempi o, 
Bonde y como Allah queria, ) ^5 
Euese la fabrica beeba. ) 
Seiialada en quatro esquinas, 
Medido eP® largo por pies 
Ciento y quareinta tenia, 

Y en anebos solo quareinta ; 

Y para que sin fatiga 
Esta obra se bieiese, 

Enseiia a Brabim que diga 
Quatro palabras con quien 
La Santa obra se bacia. 

Ismael le acompanaba 

A quanto alii se ofrecia, 

Como aquel quen justa ciencia^^ 
La tal obra pretendia. 

Bixo el angel a Brabam : 

Esta casa se edifica 
En insignia de otras siete, 

Quen los cielos estan fixas,^® 
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T liiego BraMm principia 
Sti obra bendita y santa 
Con su bijo en compauia: 
Y qnando ya los cimientos 
Sobre la tierra divisa, 
Quando el eirculo santo 
Enertes parades cefiian, 
Contento Ibrahim de ver 
Como en efeeto podia, 

Bixo ad Allah sn Sehor, 
Esta breve rogativa. 


T has de saber qnesta sola 
Excedera en alfadila 
A las siete que en^ los cielos, 

Por que sera establecida 
Para el sello del perdon, 

Y compaha mas Incida 
Qnel Senor crio en el mando 
Para su ley escogida. 

Esta sera visitada 
Be las naeiones del mundo, 

Y en los cielos mas temida.^ 

Con esto se fue Chebril ; 

PETICIOE’.^ 

Eecibe, Senor piadoso, T tu alqniteb les enseha 

Esta obra a ti ofreeida, Y tahares sus nias,® 

Mandada por tu jnicio Para que en tii amparo grande''' 

Y a tu honor y gracia asida, Yivan en eterna vida ; 

Haznos, Senor, muzlimes ftueres hoiirrado en tus hechos, 

Por tu encuinbrada' alhidila, Y tu ciencia" es infinita. 

Y que de nuestras naeiones Sehor, tu seguro pido 

Haya alumas" muzlimas. ftue pongas en esta villa 

Ensehanos nuestra obra due sea de sus contrarios 

Ante tu esencia divina, Eeservada y defendida, 

Obren® quantas criaturas Y de arrisque'*^ a los mortales 

Ante tu juicio asistan ; Be las frutas y semillas ; 

Y pon en nuestras personas Bigo a los que te conoep 

La repentenoia oumplida, Y mantengan tu Justicia : 

Que tu recibes y alaxas’ Y a los que con tu descreen 

Las apenitencias limpias. Y tus preceptos no sigan 

Beciende, Sehor, sobrellos : Habita'^ Sehor con ellos 

Bigo a los nuestims ymvia A la pena dolorida.” 

Mensageros dellos mismos Pues quando fue ya acabada 

Be su descendencia misma, Esta fabrica bendita, 

Que les ensenes misterios Sus paredes y cnbiertas 

Be tus Zalaes® santisimas, Como el sol resplandecia. 

TEECEEA ISTOEIA BE BEA'HIM ALEHISALEM. 

Como el Sehor estan justo A que Brahim se dispone, 

Quen su juicio no coje'^ Lo espeoialo por sn amigo 

Mai qne dexe sin castigo Que fue el mejor de los dones. 

Hi bien que no galardone : Qne hasta entonces en el mundo 

En pago de los servicios Pudo gozar ningun hombre : 

1 Be, P. ® Tenida, P. Variante, estimada. ® OracioE, P. ^ Ensalzada. 
5 Sectas. 6 Sobre, P. ’ Acoges, P. » Aleas, P. ® i; J intencion, 
10 Y gracia, P. " Sciencia, P. Pone arrizque en sus morautes, P. 

13 Y temaii tu gran justicia, P. Acuyta, P. Acpge, P. 
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Y ansi se adorn a y compone, 

Q,ue no yido alnialaque 
En todas las tronaciones 
Tan gallardo y tan liermosoj 
(Tan colmado de favores),^ 

Sn rostro alindado y bello 
Como rosa entre las dores j 
Sii vestidnra preciosa 
Con muchos lazos y flores f 
Su lengua dulce amorosa, 

Sns ojos como dos soles; 

Su habla amorosa y grata, 

Sus palabras y razones 
Compuestas, y azucaradas 
Con aimizcadas olorcs ; 

Humilde, afable y gracioso, 
Dando de si^ resplandores, 
ftiiel cielo dexo admirado 
Con todos sus moradores. 

Entro por casa de Ibraliim, 

Que sobre todos los bombres 
Era zeloso, y estaba 
Descuidado, y luego diole 
La nueva del nuevo buesped 
Sus muy fragantes olores, 
Yolviose al olor, y viendo 
Dentro en su casa aquel bombre^ 
Le pregunta algo alterado 
j “Amigo 1 dime por donde 
Entraste'"^ dentro en mi casa 
Sin mi licencia y mi orden 
“ El ques Senor de la casa, 
Malac al-mauti responde, 

Me ba mandado que dentrase 
ISTo te alteres, ni te asombres/^ 

“ Mi casa tiene otro dueiio, 
Eespondio Brabim, que more 
En ella menos® de mi.” 

Lixo el angel : “no lo ignores 
Que aquel que a ti te crio'’' 

Es el que manda y dispone 
Lo becbo, y lo por bacer : 

Su poder a todo acorre.” 

“ Pues dime, eres mensagero 
Del Senor, bonrrado y noble ? 
Euegote, digas quien eres, 

^0 me suspendas tu nombre ; 

^ MS. Paris. ^ Bordes/P, 

® Ademas de mi '5' Te halecd, P. 


Y para dark esta nueva 
Manda el Senor de Senores 
X Malac al-mauti baxe 

Y la embaxada denote. 

j O' misteriosos secretos ! 

I X quien babra que no asombre 
Estas enigmas obscuras 
Quel Senor nos antipone ; 

Yer que en todos los apretos 
Estrecbos y pugniciones, 
Calamidades y afrentas, 
Hambres, fuegos y prisiones, 
Fue su ordinario consuelo, 

Su defensa y muro doble 
El alinalaque Cbebril, 

Gran consuelo de adiciones ; 

Y agora para alegrarle 
Con las aibricias mexores 
Emvia a Malac al-mauti, 

Que atierra solo su nombre ; 

Por que eon un gran contento 
lln gran temor se abandone, 

Y lo amargo con lo dulce 
Mezcle su sabor disforme. 

Como son frutas del mundo 
ITo bay otono que sazone 
Bbs desaboridos gustos 

ISTi sus acedos sabores ; 

Ni jamas bubo contento 
Entero que no lo borre 
El acibar de su bez, 

Ni placeres que se colmen. 

Asi le yin 6 a Brabim 
Que aunque fue de los mayores 
La nueva de los que fueron 
Deballados hasta entonces, 

El nombre del mensajero 
Es tan grande y tan noble^ 

Que solo su nombre causa 
El mayor de los temores : 

Y por que no cause espanto 
Le manda el Senor que tome 
La mejor de las figuras, 

Y que su persona adome 
De tal manera que a Brabim 
X mil contentos provoque. 

Baxo el fuerte Azarayel, 

; ^ Enorme, P. el angyl de la muerte. 
^TalesjP,? * P.’: 
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En solo Yerte me alteras, 

En hablarte me corrompes ; 

En mirarte me atribiilas, 

T cansas qiie me acongoxes 
Mi color caliclo y frio/ 

Mis Tenas cortas y rompes j 
Mis lados me titubean, 
Misjunturas clescompones ; 

Mi alterado corazon 
En sn aposento no coje, 

Qnes su morada peqneiia, 

Ho balla donde repose.” 

El celestial mensagero 
Que ya de Erahim conoce 
Sn grande desasosiego, 

Asi le dice y responde : 

Yo soy quien mi nombre temen 
Quantos memoran mi nombre, 
Eesde la mas baxa tierra 
Hasta las mas altas torres,*-^ 

To soy el qne nadi esenta 
Ee mis amargas pasiones, 

A todos los hago iguales 
A los grandes y menores, 

Eesde el labrador mas baxo^ 

A1 emperador mas noble 

Y dende el mas alto Hey 
A los mas baxos pastores. 

Yo soy la sola atalaya 

Qne a mi yista no se asconde 
Criatnra qne alma tenga, 

Hi cosa que yida goze. 

El qne las copiosas hnestes 
Acaba, deshace y rompe, 

Y el qne los cnerpos despoja 
Ee sns amados arohes. 

To pneblo los cementerios/ 

Hago qnen las fnesas moren, 

Y despneblo las moradas 
Ee sns propios moradores ; 
Cindades, yillas, castillos, 

Altas casas, fnertes torres, 

To las allano por tierra, 

Sns dnenos y preyenciones ; 

Yo las alcbamas copiosas 
Pompas, brios y ambiciones, 

Las allano por el snelo, 

^ Yerto, P. 2 Orbes, P. ^ Triste, P. 
® Tmeco, P. ^ Aturdi6se, P, 


Sin dolor de sns dolores. 

El qne los hermosos rostros 
Cambio en malos colores, 

Y en calayeras® resnelvo 
Las bellas dispusiciones ; 

Yo las dulces compaiiias, 

Tratos y conTersaciones 
Aparto, deshago y tuerzo ® 

En ilorosas adicciones. 

El qne los gustos aceda, 

Y el qne aparta y descompone 
El amigo de sn amigo, 

Sin yer si es rico ni pobre. 

Ho qniero treguas con nadi, 

J amas escnclio razones ; 

Ee ningnno soy amigo, 

A todos trato de nn orden ; 
Azarayel me apellidan. 

Make al-mauti es mi nombre ; 
Qnien nnnea temio, y le temen 
Todas las generaciones.” 

Canso en Erahim tal pasmo 
Sn habla, presencia y nombre, 
Que por espacio de nna bora, 
Ealto de aliento atordiole.’’' 
Ynelto de sn parasismo, 
Cobrando aliento esforzose 

Y dicele : di qne qnieres 
Hnegote, tn habla acortes,” 
Make al manti amoroso 

Le esfuerza, anima y responde, 
Con yoz hnmilde y alegre 
Estas signientes razones : 

Allah el alto y sempiterno, 
Qne hace, ordena, y dispone, 
Como qniere, y puede hacer® 
Sin qne nadi se lo estorbe, 

Ha espeeialado nn amigo 
En los hijos de los hombres : 
Hasta qni no hnbo ningnno 
Qne mereciese tal nombre, 

Y para alegrar tal siervo 
Con esta graoia, mandome, 
Baxe a pedir las albricias 
Al qne por amigo escoge. 

Mira Brdhim qne ventaja,® 

Qne mercedes y fayores, 

^ ® Cadaveres, P. 

Sabe y puede, P. ® Yentalla, P, 
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K Tusuf, y tronizaste 
Sobre los Bey es su nombre : 

Tii volviste a STilaimen 
Su Eeyno, quando tan pobre 
Yino k ser menospreciado 
Be todos los otros pobres : 
Q,uien sino tu bizo amigos 
A Baniel con los leones, 
Quando en la caverna obscura 
El Asirio Bey lanzoie : 

A Mnive iibertaste 
Bel acelerado azote, 

Que ya sobre sus espaldas 
Casi se asentaba el golpe ; 
Sacaste aquel gran profeta 
Be aquel vientre tan disforme, 

Y para tanto bien nuestro 
A su pesar yoinitole : 

Tii desipaste la guerra 
Be los angeles ferozes 
Quando el soberbio Luzbel 
B'o quiso azaxdarse al hombre : 
Tu io lanzaste del cielo 
A las cavernas mayores, 

Bo viviran para siempre 
En perdurables dolores. 

Bien confirmas tus bazanas 

Y tus triunfantes blasones 
En su ystoria de este justo 
Oues bien le sublime y bonrre : 
Tu lo libraste del fuego 

Be bTamerud, y boy lo pones 
En el mas subido trono ' 

Y en el numero mas noble. 

I O' celestial mensajero 1 
Ouien duda que sus razones 
Tan bumildes de este suelo 
En pago de albricias tome. 

Alegrate justo Brabim 
Bixo el angel, que este nombre 
A ti solo pertenece, 

Y a ti por amigo escoge 

El Benor que da sus gracias 
A quien tambien las conoce, 

Y quiere que tu bumildad 
Te levante y lustre, y dore, 

Ba gracias a tu Hacedor 
Que tan subidos favores 


Mereeieron de este siervo 
Sus servicios y loaciones 
Ibrahim que atento estaba 
A las sabrosas razones 
Bel angel, con gran contento 
Bice, quando aquello oye ; 
Guiame para que yea 
Ese yaron justo y noble, 

Para quel suelo que pisa 
En nombre de Bios^ le^ adore, 
Para que lo^ comunique, 

Be su babla y vista goze ; 

Y siendole siervo del, 

Tal apellido me glorie, 

Para quel agua que beba 

Y para quel pan que come 
Bobre mis bombros ie traiga 

Y de mis manos la tome ; 

Y mereciendo tal gloria 
A su mandado me postre, 

Y el tiempo todo que viva 
Le sirva, venere y bonrre.’^ 

I Humiidad bien levantada, 
Como del senior conoees 

La gracia de que te adornas 

Y la gloria en que te pones. 

A quantos has levantado 
Be las baxezas mayores 
Sobre los mas altos tronos, 

Y a los asientos mejores, 

Por ti fue Ediiz levantado, 

Y diste silla de bonores 

En la gloria, basta qne Izarabl, 
Bu zumbante cuerno toque : 

Por ti el general diluvio 
Be su rigor amainose : 

Tu resolviste aquel agua 
Quen otro vaso no coje j 
Por ti fu6 librado Lot 
Be aquellos beros sayones, 

Y de la furia del cielo 
Qnando el gran fuego abrasole : 
Tu partiste el mar bermejo 

En doce calles, por donde 
Eu^ Muse libre, y bundiste 
Los soberbios Earaones ; „ 

Tu sacaste del alcbupe,^ 

Be esclavitud y pjdsiones, 


ConcaYidad. 
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Jamas estuvo seguro, 
Imaginando que entonces 
Le quitaria su roll, 
y aquesto atemorizole 
Tanto que aunque su embaxada, 
Su babla, talle y razones, 

Eopas, apostura y gracia, 
Alegrase a qualquier hoinbre, 

Y aquella cara aiindada 
Ecliase mil resplandores 
Ojos, labios, vista y talle, 

Y todas sus perfeotioues, 

Todo incitaba a contento ; 

y en solo uombrar su uombre, 
Le inquieta, disgusta y turba, 
Hace que desbaga y borre 
Toda la gloria y couteuto 
Que le deuuncia y propone ; 

Mas quando ya satisbecbo, 

Fue de su auseneia gozoso, 

Muy mucbo dando el Senor 
Infinitas bendiciones. 


Te Race eutre los mortales, 

Qu61 es el bonrrado y noble.” 

Atonito y espantado, 

Sin saber como 6 por donde 
Merecieron sus servicios 
Tan crecidos gualardones, 

Oayo BraMm azaxdado, ■ 

Dando. gracias y loacioneSj 
A1 Senor que' quiso darle 
Tan superlatives dones. 

Dos oras largas estuvo 
En su„ zaxda, y ■ levantose ; 

Mas ya no hallo al mensagero 
Por donde vino volviose. 

Yiendo que no parecia, 

Muy en estremo gozose, 

Por que sin duda pensaba 
Que como con los arohes 
Azarayel procuralm, 

Y en ningunas ocasiones 
Sirviesen sus embajadas 
De contentos ni deportes 

CANTO QUARTO DE LA YSTOEIA DE BEA'HIM 
ALEHIZALEM. 

Con tone amoroso y biando 
Ibrahim, siervo perfeto, 
Escucha esto que te hablo, 
Despide el sabroso sueno, 
Dexa el gustoso deeahso, 
y acercate a mi 
En mi nombre eterno y santo, 
Que lo reoiba de ti 

Y paga en lo adelantado 
De tu nombre sin segundo, 

Y en el dia del espanto 
Te dard premio por ello, 

Y quedatd. celebrado 
Tu nombre en los venideros 

Y en los presentes dechado/ * 
Despertose el justo Brfeim 
Amedrecido, y pensando^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
Que era de parte de Ibliz 
Aquel sueSo revelado j 

Y iuego en amaneciendo 
Para cumplir lo sonado 
Degollo un grueso oamello, 

Y siendo despedazado 

isacrificio. 


De las pasadas albricias 

Y del contento pasado 
Que le dio Make al-mauti 
Como atras quedo contado, 
Quedo tan agradecido 

y al Senor tan humillado 
Ibrahim el nuevo amigo, 

Que no tiene hora ni espacio 
Que no se ocupe en servir 
Al Senor que lo ha criado ; 

Hr Y ayunando todos dias 

Y las noches trasnochando, 
Continuo azala haciendo, 

Sin nn hora de descanso. 
Estando pues una noche 
Sohre su cama acostado, 

Con Hechara, la piadosa, 

Y Ismael, su hijo amado, 
Descansando su persona 
De aqnei continuo trabajo, 
Quanda el mas sabroso sueno 
Le daba mayor regalo, 

Oyo una voz que le llama 
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Eu mi nombre, y te dare 
IJiL perdurable descanso/^ 
Ibrahim qiie ya despierto 
Estaba, y sobresaltado 
Be los pasados ayisos, 

Tiendo que no habia acertado 
A lo quel Sehor le pide 
Eu los servicios pasados ; 

Bixo : Seiior poderoso, 

Sabes que he sacrificado 
Camellos, vacas, carneros, 

Eu tu nombre, y yo no hallo 
El camino por do acierte 
El sohuelo deste bianco : 
Aelaramelo, Senor, 

Piadoso, honrrado, y sabio, 

Quen mi no hay saber ques esto 
Mas del saber que me has dado/'' 
Betrono la voz de Allah : 

Lo que pido en holocausto 
Ibrahim no son camellos, 

Como tu has sacrificado, 

Mas sobre tu amado hijo 
Ese que tu has engendrado, 

Ese que mas que a ti quieres, 
Ese que duerme a tu lado 
Ese pido en sacrificio, 

Con ese quedo pagado 
Be tus perfetos servicios 
y corazon limpio y casto/’ 

[ O' desaboridos gustos ! 

I O' gustos desconcertados ! 

I O' Senor de los secretos I 
j O' Bey poderoso y alto ! 

A tus secretos juicios 
Quien hay quien le ilegue al cabo ! 
Besta manera regalas 
Tin varon tan senalado, 

Quentre las gentes escoges 
Por amigo especialado : 

Ayer le denuncio el angel 
Tin gozo tan soberano, 

Y le diste un hijo solo 
Bespues de viejo eansado 
Por regalo a su vejez, 

Cosa muy de amigo caro ; 

Y al tiempo que mas contento 
Vive, quieto y sosegado, 

Y de tus grandes mercedes 
Satisfecho y muy pagado, 


Bepartio toda su came 
A los pobres y acuitados, 
Biciendo “ j 6 mi Senor ! 

Si acaso te ha sido grato, 

Mi alcorbem, damelo a ver ; 
Si no lo he acertado, 

Avisame como cumpla 
Tu santisimo mandado/' 

Pues en la segunda noche 
Estando muy reposado 
Burmiendo, oyo que decia 
La voz : “ oye, siervo amado, 
Aliegate a mi alcorben, 

En mi nombre soberauo, 

Y lo pondre a cuenta tuya 
En lo mas adelantado 

Be todas las criaturas 
y te sera especialado 
Gualardon muy singular 
Con el qual seras premiado/’ 
Ibrahim se desperto 
y quando fue el dia claro 
Begolio una vaca y diola 
A los mas necesitados, 
y dixo : Bey de los cielos, 
Si acaso este mi holocausto 
Has recibido de mi, 

Seame por ti revelado 
En la noche venidera 
Por do yo quede saeiado 
Be mi ofrecido servicio, 

Y para lo que yo falto 

Lo enmiende sin faltar punto 
A lo que estoy obligado.” 
Esto dixo, y quando vino 
La noche tercera, y quando 
Mas sosegado dormia 
Lo mismo le esta llamando. 
El se desperto al momento, 

Y habiendose levantado, 
Begolio un grueso carnero 
y por el orden contado, 

Lo repartio a los mezquinos, 
Biciendo : ‘^Bey soberano, 
Avisame como acierte 
Este alcorben encerrado,” 
Pues quando la quarta noche, 
Llego al punto relatado, 
Yolvio la voz y lo dixo : 
Ibrahim, haz holocausto ' 
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y quando su amado hijo 
Le daba mayor regalo, 

Quando en la edad mas fiorida 
Estaba tierno y lozano, 

Le mandas que lo degiielle 
Lnego con sus propias manos. 

I O' cosa jamas oida ! 

Quen los jiiieios bnmanos 
Jiizgaran ser deste beclio 
Mas que de amigo, contrario ; 

T que las obras de Erahim 
Es cierto que se trocaron 
En descuidados servicios 
Ee su Senor olvidado. 

I O' trascendeneias bum an as, 
Juicios torpes y baxos, 
Consideraciones tristes 
Que no os levantais mas alto ! 
Quan lexos sois del compas, 
Como os apartais del bianco 
E6 tira el Piadoso Key 
Con su amor, gracia y amparo ! 
Consideren los mortales 
Que no puede haber descanso 
Perdurable, aunque sea 
Granjeado con trabajos. 
j O' piadoso y gran Senor, 

Si acaso dan desos lazos^ 
Huestros baxos pensamientos, 
Mira que somos criados 
Ee materia do se encierran 
Quatro grandes adversaries ; 

Y no es mucbo que desbarre 
ISfuestro fragil ser liviano, 

En tan ocultos misterios, 

Como al presente voy contando. 
Pues quando ya el buen Erahim 
Yio patente el desengano 
Ee lo que las quatro noches 
Habia side revelado j 
Imagine un buen sentido, 

IJn pecho sincere y blando, 

En un tan birviente amor 
Hn tan precise mandado. 

JSio pudiendo reposar, 

Maginando y sollozando, 
Eesbecho en lagrimas vivas 
Tomo a su bijo en sus brazos : 


En la frente lo besaba, 

Entre los ojos y labios, 

Y con lagrimas ardientes 
Toda su cara baiiando, 

No le dexaba dormir, 

Siempre lo tenia apretado 
A sus peebos, quel amor 
No le daba mas espacio, 
Aunque lo disimulaba ; 

Por que tenia a su iado 
A Hecbara la piadosa 
Madre del que esta besando ; 
Por no darle con tal nueva. 
Tan grande pen a y quebranto. 
No pudo ser tan seereto 

Que no lo sintiese, y quando 
Yio tan grande sentimiento 

Y un amor tan demasiado, 
Dixo a Erahim : ques esto 
Que tan desasosegado 

Te siento toda esta noche, 

Que no duermes sollozando, 

Y a Ismael, mi caro bijo 
Lo tienes tan fatigado 
Que no lo dexas dormir, 

Ques la causa deste caso 

‘‘ No es otra cosa, responde 
Ibrahim disimulado, 

Si no que remueve y crece 
Este amor tan levantado 
Cada momento en mi bijo : 

No puedo disimularlo. 

Pues quando amanezea el dia, 
Advierte esto que te encargo, 
Adrezaras a mi bijo 
Con adrezos muy preciados : 
Kopas limpias y olorosas, 
Nuevas y de pano bianco, 

Y lavarle-bas la cabeza 
Con olores almizcados : 

Yo lo llevare conmigo 
Eonde baga el holocausto.’’ 
Esto dixo el buen Erahim, 
Eando fin a lo hablado : 

Con un profundo sospiro ; 

Casi el corazon arrancado, 

Y como su gran conduelma 
Le desasosiega tanto, 


^ Dan en esos lazos, P, 
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Qnitan ConviniGiit 6 S <i to.! casOj 

Alcanfor y mespolera 
peciueiio Eclio 6 ii ella, (^uera usado 

Aquel tiempo estos espeeies 
En los oleos sagrados;^ 

i Y como el bueii Mjo viese 

! xiquel tan nuevo aparato, 

. Le dixo '' 1 6 amada madre 

(TQ ’ dues esto que me has layado 

Mi cabeza con las aguas 
ones lavan a los finados 

) . Eespondio la gran Princesa : 

a'gte Hijo, asi me lo ha mandado 

0 Tu padre, y pues el lo manda 

irne Es justo lo obedezcamos.’' 

iado duando Ismael fne vestido 

(jad ^ Con los adrezos nombrados, 

sados sol qiiitaba la lumbre 

idos, Su rostro glorificado. 

:io bando ; Entre tanto tome Brabim 
todos "Cn pnnal disimulado, 

) dnen nn area lo tenia 

lia Agndo y mny amolado, 

n santo Y pnsoselo cn la cinta 

venna En sn siniestro costado. 

310.” Bisio Hecbara: '' ya Brabim, 

daba Toma provision y quando 

xndo, Mi bijo tuviere bambre, 

daba Barle bas coma nn bocado, 

oaendado i Y darle bas de beber 

3 tierno dnando lo veas desecado ^ 

abrazos, Y quando el dolor le aquexe 

Con este cendal preciado, 

^ndado Be cubriras la cabeza 

g Y el Senor sea en vnestro amparo.” 

BE LA YSTORIA TEEOEEA BE BEAHIM 
ALEHISALEM. 

Considerando en su bijo 
Los bellos miembros tan tiernos, 
En el tiempo mas tlorido, 

Su cara resplandeciente 
Con la luz del escogido ; 

Y por que en su propias manos 
Habia de ser bomicido, 

Y por que no le quedaba 
Otro ningun bijo vivo. 

Estas consideraciones 
La He van tan aflijido, 


Con el debido aparato ^ 
due a su jornada convino, 

A 1 Senor encomendado, 

Y babiendose despedido 
Be Hecbara la piadosa, 

Como atras baberaos dicbo ; 
Con su bijo de la mano, ^ 
Eloreciente, bermoso y lindo, 
Camina el justo Brabim 
A cumplir su sacribcio. ^ 
Lastimado ya el 
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Quel corazon se le arranca 
Con mil profund os sospiros, 

Y para questas coiigoxas 
IS^o le apreten tan contino, 

T aquella pella de acibar 
ITezcla con algun alivio 
Qiiiso el Seiior enseiiarle 
Tin misterio en six camino ; 

Y qiiando mas descuiclado 
Be semejante prodigio, 

Abrenle las siete tierras 
Sus centres mas escondidos, 

Por do pudo ver Ibrahim 
Los mas profundos abismos 
Sobre las ciiestas de un pez, 

Y aqiiel asentado y iixo 
Sobre las cuestas de un toro. 
Alargo la vista y vido 

El toro sobre los ayres, 

Y todo lo sobre dicho 
Sobre una laguna de agua, 

Cosa que aboba el sentido. 

Be aqui considero Brahim 
El supremo poderio, 

Y como no hay a sus hechos 
Bastro, camino ni tino ; 
Quedando de toda duda 
Satishecho y destorcido, 

Firme, seguro y eostante 

En su holocausto emprendido. 
Andando de esta manera 
Como laxaitan maldito 
Siempre ha sido declarado 
A1 hombre por enemigo, 

Y su intento es deshaeer 

Lo que aplace al Bey divino ; 
Para estorbar este hecho 
Con sus embustes malinos, 

Se le presento en figura 
Be un viejo cano y le dixo : 

A donde llevas Ibrdhim 
A degollar a tu hijo ? 

Mira queres enganado 
Bel Ihliz y su artiheio, 

Y no es mandado de Bios 

Lo que en tus suenos has visto. 
Ibrahim que conocio 
La razon del perro inico : 

“ Aparta de mi, le dice, 


Apedreado enemigo, 

Que no seras poderoso 
Para estorbar mi designiod’ 

Con esto se fue el traidor 
Menospreciado y corrido, 

Como vio que fue envaeio ) i 
Su traza falsa y traidora : ) 

Y luego, sin partir mano, 

A Ismael se ha parecido, 
Biciendo como te ileva 
Tu padre con tal distino, 

A degollarte mancebo, 

Engaiiado y deeebido 

Bixo Ismael: *‘no bubo padre 
Que degollase a su hijo, 

Sin derecho de justicia : 
hTo ileva razon tu dicho/’ 
Beplico el Ebliz ; 6 mancebo ! 
Bice tu padi^e que ha sido 
Quatro noches avisado, 

Para lo que en sacrificio 
Te deguelle j 6 triste joven ! 
Solo en verte me lastimo.” 
Bespondiole el bueu mancebo : 

Pues si el Sehor se lo ha dicho, 
Justo es que mi padre cumpla 
Precepto tan justo y digno ; 

Y pues con mi se contenta 
Yo lo apruevo y lo eonfirmo/’ 
Apartose el axaitam, 

Como vio que fue en vaeio. 

Su traza falsa y traidora. 

Ismael con gran sentido 
Lloraba por las razones 
Quel falso viejo le dixo, 

Y mirando a 41 su huen padre 
Le pregunta i que has tenido 
Que lloras, dime que tienes, 
Consuelo de mis sospiros ? 

Bice Ismael j 6 mi padre 
Aquel viejo me ha advertido 
Que me llevas a matar 

Y aquesto me ha entristecido/’ 
^‘Enxuga tus tristes ojos, 

Hijo que cierto ha mentido 

El falso viejo : no llores, 

Yo soy tu guarda y tu abrigo.” 
Consolose el buen Ismael ; 
Luego el Ebliz sobrevind, 


^ Yariante. 
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De aqnellos falsos avisos, 

Dixo a su jjadre lioranclo ; 

I O' mi bueii padre ! si iia sido 
False lo que dixo el viejo, 

El ave no liabra mentido 

Y si es quel ave mintio 
En las razones que dixo, 

Como mentiran los montes 
Que son constantes y fixes 
En esto ya iban Uegando 
A1 cabo de su camino, 

Sobre la cumbre del monte 

Y como arriba se vide, 

Casi vomitando el alma 
A vuelta de mil sospiros, 

El muy lastimado padre 
Asi responde a su hijo : 

^^Has de saber, bijo amado, 

Que quatro noches me ha sido 
En mi sueno revelado 
Tin llamador que me dixo : 

Que Allah el alto y poderoso 
Quiere, manda y es servido, 
Quen su alcorben te deguelle 

Y quel dia del juicio 
Adelantara este hecho 
Sobre los que son y han sido. 
Mira tu, que te parece 
Que haga en este par tide, 

Ee manera que no falte 
A lo que me esta pedido.’’ 
Quando el hermoso mancebo 
Que tuvo atento el oido, 

Yio patente el desengano 
Eel cuidado con que vino, 
Apretoseie el temor 
Ee la muerte, que aunque quiso 
Esforzar su edad tan 
A1 fin es muchacho y nino. 
Mirando a su viejo padre, 

Le dice: padre querido, 

For que no me lo advertias 

Y hubierame despidido 
Ee mi madre, la piadosa, . 

Y della hubiera recibido 
La postrera bendicion 
En este presente siglo ? 
Hubieramele humillado 

Y mi cabeza metido 
|Is]^o^aba, P. 


Yuelto en hgura de un ave 

Y con las uhas y el pico 
Esbolutrando ^ sus plumas 
Con semblante entristecido, 
Eiciendo : ^^6 triste mancebo ! 

A tal desdicha traido 

Que has de morir degollado 
For el padre que te hizo ! ” 

I O'ave ! dixo Ismael 
For ventura nunca has visto 
Padre que a su hijo mate 
Sin merecer el eastigo,” 

Eeplico el ave maldita : 

Sabe que tu padre ha dieho 
Que se lo mando el Sehor/’ 

Fues si eso es ansi, yo digo 
Que soy muy contento dello, 

Y por mereed lo recibo.^’ 

Y vuelto a su amado padre, 

Le dice : ya habras oido 
Lo que nos propuso el viejo 

Y esta ave dice lo mesmo.” 

Sabe, hijo, que en las aves 

Hay gran secreto escondido, 

Que hay falsas como en las gentes 
Que ya Eios ansi lo quiso.’’ 

El enemigo de Allah 
Quen los pasados enristros 
Cayo por tierra su astueia, 

Su fuerza y poder rendido, 

En lo mas alto del monte 
La quarta vez ha emprendido 
A tender sus falsos lazos, 
Fensando acertar el tiro ; 

Y a modo de eco decia 
Fuesto en el monte escondido : 

I O' triste de tf mancebo ! 

I O' joven tierno y mezquino ! 
Como seras degollado 
Hoy en este pun to mismo, 

Y derramaras tu sangre 
En este monte do has sido 
Traido a tu sepoltura, 

Eo quedards ascondido, 

Y no veras a tu madre 
Hata el dia del juicio 
Izmael muy lastimado, 

Yiendose ya acoseguido 

Y casi escandalizado 
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Bebaxo shs pies, pidiendo 
Perdon, si le babia ofendido ; 
Alcanzara su Salem, 

Antes de baberme partido 
Mi alma deste mi cnerpo, 

Y a mi seria grande almo.” 
J^nnca te ose decir nada, 

Temiendo lo bnbieras dicho 
A tu madre, que sin duda 
Lnego me lo hubiera impedido 
La Tenida, por do bnbiera 
Faltado yo en mi servicio/’ 

‘ ^ Cura pie, buen padi'e, el mandado 
Del Senor engrandecido,’^ 

Dix6 Ismael, ^^obedece 
Ese precepto divino, 

Que yo contento y pagado 
Obedezco el sacrifieio : 

Y pues al piadoso Senor 
Con esta miseria sirvo, 

Ailegate, padre amado, 

Ante mi, si eres servido, 

Dare paz entre tus ojos ; 

Y pues que ya. me despido 
De su Tista, seran ellos 
Los Yerdaderos testigos, 

Como, paciente cordero 
El humilde cuello inclino 
Al sacrificio en tus manos, 

Al Senor en su servicio. 
Suplicote, amado padre, 

Pues no hay que dar desvio 
En este caso presente, 

Muestra tu valor altivo, 

Y tu corazon tan tierno 
Este duro empedernido, 
Desnudado de piadad, 
dual si no fuera tu bijo; 

Que do la piedad no cabe 
Al piadoso, es enemigo. 

Ata mis manos primero 
Con un nudo fuerte y bxo, 

Para que no ee desmanden 
Quando apretes el cucbillo : 

Ten cuenta, padre piadoso, 
jN'o se tinten tus vestidos 
Con las gotas de mi sangre, 

Por que te seran tenidos. 
Bezentara^ cada bora 


Este paso entristeeido, 

Y si mi madre ios ve 
Advierte, padre querido, 

Que recibird cada bora 
Crudo acibar de eontino ; 
Consolarlas, padre amadoy 

Y de mi parte suplico' 

Que le des el asalem ; 

Y pues Allah lo ba querido 
Daiie un bijo con el qual 
Se contenta y es servido. 

Dale gxacias quen su vientre 
Tal fruto se ba concebido. 

I O' mi buen padre 1 yo temo> 
Que al tiempo quel crudo bilo 
Atraviese mi garganta, 

Con los amargos gemidos 
Se descompongan mis lados, 

Y te den algun fastidio ; 

Que al fin son de tierna came, 
De fragil metal vestidos, 

Y con esto sea mancbado 
Este mi hecho subido. 

[ 0 padre, no te aeongoxes, 
Preta en el puiLo el cucbillo^ 
Por que eon mas brevedad 
Haga el oficio debido : 

Ho tengas piadad de mi, 

Y si aeaso te lastimo, 

Cubre mi cara y mis ojos 
Con la toca que he traido 

Y quando yo fuere muerto^. 
Sepulta mi cuerpo frio, 

Y mira que me amortajes 
Con estos vestidos mismos, 

Y esta aljuba que me puso^ ; 
Mi madre, quando partimos;; 
Be la vTielve ante sus ojos 
Que le cause algun alivio,, 

Y le sirva de consuelo 
En la ausencia de su 
Yiendo Brabim la constancia^ 

Y un ser tan sincero y limpio 
En aquella edad tan tiernaj, 

Y aquel animoso brio 
Con que su bijo se esfuerza. 

Al presentado martirio ; 

Por una parte miraba 
A,quel a^do cucbillo, 

Benovar^. 
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Y un vellon de piel de gamo, 
Bentro del qua! de eontino 
Llevaba la provision, 
Yisitando sus exidos. 

Y Eizo siis reverencias 
Be zala para principio ; 
Aguardo quel sol alnmbre 
Todo el mundo, ya esparcidos 
Sus muy relumbrantes rayos, 
Para que fuesen testigos^ 

Be su hecho, y ante Allak 
Estando azaxdado, dixo. 


Con que ba de cortar las yenas 
Be aquel innocente nino, 

Que sus entranas le razgan 
Aquellos cortantes liilos ; 

Por otra parte le anima 
El connerto^ de su bijo 
Con que a la muerte se apresta, 
Sin dolerse de si mismo. 

Y ansi, sin mas dilatarlo 
Se apareja a lo ofrecido, 

Sento su fardaje en tierra, 
Quera una ropa de xizo 


OEACIOlSr. 


Por su becbo tan subido ; 

Y por los debidos deudos 
Que nos bas adeudecido ; 
Becibe, Bey piadoso, 

Este alcorben dirijido 

A tu divina obidencia 
Con la fe que ya ofrecido. 

Y tu sol y blanca luna 
Con todos los serafines 
Be los alarjicos tronos 
Seran desto los testigos ; 

Y a ti serafin bermoso, 

Eiel Cbebril, te ruego y pido 
Que seas allobador 

Beste becbo que acosigo 
A la divina obidiencia 
Bel Senor engrandecido. 

Acabada la oracion, 

Tomo al mancebo escogido 

Y ecbolo sobre la tierra 

Y luego apresta el cucbillo 
Sobre la tierna garganta 
Con un valor muy crecido 
Biciendo : bismi yllabi, 

Allah hu aqbar, ye adimu I 
En este punto temblaron 
Las tierras con sus abismos, 

Y tremolaron los cielos, 

Las mares, fuentes y rios ; 
Los almalaques lloraban 
Be gran lastimamovidos, 

Los delfines espantados 

A 114 . en su centre escondidos, 


Alabente, gran Senor, 

Tus angelicos espiritus, 

Y tus altas yerarquias 
Con sus entonados hyninos, 

Que jamas dieron trabes 
Tus beebos altos y limpios, 

Bi se adelanto tu sana 
Jamas a ningun nacido. 

Mas segura es tu promesa 
Que tus alarjes los btos, 

Bunca tardo tu socorro, ^ 
Biempre txi grande amorio 
Kos acompana, y tu gracia 
Bescolgada de contino 
Esta entre tus balecados 
En’mirar nuestros destines. 

bay ningun por que ni eomo 
A tus secretes j uicios : 

Todo es seguro y estable, 

Todo inmovible y finite. 

Senor, yo estoy en el punto 
Be lo que tu eres servido : 
Suplico a tu gran bondad 
Me alumbres, que sea cumplido 
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Embozaron el cucbillo, 

Dando al Seilor piadoso 
Grrandes vozes j apellidos : 

O' Senor, que ante tus ojos, 
Estan estos dos amigos, 

Quentre todas las naciones 
Han sido por ti escogidos ! 

Ten miserieordia deilos, 

Pnes ya tienes conocido 
Su intento, liabe piadad 
Del mancebo tierno y nine.” 
Bixo Allah a sus almalaques ; 

Todo lo veo y lo asigno, 

Si me pediran socorro 
En su afiijido conflicto 
Yo los library, que soy 
Sobre todos piadosisimo.’^ 

Yolvio segunda vegada 

Y aunque con rigor crecido 
Apreto el punal Ibrahim, 

El golpe quedo en vacio. 

Dixd Ismael; Q' mi padre ! 

Do esta tu Talor altivo 
due tan trocado lo veo 
De aquello que siempre ha sido ? 
Despide el eobarde miedo 

Y si se embotan los hilos 
Del punal, hiere de punta : 
Apreta el brazo temido 
due atraTiese mi garganta 
Sin ser a piadad movido ; 

Acelera el mandamiento, 

Da pesara tu enemigo 

El axaitam, que te impide 
Intento tan santo y pio/^ 

Prueba Br^him de aquel mode 
Con fuerza, mas aunque quis 
Travesa/la aguda punta, 
Pensando eortar el hilo, 

Y acabar en aquel golpe 
Su gueso, mas no ha podido 
Herille, ni sacar sangre, 

Y en el punto questo vida, 
Ismael arrodillado, 

Estas palabras ha dicho. 


Las aves iban chirlando, 

Las fieras daban auliidos ; 

Los axaitanes huian 
Afrentados y corridos, 

Yiendo el grande sufrimiento, 

Y de que no habian podido 
Estorbar la obra perfecta 
Con sus falsos malehcios. 
due haria ei justo padre 
duando a su hijo tendido 
Lo tuYo, y el puhai tenia 
Mas diligentc que tibio ? 
duatro congoxas a una, 

Segun el divino escrito, 

Lg apretan el corazon, 

Mas que cera enternecido ; 
due cada qual por su parte 
Era bastante a rendillo ; 

Sino estuviera sobrel 

La mano del que lo hizo. 

La una es ver qiie deguella 
A su unigenito hijo. 

Sin macula de porque 
due lo hubiese merecido : 

La otra, el amargo trago 
De los acerados filos, 

De aquel sentir, quando pasen 
Aquel inocente nino : 

La tercera, que le aquexa 
Ei sentimiento excesivo 
De su madre, quando entienda 
La mnerte de su querido : 

La quarta es ver que no puede 
Dar a su hijo desvio 
De aquel mandamiento eterno 
due por fuerza ha de cumplirlo. 
j Brava lucha de eontrarios 
Tuvo este siervo hendito, 

Y al fin con sn gran constancia 
Todos quedaron rendidos 1 
Pasa con furia el pnnal 

Una vez, y no ha podido 
Cortar el deigado cuero 
Del cuelio tierno y rendido ; 

Y fu6 que los almalaques 


EOGATIYA. 


I O' mi Senor 1 tu que vives 
En el siglo de los siglos, 


om darte enojo m pena 
I Tus alaijes ni alcorcies, 

tronos de la Divina Magestad. 
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Y comieroii d© su caTOe ; 

Be donde tomo principio 
El prez de las adalieas,® 
Asunado y referido 
Por nuestro honrrado annabi 
y sus sibabes ios limpios. 
y descendieado del monte, 
Toman apriesa el camino 
Be la Ciudad, muy alegres 
Be su caso sncedido. 
ya toparon a su madre ^ 

Que con cuidado ba salido 
A recebir a los dos ; 
y como venir los viao, 
Abrazo a su bijo Ismael 
y lo beso en los earrillos ; 
y ellos le dieron la nueva 

ba sncedido, 


Apiada mi niiiez 
y mi infancia y mocedad, 
Tambien a la ancianidad 
Be mi padre y vejez : 

Ba de mi fecbo esta vez 
Tal salida y muy buen corte 
Para descanso y^conorte^ 

Pues eres justo juez ; 

Pues solo con tu qiierer 
Sere libre de afliccion, 

Olaro sabes mi intencion, 

Lo que soy y puedo ser : 

Babe piadad de las canas 
Be mi padre el adijido ; 

Bo menosprecies mi beebo 
Be manera q^uel maldito 
Axaitan tenga vitoria, 
y JO quede descaido : 

Que tu eres el poderoso 
Yencedor, nunca yencido.’’" 

Acabada su oracion ■ 

Con animo nunca visto 
Yolvio a inclinar el euello : 

<< Belibera padre,” dixo. 

Probo la quarta jomada. 

A berir, y fue impidido 
Por que le detuvo el brazo 
El del Chebril, deseendido 
Por mandado del Hey alto, 
y ^1 que traia consigo 
Bn carnero bermoso y grueso, 
Criado en el parayso, 

Bel Eirdauz, el mas alto 
Be todos los paraysos. 

Tomole Cbebril del brazo 
ydixoie: buen amigo 

Bexa el mancebo glorioso, 
Librale que ya es cumplido 
Rm fllcorben, v en su rescate 


Be aquello que 
Be lo qual quedo espautada, 
y aunque li su bijo consigo 
Lo tenia, sicmpro estuvo 
Con el reeelo grandisimo : 
Jamas pudo asegurarse ^ 
Basta quel angel le dixd 
Que de su bijo saldrian 
Yarones santos y limpios, 
(jeneraciones sin cuento, 

Be donde seria nacido 
El gran caudillo Muhamad 
Be los profetas el sillo 
Por cuyo amor crio Allab 
Las tierras, mares y rios, 

El cielo con sus lanternas, 
Angeles, plantas y signos. 

Con esto la gran prineesa 
Se consold y satisfizo,^ 

Loando ai Senor del cielo ^ 
Que tal bien le ba concedido ; 
y en memoria deste beobo, 
La ora de aquel ciHcio 
Santifico el buen Ibrabim 
Con dos aracas contino 
Be azala, que los creyentes 
Much os las ban mantenido, 
Aquel mesmo punto y bora, 
Que fu^ quando el sol salido 
Be esparce por todo el mundo 
y es adoba su apellido ; 

3 dabiat, sacrificio. 
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Quando estas raeas hizo, 

For que el alcorben duro 
Desde quel sol fne esparcido 
Hasta que estuvo en su cumbre 
Be donde tomd prineipio 
El alto azala del dobar ; ^ 

Y nos quedo adeudecido 
Solo el dim de Mubamad 
For su grande beneficio. 


T por las quatro congojas 
Que al tiempo del sacrificio 
Se‘ le juntaron a una, 

El buen patriarca hizo 
Quatro racas de azala, 
Mostrandose agradecido 
Al Seiior que los libro 
Be aquellos quatro eastigos. 
Fue al punto de medio dia 


CUEFTASE m ESTE CANTO LA LINEA BE YZHAQ, 
FATEOK BE LOS JUBIOS Y CBISTIANOS, Y EL 
ASIENTO BEL FUEBLO BE YZEAEL, Y LOS GEANBES 
HEGHOS BE LOS ANABIE8 QUE BE AQUI FEOCE- 
BIEEON IIASTA YCE ALEHISALEM, Y LAS VENTAJAS 
QUE BE GABA UNO BE ELLOS HEEEBAMOB QUE EUE 
EL FEINGIFAL MOTIYO BE HAGER ESTE LIBEO, FOE 
QUE HABIA MUGHOS YGNOEANTES BELLOS. 

Bespues del gran sacriiicio, Y advierte, duena preciada, 

Siendo ya muy vieja Sara, Quen su gran genealogia 

Y Yiviendo siempre, Brahim Habra gente justa y santa ; 

En los limites do Arabia ; Empero habra gente inica, 

Siendo de edad de cien anos, Torpe, perfida, yerrada,^ 

Y Sara en noventa, estaba Y ansi como tu has burlado 

Be concebir ningun bijo Be la divina palabra ; 

Bel todo disbuzada ; Seran por Luzbel burlados 

For que conforme a naturaleza, Tu descendiente prosapia.’^ 

Era ya privilegiada, Con esto se fue Cbebril 

Esteril por todas partes Y eUa salio de su casa, 

For su ancianidad cansada. En busca de su marido, 

Y como solo Allah sabe Alegre y regocijada, 

Bestos secretes la causa, Fara pxdir las albricias, 

Y el a si solo se entiende, Quel angel le denunciaba, 

Su saber a toda basta; Que AlMh le ofirecia un hijo 

Baxo Cbebril, y le dixo Fara regalo a su casa. 

Que se babia de bacer prenada Tenia Br^bim en sus brazos 
Be un bijo, y ello riendo A Ismael que tanto amaba, 

Bixo como que burlaba, Y respondio a su muger : 

“ Eeir me bace tu diobo j Este yiva® ante mi cara I 

Con esa nueva embaxada, Bando a entender que aquel solo 

Y quien me viese parir Era el que mas estimaba, 

Al cabo de mi jornada Y quel tener otro bijo 

Y tener bijo a mis pecbos, Ya casi dificultaba. 

Siendo tan vieja y tan lacia.'^ CumpHdos los nueve meses, 

Bixo el angel : ese nombre Fario un bijo, y le llamaban 
Llevara el bijo que paras, Yzbaq ; quiere decir risa 

Eisa sera su apellido, Como el angel albriciaba. 

^ medio dia. * Y bonrada, variante. ^ ^stas tibia, variante. 
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Josue, el capital! famoso 
A' qtiien la lid fue entregada ; 
Bend con el azabor,^ 

Carta por Allah firmada ; 

Sulaimen el del audio 
Con el qnal regia y mandaba ; 
Daniel, el de los leones, 

Ynnez, qnel del pez se llama ; 
Zacarias sacerdote, 

YaMe el dela vida santa, 

Joachim que fne Imerem 
Con quien fue casada Ana, 

Padi'e de Mariem la limpia, 

En el mnndo especialada : 

Be quien nacio el jiisto Ice, 

A quien la gente cristiana 
Adoran en lugar de Bios, 

Ciega, torpe y engaiiada. 
Yolvamos pues al origen 
A Ter en que se empleaba : 
Biremos, aunque de paso 
Sus obras tan seiialadas, 

Y tambien lo que la Suna 
j Tomo de sus ybantajas 

Que sus obras de estos fueron 
Salvacion de nuestras almas. 
Izhaq, como tengo dicho, 

Eue el primer Patriarca 
Be Isrrael, hijo segundo, 

Be Brahim nacio y de Sara, 

Pud jus to siervo de Allah : 

Cada dia visitaba 
El sepulcro de su padre 
Tres yeces, y veneraba 
El sepulcro de su padre, 

Aquel lugar con gran honrra 

Y salya reverenciada, 

Y el redoble de su esquilmo, 

Be sus ganados la lana, 

A los pobres y acuitados 
En asadaca^ los daba. 

Siempre tuTo con su hermano 
Ismael grande alianza, [honrraj 
Grande hermandad, grande 
Siempre vmeron en gracia. 
Yacob dedico al Senor 


Este Yzhaq fue el patron 
Be los de Baniseraila, 

Que fue el pueblo de Isrrael, 
Gente de Bios muy honrrada. 
Este caso con Eebeca, 

Hebrea y de buena casta, 

La qual criado Batuel 
Presento las arracadas : 

Tuvo por hijo a Yacub, 

Ques ei que de una yentrada 
Be engendro con Esau, 

Y en el yientre pedenciaba 
Por qual naceria el primero ; 
Pero este se adelanta,ba 

Al nacer, y tras de si 
Yacub asido a su planta, 

Al fin le quite la suerte 
Bel nacer por su arrogancia; 
Pero Yacub le quito 
La bendicion y la gracia. 

Este Yacub tu6 hombre justo 

Y casd en Mesopotamia 
Con dos hijas de su tio 
Laban, y otras dos criadas, 

Be suerte que fueron quatro 
Bus mugeres adotadas,^ 
Bonde tuyo doce hijos, 
Annabies de gran fama, 

Que hiereron doce linajes, 
Boce tribus, doce casas, 

Be do tomaron origen 
Estos de Baniseraila : 

A donde bubo muchos justos, 
Gente al Senior allegada, 

Y sobre quien fueron hechas 
Muchas mercedes y gracias. 
Tanbien como habemos dicho 
Becendio gente albarrpa,^ 
Sobre quien baxo castigos 
Maldiciones y desgraeias : 

Be aqni procedio Yusuf 
Que fue justo Patriarca, 
Muse, grande consejero, 
Trajo la ley de las tablas; : 
Eron fue hermano de aquel,® 
Que le ayudo a publicarlas. 
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Besde sus pies una escala 
Que tocaba con el cielo 
Por do subian y baxaban 
Angeles sin detallarse 
K donde durmiendo estaba. 
Este fue despnes de I^ob, 
Begun los nanbes declaran 
El que vio mayores becbos 
Be todos los patriai’caa. 

Yusuf dice el alcoran 
Que vio que se le azaxdaban 
En suenos el sol y luna 
Con once estrellas muy claras, 
Este es el que fue empozado, 
Yendido a gentes estranas, 
y despues en almoneda 
Yendido en publica plaza : 
Biez y siete anos estuvo 
En carceles algaribas 
Por su beldad perseguido, 

Por su honrra iimpia y casta. 
Este dicen que lloro 
En la careel donde estaba, 

Por que no podia cumplir 
Aquel azala que usaba 
Por aquella bediondez 

Y aquella rudeza tanta, 

Y que para su guado^ 
Tambien le faltaba el agua : 

A lo qual baxo Cbebril 

Y dijo : si el agua falta, 

0 yusuf ! toma la tierra 

Limpia, y con ella te amaba.’' 
Be aqui nuestra santa zuna 
Toma el modo y la traza 
Bel prez del atayamun,® 
Libertad tan necesaria, 

Be aqui puedes colegir 
Que jamas bubo desgracia, 

O' trabajo que no fuese 
Camino de mas ganancia. 

Este frequento los ritos 
Be Brdbim y su loanza, 

Como la circumcision, 

La quarta y diezma pagaba. 
Eestauro los Ysrraelitas 


Quatro promesas muy raras, 

Que por Caebu alcbaber 
Han sido muy alabadas : 

La primera barramo^ 

Sus potages y viandas 
Be comerlas, basta tanto 
Be baber becbo dos racas, 

Sobre aquella bendicion 
Que Allab le sustentaba : 

La segunda, no comia 
Hasta que la gente daca 
Gustaba la provision 
Que para dl era guisada : 

La tercera es que tenia 
Tantas misiones guardadas 
Como los dias del aiio 
Conjure de no tocarlas, 

Aunqne la nccesidad 
K tal esmero® lo traiga : 

Con los qnales mantenia 
La gente neeesitada. 

La quarta es que prometio 
Que jamas seria negada 
El agua de sus aljubes 
K la gente desecada. 

I O' justo y grande annabi ! 

Ho en balde se rociaban 
Tus campos verdes floridos 1 
Te pudiera dar la palma 
Quien siguio tus grandes beebos 
Tus Collados, y manadas ; 

Contra la fuerza de un angel 

Y una tan grande constancia. 
Este luebo eon Cbebril 

Que decendio en forma bum ana, 

Y asidos a braz partido, 

Buro su contienda brava 
Besde la ora de almagrib ^ 

Hasta que fue el alba clara, 
Quedando Yacub en pie 
Ynvencible, y con gran fama ; 
Be do pudo colegir 

Como a la nacion de Hagua 
Ho bay fortaleza que pueda 
Bendilla ni sujetalla. 

Este vio, estando durmiendo, 


^ probibid. 


^ Miseria, variante, 


i 
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Be aqiieilas fieras alaidas ; 

Y asi el Senor lo ensalzo 
Sobre la gente Egipciana 
Pues vino a seSoreaiies 

X todos de banda £ banda, 
Comprados como caiitiros 
Bus personas y sus casas. 
Muse fue muy eseogido, 

Pues merecio ya la babla 
Bel Beiior de toda cosa, 

Por su mansedunibre tanta ; 

Y con su divina mano 

Le dio la ley de las tablas 
Bin intervencion de angel 
Q,ue le dixese palabra. 

Este eseogido profeta 
ffizo promesas muy altas, 
Por redimir a su pueblo 
De esclavitud tan pesada; 

Y asi los saco de Egipto 
Por su gran perseveranza, 

Al pesar de Earaon. 

Eey tirano 4 ydolatra ; 

Y ballandose en el mar rojo, 
Hirio sobrel con su vara 
Doce golpes, quo rompieron 
Hasta sus centres las aguas, 
PCaciendose doce calles 
Bereebas, enxutas y anebas, 
Por do los doce linages 

Be Isrrael al punto pasan. 

Y como llego al desierto, 
Luego les baxo viandas, 

Con lo qual se sustentaron 
Todas aquellas companas. 
Otras muy grandes proezas 
Hizo este justo en resguarda 
Be la honrra y salvaciou 
Be los de Baniceraila : 

Y jamas fueron contentos, 
Gente ruda y muy ingrata, 
Besconocida, sin fe, 

Be do quedo interpretada 
La cisma de aquel becerro 
Que guardan los de su casta, 
Cuentase de este anabi 
Uue saliendo una tardada, 
Huyendo de Earaon 

el 


Y de su indignada sana, 

Be cerro la noebe escura 

Y alii quatro fieras ansias 
Be le juntaron a una, 

Quel corazon le apretaban : 

La una el miedo del Eey, 

La otra el de su compana, 

Que tanto los oprimia 
Este mal Eey, y quedaban 
Entre ellos su madre triste, 

Ques lo que mas le aquexaba : 
La quarta la escuredad 

Be la noebe, que no osaba 
Andar abras ni adelante, 

No sabiendo que se baga. 

Y en medio esta confusion 
Hizo aquellas quatro Eacas, 

Que bacemos los muslimes 

Y les Eamamos alatema ; ^ 

Por estas quatro congoxas 

Que a un tiempo se le juntaban: 
Be las quales fue guarido 

Y ellas fueron desviadas, 

Quen acabando de bacellas, 

Oyo la Toz que le llama 
Bel Beiior, daudole esfuerzo 
Cou el qual se cousolaba. 

Yubai® fue grande caudillo, 

A quien por Allab fue dada 
La conquista que Moisen 
No pudo ver acabada. 

Este famoso caudillo. 

Bice la escriptura ebraica, 

Que siguiendo una vitoria, 
Viendo que ya declinaba 
El sol, y que no podia 
Aquella tarde acaballa, 

Yendo sobre su caballo 
Hacia las dines se abaja, 

Y arraqueo su cabeza 
Biciendo aquestas palabras : 

j Benor de las conquistasi 
Mis fuerzas cortas y flacas 
Aguardan tu poderio 
Sin el qual no pueden nada/* 

Ho dixo mas y en el punto 
Que su cabeza levanta, 

Mando AE^ quel sol se pare 

^ ^ Josue. 




Fecado. 
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Hasta qxie fuese acabada 
La batalla por Josue, 

Llevando Titoria y palma. 

Este fae grande misterio; 
Grande merced, grande gracia, 
Que se detuYiese el sol 
Por nna rogaria bnmana. 

Con qud corazon tan limpio 
Con qud sinceras entranas 
Debia decir este jnsto 
Aqnellas breves palabras. 

Todo esto va encaminado 
A que Allah nos de enseiianza, 
Que a nuestra halecacion 
Todo se humilla y se acata. 
David, el real profeta, 

Tuvo grandes a vent aj as. 
Despues que vencio a Golias, 
Siendo mozuelo sin barbas, 
Hizo una dedicacion 
Muy solida y muy estraiia, 

Que dedieo a su Senor 
Dos aracas ordinarias, 

AJ punto quel sol salia, 

Y quando se declinaba, 

Cosa de gran vigilanza, 

Que no habia tiempo seguro 
En las salidas y entradas 
De la luna noche y dia, 

A todas las boras llama. 
Muchas mas dedicaciones 
Hizo de grande importancia, 

Y todas las sustento 

Sin ninguna discrepancia. 

Y despues de su rescalo^ 

Eue su penitencia tanta 
Que sobrepujo a la edad 

Y nunca se dilataba, 

Si Chebril no le dixera 
Que parese en alcafara. 
Despues hizo ante el Senor, 
Tan perfectas akbanzas, 

Que ban servido de dechado 
Del mundo aqueUas pigramas. 
Quareinta anos duro 

Su penitencia tan aspera, 

A mas de quareinta dias 
Que credo su grande alaida. 


Yino su real presencia 
A ser tan debiiitada, 

Quel bulto de su persona 
Casi se disfiguraba. 

De aqui nos queda el amaho 
De las limpias alcakras 

Y buenas apenitencias, 
Pobladoras del alchana. 

I 0' justo y real profeta, 

Quanto provecho y ganancia 
Kesuelto de tu distino, 

Y quantas eternas liagas 
Con la tuya se han curado, 

Y aim han lavado sus manchas ! 
Quantos a la horrible pena 
Tienen vueltas' las espaldas, 

Que hubieran quedado enmedio 
Si dexaran tu imitanza ! 

Ho en vano te die el Senor 
De tu aspereza tal paga ; 

Que no solo tu rescalo 

Y tus homicidas faltas 
Perdono, mas quiso hacerte 
Otras mercedes tan anchas, 

Que de tu mismo rescalo, 

De tu carnal distinanza, 

Haciese el gran Sulaimen. 
Errada bien acertada, 

Bien aventurado Bey ; 

Torpeza bien^empleada 
Que engendxo tal criatura 
Tan pura, tan justa y santa. 
Sulaimen, Mjo de David, 

Eue Bey desplendidas gracias, 
Pues de los cielos abaxo 
Mandaba y senoreaba, 

Personal, alxines^ y aves 
Yientos nubes y alimanas, 

Y a todas las cosas tuvo 
Saber para gobemaHas. 

Cuya sujecion pendia 
De una sortija do estaba 
En triangulo esculpida 
Sus palabras de alabanza, 
Alhamdu lilkhi deeia, 

Y en la tercera estampada ' 
Estaba Allah hu aqbar, ^ 
Escritas en lengua Ebraica;. 
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Con qaien sns Eeynos regia 
En paz qnieta y sosegada. 

Beste gran Bey Sulaimen 
Cuenta el annabi Muliamad 
Que file tan sin igual su Eeyno, 

Y tan sin par fa6 su gracia, 
Tanta su sabiduria, 

Su riquGsa tan sobrada, 

Que se hermano con el mundo 
Hizo con el su alianza, 

Ques gran reelamo de pompas 

Y de ambioiones bincliadas ; 

Y como nunca el Seiior 
Be tales cosas se apaga 

Y quiere que eonozcamos 
Be sus arrizques, manana 
Eu6 servido de quitarle 

El Eeyno con que se honrraba, 

Y daiie en lugar de aquel 
Probeza menguada y baxa. 

Solia este Eey quitarse 

El anillo quando entraba 
A servir a su Seiior 

Y a una doncella lo daba 
due se lo guardase en tanto 
due a su Senor se allegaba. 

Y como tenia sujeta 
Aquella fiera canalla 
Be los falsos axaitanes, 

Lo quellos abominaban, 

Siempre andaban revolviendo 
Mil enrredos y mil trazas, 

Por do poderse librar 

Be subjecion tan pesada : 
lino destos enemigos 
due Harigo se llamaba, 

Engaiio aquella Boncella 
duel anillo tenia en guarda, 
Pidole que se lo diese 

Y en la mar mas apretada 

Lo hundio, y le trago un pez; 

Y al tiempo quel Key demanda 
Su sortija ^ la doncella, 
Eespondio con voz turbada 
due ya se lo habia dado, 

Y dixole las palabras 

Con que se lo btabia dado, . . ^ 

;:dttTO fel 


Y con los mismos yestidos 
due su persona arreaba. 

Luego el buen Eey conocio 
due sobrel era la saiia 

Be su Seiior y que aquella 
Sin duda era reprobanza. 
EstuYo ansi y en el punto 
due fue la no die llegada 
Se quito el Eeal yestido 

Y con unas ropas baxas, 

Con un baculo en sus man os 
Bando al Senor alabanzas 
Se salio de su palacio 
Gimiendo sus culpas tantas. 
Anduyo asi como pobre 
Por tierras muy arredradas 
Menoscabado y corrido, 

Su persona ayergonzada ; 

Tino a tan grande pobreza, 

Y a ser tan menospreciada 
Su persona, que los pobres 
Be andar con el se apartaban 
Biciendo que por el solo 
Limosna nadi les daba. 
duareinta dias y noches 
Ando sin gustar yianda 
Sustentando su persona 

Be la gracia soberana, 

Hasta que Allah fue seryido 
duen esta peregrinanza 
Le dio el Senor en riqueza 
TJna muger ydolatra 
Hija del Eey, que a pesar 
Be su padre fue casada, 

Y la batio del palacio 
Besnuda y muy afrentada : 
Hallaronse los dos juntos 
Junto al mar donde pescaban 
Bnos pobres Pescadores, 

Y les dieron en asadaea^ 

Bos pezes y en el menor 
Hallo su Joya preciada ; 

Y besando aquellas letras 
due el anillo rodeaban, 

Bando gracias M AUah 
due a su dedo lo tomaba ; 

Y en aquel mismo momento 
Todas las cosas cri.adas - - ‘ - 


^ LuELOsna. 
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Que a las Yezes ia eautela 
A su propio diieno engana. 

Este annabi nos enseiia 
La fe firme, y confianza ^ 

En Allah, qnantos trabajos 
Consume, rinde y acaba. 
Confiemos en Allah, 

Kadi pierda confianza ; 

En los mayores peligros 
AHi es mas cierta su rahma. 
Yunez nos muestra lo mismo 
For que su desconfianza 
Basto a quitar el sosiego 
Bel mar y sus fieras agnas, 

For donde hnbo de arrojarse, 

Y al tiempo que se arrojaba 
A1 agua, yIo la ballena 
Que boca abierta le aguarda : 

Y quando se vido dentro, 
Conocio su grande falta. 

AUi demando perdon, 

AHi sospira, y reol^a 
La piadad de su Seiior, 

Yiendo el estrecho en que estaba. 
All! se le presentaron 

Quatro lobregas ampaxas 
Que de qualquiera de aquellas 
Tremola el cuerpo y el alma ; 

La eseuredad de su culpa ; 

La eseuredad de las aguas ; 

La eseuredad de la noche, 

Y la del vientre en que estaba. ^ 
Baxo la palabra inmensa 
Sobre la langosta braya, 
Mandando que lo guard^ase 
Como sus propias entranas. 
Quiso Allah que al tercero dia 
Lo Tomitase, y lo saca 

Be su yientre a tierra firme ; 

Y fue quando ya pasadas 
Eran del dia tres partes 

Y yiendose en suya^ sdva, 
Euera de tan gran peligro, 

Hizo azala, quatro Bacas, 

For las quatro escuredades 
Que yio dentro de las aguas ; 
For que Allah lo liberto 
Bellas con tanta bonanza. 

1 Yanas en salvo,, P-j ^ 


Estas son por nuestro dim 
A nosotros preceptadas, 

Y son las que celebramos 
Al tiempo y ora de alasar.® 

Yabie fue santificado 

Y^ su licencia fincada 
For la mano del Senor, 

Como el alcoram declara. 

Este fue el que en su ninez 

Besamparo la fragancia 

Bel mundo, y dexo a sus padres, 

Y se puso en yida santa : 
Andabase por los montes 
Con las fieras alimanas, 

Besnudo al ayre y al yelo, 

Su cara abierta y tostada ; 
Comiendo las yerbas crudas 

Y bebiendo aguas saladas ; 
Burmiendo siempre al sereno,® 
Sin temer la fiera escarcha. 

Era ya tan conoeido 

Be las ayes, que asentaban 
Encima de su cabeza ; 

Las alimanas andabaii 
Biempre en compana suya 
Qua! si fueran de su casta. 

Eu^le a visitar su madre 
Isabel, muy congoxada 
Be yerle como sHvestre, 

Su cara desfigurada, 

Sus carnes sin cobertura, 
Tenidas y trasfustadas, 

Sus pies descalzos rompidos 
Be las espinas y yeladas ; 

Y en yez de le dar contento 

Y de yolyer a su casa, 

Como ella se lo pidia, 
Berramando ardientes lagrimas, 
Le dixo ; amada madre I 
Ya sabes quen tu compana 
He pasado mi ninez, 

Obidiente a tus palabras, 

Agora que ya soy hombre 
Seguire mi caulebanza 

Ques seryir d mi Hacedor, 

Que no puedo hacerle falta.’’ 
Be aqui nuestra Santa Suna 
Toma origen, y nos manda 

3 Al fiio al yelo, variante. 





Y con mny grandes pleyadas 
De camellos y ganados ; 

Y mento mueho a su Dios 
En ser limosnefo y franco : 
Hospedaba peregrinos, 
Socorria al acuitado ; 
Gonsolaba al adigido, 
Acompanaba a los flacos. 
XJsaba ordinariamente 

En los camxnos y atajos 
Por do la gente pasaba, 
Tener ganado aprestado, 


Ysinael el del sacrificio, 

De Brabim. el mayorazgo^ 
Meto del gran Eey Agar, 
Por la luz especialado, 

Eue Yaron jnsto y sagaz, 
Eobusto, faerte y osado ; 
Mny diestro en los exercicos 
De los nailitares campos. 
Este caso en Aliaman. 
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Qne tnyiendo edad sigamos 
La comanda preceptaria. 

Ise fa6 el que le Uamaron 
Almabiz por que sanara 
Tocando qualquier berida, 

Y con su mano amahaba 
Qualquiera cosa contricta, 
Coxos y mancos curaba, 
Tullidos y contagiosos, 

Y a los que de gota estaban ; 
A los ciegos daba vista 

A los mudos daba babla, 

A los sordosel oir, 

Los muertos resucitaba ; 

Hacia aves de barro, 

Y con su aliento volaban, 
Espelia los demonios 

De donde quiera que estaban : 

Y todos estos milagros 
Que con la divina gracia 
Hizo por su fe erecida, 

Y no le aprovecho nada ; 
Antes fueron confusiones, 

Por que la gente, turbada 
De tan grandes raaravillas, 
ISTegaron al que le daba 

El ser con que los bacia ; 

Y al mensagero, adoraban 
Tomandolo por Senor 


Incitados de la traza 
Del naaldito Lucifer, 

De do quedo cimentada 
La confusa trinidad, 

Ceguedad jamas pensada. 

Y quando Ise entendio 
Que por Senor le adoraban, 
Haciendole trinidad, 

Cosa del tan apartada, 

Fue a la ora quel sol se ponia 
Quando esto le denunciaban, 

Y defendiendose dello 
Hizo ad Allah tres arraoas, 
Aquellas que son de almagrib 
Que boy los muzlimes guardan 
ISTegando las dos personas 
Que a su Seiior le aplicaban, 

Y afirmando la unidad 
Sin ponerle semejanza: 

Al fin Allab lo enxalzo 
Dentre esta gente engaiiada 
Quedando escuros, sin fe, 

Sin salvacion y sin gracia. 

En este santo annabi 
Hicieron parada y raya 
Los profetas y annabi es 
Los alquitebes y cartas 
Que sobre los de Isrrael 
Fueron del cielo baxadas. 


ISTOEIA QDAETA DEL 
MUHAMAD SALAM 


DISCDESO DE LA LDZ m 
ACAEASE DE DECLAEAE EL 
ASIEISTTO DE LOS DOS PDEBLOB DE ISEEAEL Y DE 
AEABIA. LA EEYELACIOlSr DE ALHADIE PASA A 
LA YAEOlSriA DE LA LDZ HASTA HEXIM, BISA- 
GDELO DE FTDESTEO AMABI MDHAMAD SALAM. 
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T el iba con provision ; 

Y en el camino asentado 
Agiiardaba a los pastores, 

Y con caricioso amabo 
Les daba del pan y leche 
Con grande gusto y regalo. 

Y asi en sn ausencia mandaba 
X BUS mozos y criados 
Con todos los pasajeros 
Tengan el misnio cuidado. 

Pue padre de doce bijos 
Principes nobles y bonrrados, 

Ee los quales fue escogido 
Para el alto principado^ 

Ee la luz, el justo Zebid, 

Yaron justo y muy bonrrado. 
Mandole su padre Ismael, 

Luego como fue casado, 

Quel y su genealogia^ 

Habitasen de ordinario 
Eentro do Maca y su tierra; 

Por quo su linaje claro 
Era escogido en las gentes 
Para aquel sitio nombrado ; 
Prometido al gran Mubamad 
Y los que siguen su bando. 

En quien los dos linajes 
Eonde y como se apartaron 
Segun estampados fueron 
En el pergamino 6 pano 
Que Edam entrego a su bijo, 

Por su Seiior encargado. 

Izbaq, como tengo dicbo, 

Eio cimiento al pueblo Ebraico ; 
Con todos sus descendientes, 

Por su padre encomendado 

Que poblase del Jordan 
Aquel territorio 6 patio 
En donde perpetuamente 
Pesidieron y poblaron. 

Ismael quedo en Arabia, 

Como abora ymos contando, 
Siguiendo la varonia 
Ee aquel linaje enxalzado : 

Que bien paga Eios las obras 
Ee aquellos que se emplearon 

- " ^ Por es-leito ^ C 

^ Muxebib/ fc'* ’• j t Fpiiq P . 


En su divino servicio, 

Y por su amor trabajaron. 

] Que bien que lo satifizo 
Las angustias y trabajosl 
Ibrabim, como le oyeron, 

Siervo bien aventurado, 

Que merecio ser patron 

Ee dos pueblos tan bonrrados, 

Ee linajes los mejores 
Que jamas fueron criados I 
Por la bonrra de Izbaq 
Ee ordinario encaminaron 
Las jnstas dedicaciones, 

Que todo esta en el Ebraico, 

Por la de Ismael corriendo 
El documental espandio 

Y regia espiritual 

Con grandes preces y amabos 
Que todo nace y deciende 
Ee nuestro alcoran bonrrado. 

Y por no cansar fastidio, 

Seran en breve contados 
Los varones que esta luz 
Hasta Abdulmunef llevaron ; 
Que puesto caso que entonces 
Hubo becbos muy granados, 
Eignos de gran alabanza, 

Segun los ya recitados ; 

Eecimos de solo aquellos 
Que bacen mas a nuestro caso. 

Y lo demas de uno a otro 
Los yremos seiialando. 

Ya tengo dicbo que Zebid 
Heredo este don preciado. 

Ee sn padre, el buen Ismael, 
Eslito^ en sus doce bermanos. 

El lo encomendo a QuebiP 
Ee do Zelih^ le bizo paso, 
Mubebid'^ signio tras deste ; 
Emin^ fu6 del engendrado 

Y Laguan le sucedio, 

Ee este a Zaret® fue mudado. 
Munir*^ le siguio tras este 
Hamir® siguio el mismo bando, 
ZeliP tambien lo signio 

Y en Yulad fu4 trasladado 

emil, MS. Paris. ^ ^ ^leyz, MS. Paris 
eSabab, P. ' ’ Munir, P. 

if, P*' , i I H I'l ' ^ ' ' 
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En Admen fue transferidoj 
En Galib Mador trocado, 

Ei qual engendro a Mador, 
Padre de Albadk^ el santo, 

Y aunqueste niiestro corriente 
Betengamos algim taiito, 

Sera, bien bacer memoria 

Be lo qiie deste heredamos. 
Este dedieo al Senor 
Uii hecbo mny levantado 
due cada nocbe hacia 
Antes de ser aeostado 
Biez racas de zala 
Con cien tazbibes rczados ; 

T estos sin faltar un jjuuto 
A lo qne tenia Totado. 
SueedicSle quo niia nocbe, 
Sintiendose fatigado, 

Se durmio sin aciidir 
A sn debido ordinario ; 

Y estando en su dulce sueiio, 
Yio qne se le presentaron 
Bos visiones en el ayre 

Be un mismo biilto y tamaiio. 
La iina par de la otra 

Y cada qual por su cabo 
Baba tres ramos de luz 
Muy relumbrantes y claros. 
Paso ansi toda la nocbe 

Y el dia muy congoxado, 
Aflijido por la fait a, 

Quen su promesa ba faltado ; 

Y en llegando a la segunda 
Con gran presteza y recato 
Se tabaro por temor 

Be su descuido pasado : 

Y acabadas sus arracas, 

Y sus tazbibes rezando, 

Se durmio y cerro sus ojos 
Tin sueno dulce y pesado, 

Y yio de las dos visiones 
Muy floridos ya sus ramos, 
Con flores blancas y azules, 

Y como que yban mostrando 
Senas de querer dar fruto, 

Y que sus ojas mirando, 
Lucian todo este suelo. 

Y que alargando su mano, 

1 Alhadir, P. EHdr^ 


Las tomaba y que le daban 
Un olor mas que almizcado. 
Asi paso aquel dia/ 

Le privo de tal regalo : 

Y en llegando al tercero dia, 
Siempre como embelesado, 
Bespues de su azaxdamiento 
Se durmio, y se le mostraron 
Los ramos ya con su fruto 
Perfecto y muy sazonado ; 

Y no pudo semblanzar 
Su amariliez rescolgando, 

Y vio que mucbas bguras, 
Como aves revolando, 

Se azaxdaban y bumillaban 
A las visiones de grado ; 

Y que la nocbe y el dia 
Tanbien se le azaxdaron. 

Vio mas con las dos visiones 
Bos allobes enfestados, 

Cada qual con su alcalam, 

Sin que los tocasen manos. 
Plies quando amanecio el dia, 
Alhader muy admirado, 
Pensativo y muy confuso 
Ho sabiendo dar traslado 

A la denotanza aquella 
Que tres noches ba sonado, 

Y dixo ante su Senor 
Este compendio abreviado. 

A ti Senor poderoso, 

Eey de los celestes astros ; 
Cambxador de nuestros becbos 
Hocentes y destinados, 

Bador de la esencia larga, 

Sin porque, como, ni quando, 
Procurator de tus siervos, 
Sobelador de sus plazos ; 

O' Senor ! que tu nos diste 
La ynfluoncia de tu mano, 
Unido con la razon 
Be nuestros becbos causario, 
Pues, tu, Senor, no te apagas 
Be nuestros distinos flacos, 

Por quo son todos tus becbos 
Muy sublimes y perciaros ; 

Y siendo desta manera, 

No somos por ti emplazados 

^ Asi paso basta quel dia P. 
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Para causa efetual ; 

Antes muy libres estamos 
Bi a la razon atendemos 

Y al proabe que alcanzamos, 

Que tu divina palabra 

A ninguno ato las manos, 

Senor, yo soy sobenible 
Pe tu obidencia y mandadOy 

Y sin tu ayuda no bay fuerza, 
saber sin ti no aicanzo, 

Si es que debo a ti, Senor, 

K mas de lo acostumbrado 
Algunotro afeitamiento 
O' becbo redemisario, 
Ensenamelo, Senor, 

Como lo entienda mas claro ; 

Y cumpla sin faltar punto 
A lo que estoj obligado/’ 

A esto baxo Cbebril 
A esforzarlo y albrieiarlo, 

Que AUab nunca se descuida 
Pe los que le estan llamando : 

Y dixole : ya Albadir! 

Ko mudes lo comenzado, 

Hi mudes otro supuesto 

Pe lo que basta aqui bas usado,’’ 
Pixo Albadir ! ya mi amigo 1 
Ha me sido preparado 
Circulos por mi visibles 
Tres nocbes a una mano ; 

Y be yisto claro en ellos 
Flores y fruto otoiiado j 

Y su significacion 

Me tiene atemorizado.” 

Pixo el angel, 6 Albadir ! 

El Senor te ba demostrado 
En las visiones que dices 
Pn beebo muy alto preparado ; 
Lexos, de lo que pretendes, 

Yive alegre y confiado, 

Y sigue tu justa arenga, 

Como te tengo avisado.^^ 

Picen los decretadores, 

Huestros alimes y sabios 
Questa vision de Albadir 

Se encargo en su vientre tanto, 
Que jamas basta lamuerte 


Se derogo suplicando 
A Allab, que le mostrase 
Pe BUS tasbibes el pago 
Hasta que volvio a sonar 
Que estaba puesto y cerrado 
Pe todos los tasbibantes 
Pe sus tasbibes gustando, 

Y que le dixo Cbebril, 

Muy alegre y albriciando ; 

Ya te ba beebo tu Senor 
Participante al sufragio 
Pe la mayor alfadila 
Que del cielo ba baxaclo, 

Pe las que de gracia fueron 

Y a los justos se entregaron; 

Y como nunca bubo beebo 

Pe los que boy administramos, 
Que de ab inicio no fuese 
Similado asegurado, 

Quiso su bondad divina 
Con este justo albriciarnos, 

En Eacbab y Xaban, 

Su premio grande y colmado, 
En fin que deste annabi 
Estos preceptos beredamos. 
Pespues destas consonancias 
Que deste justo contamos, 
Padecio mueba conduelma 

Y gusto muchos trabajos. 

Este fu6 el que acompano 
Al gran m on area Alexandro 
En muebos trances y riezgos, 

Y a quien amo en sumo grade. 
Volviendo pues al on* gen 

Que de nuestra luz llevamos, 
Pigo que deste Albadir 
Fue el justo que^ engendrado 
Peste decendio Mudraq 
Pe aqui al Jucaibat^ mudado. 
Quena sueedio tras del, 

Madir^ siguio el mismo bando, 
Pespues Melique lo tuvo, 

Y a Galib quedo asignado ; 

A Luai quedo en berencio, 

Pe do sueedio el gran Caebu 

Y tuvo a Murad^ por bijo, 

Pe do Quelem® fu6 engendrado 

3 Nadir, P. 

5 Quilem, P. 


^ Drafe, P. 3 Hucaybet, P. 

-^Muir^P. 
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Be Quelem liabia Cn^ai/ 
Cuyo herencia fue asentado 
Sobre el valiente Curax, ^ 
Be do el renombre tomaron 
Los eandillos de Curax 
Tan temidos j mentados, 
Qne dieron lustre en Arabia 


X en todos sns comarcanos. 

Be a<pii Tino Abdulmime^ 
Padre de aqnel afamado^ 
Hexim qxie fue bisagnelo 
Be nnestro annabi bonrrado,"^ 
Guy a bistoria y grandes beebos 
Bemanda tiempo y espaeio.® 

^ Abiel ca^ay, P. 2 Cu^ay, P. 3 Padre carnal del nombrado, P. 

Preciado, P. 

® Esta genealogia esta sacada del iibro alii U 

Gottingen 1858, de jj\, 

A-j: m Ju£. <d!! 
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Art . IV.— On the Magar Language of Nepal. 

Beambs, Esq., B.O.S. 


aense mass of languages spoken, in tke Himalayas, wlien in 
L866 I was appointed to tke charge of the district of Gham- 
i^ran. This district lies at the foot of the hills, and its 
frontier is conterminous with that of Nepal for about a hun- 
dred miles. Through the kindness of Colonel G. Eamsay, 
Resident at the Court of Kdthmdndu I obtained from Maha- 
raja Sir Jung Bahadoor, the de facto ruler of that country, 
two Magar soldiers, men of intelligence, and who spoke them 
native dialect with great purity. At the same time I acci- 
dentally took into my service two Gorkhdlis (Anglice Goor- 
khas) or Rajputs of the dominating or Khasi race of Nepal. 
These men remained with me during several months of the 
cold season. We worked hard some hours each day, and I 
was getting on fairly with my task, when they suddenly , 
like all hill-men, got restless, and insisted on going back to 
their homes. The weather was getting warm (it was the first 
week in April), and I could not fairly detain them. Unfor- 
tunately I had only got as far as E in my dictionary. I had 
of course many words for the rest, but I had been going over 
it a second time, filling up gaps, and had made it pretty com- 
plete for the first six letters. However, I think enough has 

1 I take this opportunity of recording my entire disbelief in the Hon. G. Camp- 
hell and Mr. Hyde Clarke’s fantastic idea that the term Khas as applied to them- 
selves hy this Hindu race has anything whatever to do with JTnsyapa, iCasAiM, 
the Caucasus, or any primitive Aryan word at all. It is a pure Arabic word ^ . 
which, ever since the days of the first Muhammedan land-settlem^t of India, has 
been the regular technical word for “ special, principal, select. How many hm- 
dreds of villages are there in India which have this word affixed to then^ to to- 
tinguish them from places of similar name, hut less importance ? The NepalMe 
iusfly arrogate to themselves, hy the use of this word, the first rank among the 
many tribes of the country. They are the “royal race, par-exoMmot. 
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been recorded to form a fair basis of operations for any philo- 
logist who may hereafter wish to go into the subject of the 
Himalayan languages ; and as yery little has been recorded 
about the Magar by Mr. B. Hodgson, I trust I am filling up 
a gap in a way that may be useful. I have also been enabled 
to correct several inaccuracies in Mr. Hodgson’s short list of 
Magar words (Selections from Eecords of Govt. Bengal, Ho. 
xxvii.), some of which I shall point out further on. 

The Magars are one of the tribes who inhabit the central 
part of Hepal, as distinguished from the tribes of the Terai 
on the one hand, and those of the higher altitudes, such as 
Murmis and Gurungs, on the other. 

The whole mass of the Himalayas is adjacent to Hindustani 
on the south and Tibetan on the north; consequently we find 
traces of Hindustani influence more clear in the languages of 
the lower levels, while Tibetan influence predominates in the 
higher. Hindustani, moreover, has pitched a camp in the very 
heart of the country in the shape of the Goorkha sovereignty, 
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The Magars now live in the central part of Nepal ; their 
most eastern village Tannang being 40 miles west of the 
capital Kathmandu. Their settlements, the chief of which 
are Eishing, Giring, Birkot, Bhor, and Lamzhang, stretch as 
far west as the town of Palpa. Beyond that there are Magars 
to be found, but their dialect is said to be corrupt and almost 
unintelligible to the eastern section of the tribe. My in- 
formants estimated their number at about 6,000 fighting men, 
which, adding a fair proportion of women and children, might 
give from 18 to 20,000 as the total of the population. This 
estimate, I suspect, is rather over than under the mark. 
There are so many tribes in Nepal besides the Khas, and the 
country is on the whole so thinly peopled, that none of the 
tribes can be very numerous. The hill women, though ro- 
bust, are not as a rule remarkable for fecundity, and the in- 
crease of population is further checked by the strong tendency 
of the males for foreign service. These semi-Tibetan tribes 
are gradually decreasing, and it is the fact of their decrease 
alone that explains the existence of their numerous subdivi- 
sions into clans and septs, each of which sometimes contains 
only a few families. This often surprises travellers and others, 
but the fact is, the septs have dwindled to their present scanty 
numbers from much larger beginnings. 

The Magars are divided into three great clans, called Thapa, 
Alaya, and Eana,^ and each of these again into many septs, 
which it is not necessary to particularize. They are, at 
present, rigid Hindus, and the Thapas call themselves Eaj- 
puts. Indeed, the two men who came to me gravely told me 
that their ancestor was a younger brother of the last Eajput 
king of Ghitor, who, on the fall of that famous fortress, had 
taken refuge in Nepal ! I did not ask him how his ancestor 
managed to reach Nepal through the territory of his deadly 
foe, but I noticed that neither my Goorkha Eajputs, nor a 
Bhojpur Eajput from Arrah (Kunwar Singh’s clan), nor a 
hill Eajput from the Western Himalayas (a Doghra of Kulu), 
all of whom were in my service at the time, would eat with 

^ Both my interpreters were Thapas. I only know of the other two clans from 
Mr. Ho(%son’ snots, i i 
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tlie Magai'Sy or acknowledge tkem to be of pure caste. In fact;, 
the appearance of the men themselves put their Mongolian 
origin beyond a doubt. Small, robust men, about five feet in 
height, with great girth of chest, small pig-eyes, high cheek- 
bones, scanty moustache and beard, huge mis-shapen mouth, 
always distended with a good-humoured but rather meaning- 
less grin, they carried their origin written in every limb and 
feature. There is no doubt whatever that they originally 
lived much farther to the east than they now do. Their 
habitat was probably Sikkim or Western Bhotan, and they 
were heathens, as many of the tribes still are. They may 
have had a slight leaven of Buddhism, but it was in all pro- 
bability very slight, and readily yielded to Brahmanical in- 
fluence when the Goorkha pressure was brought to bear on 
them. They call themselves Rajputs because they belong to 
that class of the tribes from which the JSTepalese army is now 
recruited, and in which they take high rank along with the 
Gurtings, next to the pure Goorkhas. The bulk of the male 
population is at present in Jung Bahadoor’s army, though 
their original occupations were pastoral and slightly (but only 
slightly) agricultural. Like the other tribes, they by no means 
exclusively occupy the tract of country in which their villages 
lie ; in travelling in those regions, one meets a Magar village, 
and, a little further on, one of Borhio or Dunwars, and, again, a 
Newar village, and so on. It is not wonderful, under these 
circumstances, that their language should be dying out, espe- 
cially when it is taken into consideration that the majority of 
the men are pennanently absent from their homes on military 
service, the exigencies of which render it imperative on them to 
speak the Parbatia or Khas ISTepalese (a purely Hindi dialect) 
as well as their native tongue. I am afraid they are rather 
ashamed of their language ; in the capital they are, of course, 
anxious to avoid exhibiting traces of rusticity, and only use 
Magar among themselves. The haughty Goorkha calls all the 
hffl languages, except his own, by the opprobrious epithet of 
or dirty. ^ Here and there, in the following pages, 

I have noted the chief words of Tibetan origin to be found in 
Magar ; hut it may be useful to make some general pre- 
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liminary remarks, to shew to some extent the results of Hindi 
influence, and the deviations from the pure Tibetan. The 
results of an examination of the language are curious and, to 
some extent, novel ; hut I do not wish to be understood as 
affirming anything on this head positively. I merely suggest 
for the consideration of scholars, and shall be glad if my sug- 
gestions be considered as pointing in the right direction. 

Words in Magar may be divided into five classes : — 

1. Pure Hindi. 3. Arabic and Persian, 

2. Corrupted Hindi. 4. Pure Tibetan. 

5, Corrupted Tibetan. 

Of classes 1 and 3 there is no need to say anything ; the 
Arabic and Persian words are merely such as are in use in 
Urdu, and have been adopted in Hindi for want of a good 
indigenous equivalent. 

With regard to class 2, it may be remarked that the cor- 
ruptions are the same as those which occur in Parbatia or 
court Nepalese, which is a dialect of Hindi almost idenlical 
with Bhojpuri 5 seeing that the founder of the present dynasty 
emigrated with his clan from Simraun in Tirhut in 1322 a.d. 
Examples will be found in the vocabulary. 

Classes 4 and 5, or those of pure and corrupted Tibetan 
words, require further investigation. It is well known that 
written Tibetan differs from the modern spoken language by 
having a number of letters which are not pronounced, very 
much as in French ; there is, however, this difference, that it 
is in many cases difficult to see how some of the combinations 
in Tibetan could ever have been pronounced at all. Letters of 
different organs are found without the intervention of a vowel 
at the beginning of words and in situations where the European 
tongue is almost unable to utter them. That this is no reason 
why Tibetan tongues should not be able to pronounce tliem, I 
am well aware. We find such combinations in the Hamitic 
family as ^5, for instance, where the b is clearly enunciated 
with a scarcely detected soupfon of a ^ preceding it ; and it 
is in this way that the learned Lamas in some parts of Tibet 
still : read their sacred , books. In those Tibetan monasteries 
which I have visited, I did not find this the case, and the mass 
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of the people entirely ignore these combinations. Mr. Jaeschke 
lias given to the world some valuable notes on the subject of the 
pronunciation of modern Tibetan in various provinces, which 
lead to the hypothesis that the deviations from the classical 
Tibetan standard observable in the Himalayan dialects may 
be traced to various provinces of Tibet, and may thus aid us 
to find out the original homes of the tribes now domiciled in 
Nepal To apply this idea to the case of the Magars is not 
altogether easy. There are many words which agree exactly 
with Tibetan, e,g. 



Magar. 

English. 

Tibetan. 

1. 

Lam 


.. Lam, 

2. 

Lag .... 


Lag. 

3. 

Su 

Who? 

Si^. 

4. 

Ha (?La) 

Goat 

.. Ha, 

5. 

S/dg .... 

Louse 

.. 8/iig, 

6. 

Ski 


.. Ski. 

• 7, 

Shmg . . . . 

Tree 

.. Shing. 

8. 

Birin .... 

Send 

.. (S)bring. 

9. 

Ms 


.. {G)nyis, 

10. 

Bos 

Bone 

Eus. 

11. 

(B/mr) mi^ Man 

.. ML 

12. 

Mhen 


.. Me. 

13. 

Mik 

Eye 

.. Mig. 

14. 

Bo 


.. Bo. 

There is 

nothing in 

o 

the form which these words take in I 


to shew whether they belong to the eastern or western part of 
Tibet. 

Another class of words exhibits a certain likeness to 
Tibetan, but with changes for which, as there is no analogy, 
so it may be doubted if there is any proof. I give the fol- 
lowing list therefore merely conjecturally : — 


Magae. 

1. Oku..., 

2. Dngd . 

3. Qard . 


English. Tibetan. 

Hog Khyi^ pronounced cJihL 

See {M)thong. 

Ant Gro\ 


^ The prefix mi found -with all words referring to parts of the human body is 
the Tibetan word for * man.* Hodgson is in error in treating it as a radical. 
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Magae. English. Tibetan, 

4. Biri Fear.... Bre\ 

5. Kharak . . . Be ashamed ... Khri. 

6. Tiik Belly............ \L)to [d. hunger). 

7. Mya ...... Arrow ......... 

8. Ohya ...... Tie Ching. 

9. Cho .... Cut Cho\ 

10. Im ......... House Eliym^ chhim. 

11. ....... Bird ............ Wya, ^Ton. wa. 

12. Armin . . . . . . Name . . ....... Ming. 

13. Arldn ...... Nail ............ Sen, 

14. Tsup Suck............ /iS. 

15. Tang ..... . Spread Thing and {l)dmg. 

16. Oin .. Heart ......... 

17. Chini . . . . . . To-day . . ..... . , Mag. chu, with t. nyi, day. 

18. ...... Blow... Bud, 

Both these lists may be largely augmented, especially the 
second, which I have adopted in the vocabulary, where more 
examples may be found. 

When we seek to account for the deviation of Magar forms 
from those of classical Tibetan, by a reference to the pronun- 
ciation of Eastern Tibet, from which part there is good reason 
to assume that the Magars (like the Limbus) originally came, 
we are met by the difficulty that this tribe must have left 
Tibet certainly before 1300 a.d., as after the arrival of the 
Goorkhas in Nepal, the incessant wars which were waged in the 
hills would have been very unfavourable to, if not entirely pro- 
hibitive of, the penetration of a feeble clan so far into the heart 
of the country. But, from the researches of Jaeschke and 
others, it is almost certain that the ancient pronunciation re- 
mained in force all through Tibet up to a late date. From 
my own travels in Sikkim, I know that the chief — and, I be- 
lieve, only — route northwards from that country debouches close 
to Lhasa itself, a place which, from its political importance, 
would have retained (presumably) a pure pronunciation longer 
than any other place in those eastern provinces. The Magars 
then, in all probability, had left their original homes before 
the pronunciation province of which Lhasa 
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is tlie capital) and Kham had declined in any marked degree 
from the classical standard^ and it would therefore be vain to 
look for many signs of eastern influence in the Tibetan words 
which they have retained. Some few, however, I think, may 
be detected, and these I now notice. 

1. J” in Magar is not only ngu (Tibetan ngd)^ but ngdi, 
which is the Eastern pronunciation of the (Western) Tibetan 

A similar process is, perhaps, traceable in the root lo or 
ld% ^ to bring,’ from the Tibetan mjos^ where we see also a transi- 
tion from n to L This transition is also shown in the roots lo or 
Iho^ ^ to throw/ Tibetan, thd ; IJiang^ ^ a stone, ^ Tibetan, dd ; 
Ihak, ^ to lick,’ Tibetan, dag ; whei’e the dental element of the 
Tibetan passes into I in Magar. 

2. Final g^ &, are in East Tibet so indistinctly pro- 
nounced as to be scarcely audible. So in Magar we have la^ 
‘ side, direction/ in lada^ ‘ where/ in which the final g is 
audible only before a vowel, from Tibetan lag ; other instances 
are hiri from hred^ ^ fear,’ gard from grog^ ^ ant,’, cJio from 
chod^ ^ cut,’ etc. On the other hand, however, there are in- 
stances of the retention of the final letter, where it exists in 
Tibetan; and Hodgson, whose vocabulary appears to have been 
derived from a Magar from the country west of Palpa, where 
the dialect is in all probability older than the present standard 
Magar, retains these letters in some cases where my authori- 
ties omitted them. 

3. As both final 5 is softened into and final g is un- 
heard, in Eastern Tibet, we may derive the Magar word Uj 
^ to exist,’ ' to be,’ from the Tibetan lags^ which by the pro- 
cesses above noted would become la\ and finally le?- 

In the vocabulary will be found a considerable mumber of 
Tibetan etymologies ; but it would seem that there is a large 
quantity of words which can be referred neither to Tibetan 
nor Hindi. It would be an interesting enquiry whether these 
words — this, so to speak, insoluble residuum — have any affini- 
ties with the languages of the neigbouring Himalayan tribes. 


1 According to Jaesclike (Tib. Gr. p. 28, § 39), tMs word is only used in “ re- 
speeifal and elegant speech,” except in Eastern Tibet (and especially the pro- 
vince of a, where Lhasa is situated) ^ where it sounds 


I 

I 







^ The Magars are well aware of the fact that their language deyiates much from 
the Bhot,” (as Tibetan is called in the hills), and even go so far as to use this fact 
as an argument in favour of their alleged Eajput descent. They tell me that 
their immediate neighbours, the Gurangs, speak a language far more like “ Bhof' 
than they do. 

^ These numbers refer to ihosei in sec. 2, § 1. 

3 But still he in Tirhni«to|)Fnic^i^'E^ ' t- v f " - * ^ ^ / - ' * ’ 
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and if so, to what source they are to he attributed. There are 
not wanting indications, though they are rather slight, of a 
connection with the Lohitic or Burmese class, as the word 
haU " one,’ which is identical with the Lepclia, and very 
similar to the Burmese, also the pronoun of the second 
person, nang, which is the same in the Boro or Meclii 
language. It is not my intention to follow out this compari- 
son in the present paper, because I have been led by circum- 
stances to doubt the accuracy of the printed vocabularies of 
Himalayan tribes, and hope to have an opportunity of making 
collections myself direct from the mouths of natives ; till then 
I make no comments. 

It may, however, be worth while to notice the construction 
and inflections of the Magar in reference both to Tibetan and 
Hindi. 

We should expect to find the grammar almost pure Tibetan, 
because the language is undoubtedly of Himalayan origin ; 
and this expectation is fairly carried out, though of course the 
sharpness of type which is observable in Hundesi and trans- 
Himalayan languages cannot be looked for here.^ 

Thus we have the noun ordinarily monosyllabic, and occa- 
sionally bearing the Tibetan affixes of gender, ha (or wa) and 
masculine ; and ma^ feminine. The declension is 
effected by added particles, as in Tibetan, though most of the 
particles used bear not the slightest resemblance to the corre- 
sponding Tibetan ones ; they agree, however, here and there, 
with those used in other Himalayan languages, and some are 
borrowed from Nepalese and Parbatia, e.g . — 


2.2 

0 

Milch4n 

0. 

3. 

he 

Nepalese 

^ {Jiod 

4. 

ang 

Milchdn 

ang. 

7. 

laid 

Tibetan 

lag. 

10. 

i 

perhaps Tibetan 

M or V — ^etc. 
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Sdthang is clearly the Hindi or Hepalese with the 
Magar affix ang^ and is thus equivalent to, in company 
with;’ 

The pronoun is highly irregular, as is the case in most 
languages, and offers a minimum of coincidences with any 
other language. That of the third person seems to be an 
Aryan word tortured into compliance with Turanian rules. 

In the verb again, we see monosyllabic roots wuth affixes, as 
in Tibetan, The infinitive is curious, inasmuch as it follows 
the Tibetan system with Nepalese materials ; the verb, or 
verbal root in the former language, is treated as a noun, and takes 
accordingly the nominal affix of gender and 5 to form 
the infinitive the particle r is added, which is also a sign of 
the dative in nouns. Similarly, in Magar, we have the verbal 
root in the dative case nsed as an infinitive, but the sign for 
the dative is the Aryan one as in zatA'^, ‘ to do,’ etc. 

The various affixes used to express modifications of time 
are not traceable, as far as I can see at present, to any corre» 
spending form in Tibetan, except the le of the present, which 
is the fe’e, as mentioned above. 

Perhaps also the termination nil of the past part., may be re- 
ferred to the 7 iai of the Tibetan past part., which is the same 
as the sign of the ablative case of the noun. 

But the ending of the past tense in d and 'that of the im- 
perative in 0, look like Hindi forms, and the idea of a respect- 
ful imperative, with its characteristic i, is also traceable to the 
same source ; whence also they derive the idea of using the 
instrumental in lieu of the nominative with a past tense ; 
for the instrumental, though existing in Tibetan, is not so 
used. 

Tibetan, however, in idea, is the habit of prefixing mi 
{‘man’) . to words denoting parts of the human body, as 
mitalUy etc. We find also a list of words beginning with 
ar, a pi-efix which has apparently no relations in Tibetan. 
These words, if we leave out the ar, agree generally with the 
corresponding Tibetan words. 

Hindi again is the form of construction with the past parti- 
ciple in connection with an auxiliary verb, meaning ' to give,’ 



II. — Section 1. Sounds. 


The sounds of the Magar are as follows 
I. Towels. 


‘ to place,’ etc. E.g. chikhe alone is ‘ to expel,’ but the Magars 
are fond of using chiklinu zake, which is similar to the Hindi 
habit of using nikdl dend for nikdlnd, and is equally useless 
and inconvenient in both languages. In the grammar, I have 
noticed a good many of these instances of borrowing methods 

of expression from Hindi. 

To sum up these brief introductory remarks, it results from 
what has been said that the Magar is a knguage of the 
Tibetan family, and that the race who speak it probably came 
orio-inally from the neighbourhood of Lhasa, m Eastern Tibet. 
Falling under Goorkha influence as they advanced westwards, 
they added to their vocabulary a large number of Hindi words, 
and some inflections, so that we have Tibetan grammatical 
ideas carried out with both Tibetan and Aryan materials, as 
well as Hindi grammatical ideas carried out with Aryan and 
Tibetan materials. The language thus presents a spectacle 
almost unique, and in distinct contradiction to the generally 

admitted proposition— that, though one language often borrows 

largely from another, yet these borrowings are confined to 
words, and never extend to grammatical forms. 
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am aware, but they are found in Lepcha, Murmi, and other 
hill languages. 

II. CoNSOirAKTS. 

^ A ?! M ^ ^ — tig- 

^ c/i c/i/j ^ y/i tiy {!>) 

<J i T^dk win 

"Zt 'Stk r^d s 4h 

—tz —ds 

-qp xfiph sf b ^bh m 

f —AW ’I[5A 

Xr qfl — sW — wAW 

Semarh.—(a). This letter is the same as the Tibetan ny. 
It is with difficulty pronounced by a foreigner when it occurs, 
as is frequently the case, at the beginning of a word. It is 
precisely the same sound as the ny in the end of the present 
participle of verbs in English, as ffoiny, singing. 



words used in Magar. In indigenous woras 
s pronounced almost like an n Indeed, even the dentals m 
Magar are like the same class in English, consequently harsher 

than those in Hindi. . . 

The letters k and g are pronounced so much alike as at 

times hardly to be distinguishable one from the other. So also 

53 and J. This is a Tibetan characteristic. , i i 

^ The distinction between long and short vowels is only clearly 
marked in ^ords of Hindi origin. In pure Magar words th re 
is very little distinction. The language in this respect also 

TTe'rfrr^^^^^^ accent beyond a slight drawl at 

file end of a sentence. The pronunciation is level and even, 


Section 2. The Noun, 


te. The following is a list ot ttie most 
showing how they are added to a noun : 

a house, 
of a house, 
to a house. 

in a house, also on a house, 
from a house, or out of a house, 
upon a house, 
from a house. 

I with or near a house. 

mg with a house, 

by a house. 
king under a house. 

le objective ease is designated either by 
the absenee of any affix at all. In other 
some cases governs a dative, in which case 
p. 3, k 12, and p. 8, para. p. 
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ke is added to the noon, in some cases an accusative, in which 
case the noun has no affix; Instances are — 

Nffctke dkusd he pushed me {lit. to me), 

Ise shmg chio cut that wood. 

2. Where two nouns follow each other, the genitive sign of 
the first is omitted, if a close connection exists between them. 
This is equivalent to forming a compound noun.^ 

-■'■■/"■■■■■Ex, Tdluchhdm. 

The hair of the head : (lit. : the head-hair) . 

3. The affix Idki is pronoimced also Idge and lag. 

4. The affix i is the sign of the instrumental, and is used 
before the past tense of a transitive verb, as in Hindi ne. 

Ex.: Su-iydhdl Kis-no tUgd, 

Also as a pure instrumental — 

Ex.; Hur-i kkoko with dig. 

In addition to the affixes given above, there are others 
i ' signifying hehind, before^ above, etc., but as no change takes 
I place in the noun when these are added, I have not given them 

i here, but in their proper place in the dictionaiy. 

As a rule, no distinction is made between the singular and 
plural, but if it is necessary to draw particular attention to the 
fact of plurality, the y^ordpatta ov patio, meaning ^ all/ is in- 
r serted between the noun itself and the terminations. 

Ex,: bJmrmi’-pattokegoko, 

give to the men (lit. man-all). 

; Im-pattd ke kilo. 

f Count all the houses. 

I § 2. There is no gender in Magar nouns. Animals and human 

; beings are distinguished by separate names for the sexes. 

:: Ex.: hhurmi, ‘ a man," mdkazd, a woman,’ thor, ‘ a bull/ 

‘ nyet, ^ a cow,’ or by the affix mdn,^ which converts a mascu- 

/ ' line noun into a feminine. 

j Ex. : Dog, chu. Bitch, ckumdn. 

I He-goat, rhd. She-goat, rkdmdn. 

;f: Cock, gwhd. Hen, giohdmdn? 


1 ^ Like the Sankrit Tatpurushah. 

2 This affix mdn is probably connected with the Tibetan mo affixed to female 
f , nouns. 
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ise of human beings the words lenza^ ^ male/ and 
nnale/ are sometimes used, as lenzd zd, ‘ a male 
im zd^ ‘ a female child/ 

ectives are indeclinable, and precede the substantive. 
Ex. : KarangcJiu bhiirmt, ' a big man.' 

is effected by the affix dsno/yigy than. There 
for the comparative and superlative 


Comparison 
are no separate signs 
degrees. 

Ex. : Nga denang he larangchu le. 

He is bigger tha7i I {lit* big than I). 

Kdnang bai kaufatio denmig bdto. 

Our father is the wisest of us all {lit. wise than us all). 

In Mac^ar, as in all other languages, when an adjective is 
used elliptically as an appellative, it takes the case-affixes just 
the same as a substantive. Thus lochu as an adjective means 
‘long,’ but as a substantive it means ‘the long (one),’ t.e. ‘a 

snake,’ and then takes case-affixes. 

Ex. : Lochu ke ngol detakd, ‘ I killed a snake. 

Nearly all adjectives end in cUi. This is also the form 
taken by the verbal noun, and adjectives may be formed from 
any verb in the language by adding this particle chu to the 
root: and similarly all adjectives may be made into vei s y 
droppino- the termination chii and affixing the usual ver a 
terminations; thus from hochu, ‘white,’ we may make bo-l^ 
ptt-.. mfianin" ‘ it is white, it was white,’ and so lorth. 
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{d). Or the affix is simply added to the word, this is more 
especially the case in monosyllables, as suo^ * of whom ? 

‘ by whom ? ’ 

There appears to be no certain rule for these changes. My 
two interpreters sometimes used one form, sometimes the other ; 
and no amount of eiKjuiry could elicit from them any definite 
■■ rule. 

Section 3. The Pbonoxjn. 

The personal pronouns exhibit more of an inflectional cha- 
racter tliaii any other part of the language. The genitive 
cases especially merit attention. 

First Person. 

Singular. Nom. I, ngd, ngac/m, ngdi^ ngoichu, 
Gen. Of me, 

r M 

All other cases are formed precisely as in nouns by adding 
case affixes to the form ngd, as ngd4akl ‘from me,’ ngd- 
sdthang, ‘ with me.’ 

Plural. Norn. We, kan, kankdi, kankou 
Gen. Of us, kdnang, hdnun, 

Acc* kanke, kankoke* 

Second Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Thou, ndi, nengi, Nom. Ye, ndhako. 

nang. 

Gen. Of thee, mo nango. Gen. Of you, ndhakun. 

Acc! j 

Mkun, the respectful pronoun of the second person, corres- 
ponds to the Hindustani “ Ap” or “ Huzur,” and must he 
distinguished from ndhakun, the genitive plural of nang. It 
is generally used in the nominative case only, and has no 
plural. 

The third person has three forms, hose, dse, ise. Of these 
hose is the ordinary ‘ he,' ‘she,' ‘it;' dse is used for distant 
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persons or things ; ise for things close at hand, i.e., ise is 
‘ this,’ dse is ‘ that.’ The declension is as follows : 

SINGULAE. 


Kom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


hose 

hochu 

Iioske 

etc. 


ise 

iehu 

ishe 

etc 


ase 

dchu 

dske 
etc. 


PLUEAL. 

Jfom. hosko 
Gen. hoskim 

j hoskoJce 
etc. 


isko dsko 
iskim dshm 


Acc. 


iskoke askoke 
etc. etc. 


su^su 


Tile forms ^cwKji^ and. liosi are used as instrumentals 
before the past tense of a verb, but I have given them as 
nominatives also, because they are all used before other tenses 
as well. In fact wjd, and ngdi seem to be used indifferently 
in all cases, both before transitive and intransitive verbs. 

The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronouns will 
be found in the dictionary. They have no inflection, but take 
case-afdxes in a perfectly regular manner. Those which end 
in 0 have no distinction between the nominative and genitive 

cases. .111 

The word sii, ‘ who,’ is Tibetan, and forms in the plural 

sii-sii, which is also a Tibetan formation, though in that 
language it means ‘ whoever,’ ‘ some. The declension is as 
bllows : — 

SEfatUAB. 

S'. 

Or. 

3. I 
icc. j 
Inst. 

Kos or kuSy 
kuche^ etc. 

In the word sura or suro, ‘ any-one/ an inversion some- 
times occurs in the accusative singular, suke-ra for siira-ke. 

Great regularity in the type, so to speak, of the pronouns 
exists in Magar ; this betrays the influence of Hindi. I give 
here a table showing these words. It will^ be observed that 
interrogatives commence with k or ku ; demonstratives with i 
for close, and a for remote, objects ; relatives with/. All this 
.3 clearly Hindi. Nothing of the kind occurs in Tibetan or 
its cognate langtiag<^, thotigh the* use of i for proximate, and 


su 

who ? 

su-ko, 

sit-0 

of whom 

su-kun 


t to whom 


su-ke 

( whom 

su-e 

sii-i 

by whom 

su-su-i 


PLXJEAL. 

su’-patta 


^ who is thus declined — G. kuso ; D. kmke or 


111111111 






a for remote demonstratives is a chiaracteristic of all langnages 
of the Turanian family, and is even observed in Sanskrit and 
some other Indo- Germanic languages,^ 

Some of the words in the following list are properly adverbs, 
but I insert them here in order to show the mechanism of the 
language in this respect at one glance. 

It will be observed, 1. That some of the expressions are 
Hindi, either pure or only slightly corrupted ; 2. That words 
of purely Tibetan origin exist side by side with Hindi or 
semi-Hindi forms. 


I Pronoun. 

Adverb i 
of Place. 1 

Adverb 
of Quality. 

Adverb 
of Direction. 

Pronoun and 
Adverb 
of Quantity. 

Adverb ; 
of Time. 

1 . . E m& 

He 

I Ise 

1 mia 1 
There 1 

Eosto 

Thus 

Isio 

Mote 

Thence 

lie 

Eorangehu \ 
So great ' 

Irangchii 

Eose hem 
Then 

Ise hem 

This 

Here {yahcm) Thus [aisd) 

Hence 

So great (J6E<i) 

Now 

. 

Ala\_g] 

Asto 

Ate 

Arangchti 

Ase bera 

That 

There 

Thus {waisd) 

Thence 

So great ( Utnd) 

Then 

Kos 

Kulalg] 

Kosto 

Kute 

■ 

Kurangchu 

{Shen) 

Who? 
j (also Sii) 

■Where ? 
{kahdn) 

How iijcaisd) 

Whence? 

How great ? 

When? 

Jds hem 

Josto 

deest 

deest 

Jos\dzoJe-8ii\ 


As {Jaisd) 



When ever 

w ho ever 

deest 




{Jo koi) 


Tosto 

So {taisd) 





Note 


-For further remarks see the section on Adverbs. 

Section 4. The Numerals. 

The Magar language possesses numerals only up to five ; 
from five onwards counting is carried on in Hindi. 

The numerals are — 

kat 
. nis' 
mm 
huli 
hmgc(> . 
chha 

sat I Hindi- 
etc. 

^ See on this subject CaldwelFs Dravidian Grammar, p. 338 et seqq. 
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of Tibetan or Himalayan origin, 
umerals in Tibetan,’- and all |ie 
a and tbe Burmese frontier. 

tbe final t of hat bas been 
In tbe form hmigles, ‘ one year,’ tbe A is 
Tbe ordinals are tbe same as 
ambers -whose cardinals are Magar 
smarked that ordinals are seldom, if 


Tbe first five nu 

and are connected 
hiU languages as f 

In tbe pbrase hah-eh, ‘ one day, 

changed into h. 
further modified into ng. 

Hindi, even for those nr 
pure; but it must be re: 

ever, used. k rr. 

Section o. 

as destitute of inflections as tbe noun, our 
encv of machinery for expressing times, 

er phases of action. This machinery con- 
4eao««. ot.ppa.M .yMes. The r»te of ^ 

TrllaWps Where exceptions occur to this 

C«.times very di«o«lt to evpkio,) 

■ must be premised that the Magars the ^ 
inaccurate and loose 

- -will elucidate this point 

/ according as tTie root 
vowel. 

2ni> Conjugation. 

^ To giv®-’ 

to bring.’ Td-ke to give. 

■' Td-hy 
Y" • 

' Yd-mo-ne* 

Yd-Ji-d. 

id-Jie. 

Yo^h-o. 

Wanting. 

Yd-nl 

Yd-mu or mo. 
Yd-cliu 


8 1. Tbe verb is 

^ /TTI • 

possesses J 
moods, and 
sists, as in 
verbs are 
rule, tbey are * 
ruptions or 
of two or more 
I have enc. 
verb below ; but it 
selves are very i i 

these forms. The remarks below 

more fully. . . ^ 

I 2. The verb falls into conjugations, 

terminates with a consonant or a ’ 

1st Conjugation. 

JRdJch-ke. 

‘ To bring/ 

Infinitive i 

Present 


Aorist 

Preterite 

Puture 

Imperative 

Do. 

Do. (respectful) 
Past participle 
Verbal noun 


ne vocauu.t»»j- , 

tegiaiiing ^itb. tbe vowel o. 
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§ 3. Bemarh. — 1. The forms of the present in le and 
kmg are used to denote future action which is to take place 
immediately, exactly like our English phrase ‘ 1 am going/ 
which, though present in form, is future in sense. 

Ex. : Mmigke sdtnang (for -‘lang), 

^ I will heat you^ (f.e. immediately). 

2. Lang is often pronounced nmig^ as in Bdtmng above. 

3. Le in rdlJi-k is the root of the verb le-Jce, ‘ to be / kmg 

is probably a contraction of le-ang = being-in. ^ Thus rdM- 
h would mean ' bringing-am/ and rdkh-lang^ ‘ bringing-am- 
in/ or 'I am in (the act of) bringing/ which accounts for its 
being used as an immediate future, as well as a present, 
tense. ■ ' 

4. The affix le is sometimes omitted, especially in short, 
abrupt sentences. Ex. : jai hi majdi, ‘ will you eat, or not 
which is for jgd-le [jdkle) from jydhe, "to eat' (pronounced 


5. I have called the form in -one the aorist because its 
time is indefinite. It is used with reference to past, present, 
or future occurrences. It appears to have sprung from the 
indefinite past participle in nu or mo with le added and 
changed into ne, a change of which other instances are found. 
It would thus be equivalent to " I have done,' as in ydmone, 
which would be == having given, ^=I am, "I am 
having given,' or "I. have given.' In the first conjugation 
rdhhone would be for rdkh\n\u-ne^ the n being slurred over 
or elided, and the short u changed into an obscure o. The 
following sentences will explain the nature and use of this 
form : — 

Past. Chini hose Mra md jdi mone. 

To-day he has eaten nothing. 

Future. Nungchu dangone, 

I will go and see {lit going I will see.). 

Present. JSfdkun kuldg ngumone. 

Where do you live ? 


^ The affix an^ is sometimes added without the I to express present time, as 
pasan^f 4t happens/ for 
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6 Tlie form of tlie imperative in. ni is used wlien addressing 
a superior, and is similar to tlie Hindi -nje m haitJmje, diye, 

‘ be pleased to sit, etc. ^ j • 

7 All verbs of tbe second conjugation, whose roots end m 
a change the vowel of the root into ^ in the imperativ^ and 
insert a soft h between that and the vowel of the affix, as 
ya-U yo-ho, gorU go-ho. This h can only be heard when aper- 
L speaks very distinctly, otherwise the imperative sounds 

like one syllable, yo, go. tt- j- 

8. The past participle is similar in use to the Hmdi par- 
ticiple in tor or to'Ae. ^ 

Ex.; Jaitno mngnd, ‘ having eaten, go.’ 

Hindi: A’totortoydo. 

It is much used in forming compound verbs thn latter ele- 
ment of which is formed by ydke, ‘to give, tohJce or toke, 

to place/ and other verbs. 

Ex, : Dasnii yake^ ^ to abandon. 

^V^ord for word Hindi 

Tag dime ngaphe, ‘to take aim.’ 

Word for word Hindi nislidna karke mdrnd. 

The words most frequently used to form compounds are— 
ydke to give. rahke to come. 

tohke to place. nungke to go. 

ngiike to sit, remain. rdkhke to bring. 

kahke to put. ^Ihke to take away, etc. 

These all take the preceding verb in the past participle. 

Ex. : Bherdimo foho. 

Fold up (R having folded put). 

9. The form in chu like that in one is used in a very vague 
lanner I apprehend that it is originally and properly the 
i a-nrl f>nrrPHnonds to the Hindi walla. In 

►rGSonr particiuit/ chau. ^ , 

■Hbetan Aflj/toTpronounced cMto) means ‘to become,’ and it is 
\ sible that this verb, which is used as an auxiliary in that 
neuaue mav be the origin of the affix chu. It is notable 
hat this* BvUable & found at the end - of a large majority 

t 4 * 



MeMe to be able 
Jdike to eat 
Gdke to drink 
etc. 


idea from actions are derived from verbs by adding chu to tbe 
root. Thus from 

comes hekehu able. 

„ jdichu eatable. 

drinkable, 
etc. 

I have therefore called this form a verbal noun. It is used 
with refei'ence to past, present, and future time, and in every 
variety of mood. A few examples will explain its use more 
readily than a long dissertation. 

1. Sose dimt tsdnchu, hiirelc din tsmid. 

How long ago was it ? 

Here tsdnchu is the verbal noun of tsdnke, ‘ to become,’ ‘ to 
happen,’ and the sentence therefore is literally, ‘that aflair 
happening’ Qiom se), or ‘ having happened how many days 
have been ? ’ 

2. JDdnra pdri Idgi rdkehu hdngks. 

They came formerly from beyond the hills. 

MdkcUu here strictly means ‘ [they are people] coming,’ or 
‘ comers,’ or ‘ who came,’ just like the Hindi dnewdld. 

3. Kuchi Urinchu ah ? * who sent it ?’ 

Kuehi — instrumental case of kos, ‘ who,’ ah, future of hke, 

‘ to be,’ used in the sense of ‘ may be.’ I should translate 
this, either ‘ who may be the ' sender ?’ (in which case 
Urinchu would be an active participle, and kuchi used irregu- 
larly for the nominative kos, just as ngdi, which is really an 
instrumental, is often used for a nominative) ; or ‘ by whom 
may it be sent ?’ where Urinchu would be used passively. 
In connection with this interpretation, observe the remarks 
on the formation of the passive voice in the next paragraph. I 
incline more to the first of these two interpretations ; the 
difficulty about kuchi is explained by a reference to Hindi. 
The influence of this language is so marked in Magar, that it 
may fairly be assumed that in trying to imitate the some- 
what intricate use of the instrumental as a nominative in the 
Hindi Me, in such phrases as ume.dekhd, ‘he saw,’ the Magara 
have fallen into the error, so commonly perpetrated by the 
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lower classes of Hindustanis, of using the instrumental out of 
place. As is well known, an ignorant Hindustani, in trying 
to talk classically, will often commit suck an error as ham ne 
dekhtd hai, or ham ne haithd. It may be pardoned to the 
simple Magars to have erred, where even their models are not 
always correct ; and this interpretation preserves to the form 
in chu its usual and appropriate active sense. 

10. The passive voice is not often used in Magar, it may 
he doubted if it really exists. The idea of a passive is a, some- 
what artificial one, and not necessarily inherent in the 
scheme of any language. It can scarcely be said to exist in 
Tibetan, or in Hindi, the two languages which are, so to 
speak, the parents of Magar. In both these languages a 
periphrasis, more or less arbitrary, is employed. The idea 
‘ I was beaten,’ is simply and quite as fully expressed by, ‘ he 
has beaten me.’ 

Md mingas dereng, nangJce detachu le. 

If you do not go, you will be punished. 

Here the object is in the accusative case, and the verb is 
active, literally ‘ thee beating is,’ ie., ‘ some one is (or will 
be) beating thee.’ 

This is one way of expressing the passive ; another is — 
lie md dangle, ‘ it cannot be seen from here.’ 

Literally ‘ hence not sees,’ i.e., ‘ one does not see (it) from 
here.’ 

A third method is in imitation of the Hindi — 

Kos he bhira nunga, ’who was sent?’ 

This is word for word the Hindi kisho hhejd gaya, t.e., the 
active preterite compounded with the verb mmgna, ‘to go,’ liter- 
ally ‘ who sent went.’ Both in Hindi and in Magar the 
person is often placed in the accusative, where logically the 
nominative should occur. 

The verb ngunke, ‘ to sit,’ is also used in forming the pas- 
sive. JDetakd ngud, ‘ he was beaten,’ literally, ‘ he sat 
beaten.’ 

. Inasmuch, then, as there is no separate form appropriated to 
the expression of the passive, we are justified in saying that 

. . , • .1 *1 A Tiyr „ ± .‘-i. 
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passive sentence round till he expresses the idea, looking, at 
it from the opposite point of view, by an active verb ; and if 
this cannot be done, will express the idea by one or other of 
the above periphrases or compromises. 

11. Eeciprocal, causal, and other forms of verbs found in 
cultivated languages, do not exist in this rude dialect. Hor 
are there any traces of a subjunctive, or potential, or optative 
mood. The list of verbal forms given above, comprises, it is 
believed, every verbal variation in the language. The sub- 
junctive is expressed simply by the indicative or primary 
form, sometimes with the addition of the word chmnj (or 
dden, or ddek), which apparently means ‘ then.’ 

12. The potential is resolved into two words — ‘ I may go,’ 
becomes I to go am able.’ The optative, ‘ may it be ! 
would be rendered ‘ I wish that it will be.’ 

13. Necessity, as in the phrase, ‘ I must go,’ is expressed 
by the paraphrase, ‘ to me to go is,’ ngdke nungke le. This 
form is also often used for a simple present or future, as ngd 
kdm zdtke le, ‘ I will do the work,’ (for zdtle). 

14. The verb leke, ‘ to be,’ is used as an auxiliary in the for- 
mation of the present tense. It is only found in three forms, 
■le, die, and lesd. Of these le is the present; die is strictly the 
futm-e, but is used as a present and potential ; ksd is used in 
affirmation. For the meaning of sd, see the chapter on 
expletives. 

15. The infinitive ends, as will have been seen, in he. This 
flffly is the same as the affix of the dative case of nouns, 
and in this respect resembles the use of ‘ to ’ in English ‘ to 
go,’ etc. In some cases a word in Magar is both a noun and 
verb, as Ihing, ‘ sing,’ and ‘ a song.’ Here IMngke means both 
‘ to a song,’ and ‘ to sing.’ 

Section 6. The Adverb. 

All nouns, whether substantive or adjective, may be used 
adverbially, which is the same as saying that where we in 
English would use an adverb the Magars use a noun, and this 
latter is the more correct way of putting it. By fitting 
foreign languages to the Procrustean bed of our own, we lose 






SECTioisr 8. Expletives, 


The syllables ra^ na^ sd, da^ s, and mi, are used to add 
emphasis and for other purposes. I have called them ex- 
pletives, because they have often no other meaning. 

§ 1. JRa (probably a corruption of the Tibetan dang, a par- 
ticle of affirmation)^ is added to aU forms of the verb, and 
appears to be simply emphatic, being inserted or omitted at 
the caprice of the speaker. 

Ex. : N’ga muling le ra, ^ I was hungry (I assure you).^ 
When added to nouns it is the same as da, * and/ 

By adding ra to the past tense of the verb a sort of indefinite 

^ Or from Tibetan rang, ‘ self,* <very/ ^indeed' 
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the principal, if not all, words of this class ; — da, ^ and f 
da ... . da, ^and .... also f ra, ^and;’ ki, "or;' parcmtu, 
" but,' " however ma, " no,' " not (Tib. ma). 

§ 2. " If ' is either not expressed at all, or inferred from the 
structure of the sentence. " If I see him, I will tell him' 
would be expressed, oske dangle ra, khahar ahe, ‘ I shall see 
him, I will tell him.' Here ra is properly an expletive, and 
adds force to the idea of seeing ; to make the idea more clear, 
a Magar would add the opposite contingency, "" I shall not 
see him, I will not tell him.' In ordinary colloquial Hindu- 
stani, a similar construction often occurs, as dekhen, to kahenge, 
literally, " I may see (him), then I will speak.' Much of 
course depends on the tone in which the sentence is uttered, 
and in a language which has no literature or written charac- 
ter, the construction of sentences seems always to proceed on 
the supposition that they will be spoken, and thus derive suf- 
ficient aid from the tone and manner of the speaker to make 
the meaning clear, without any great accuracy of expression. 

§ 3. I do not give a separate section to interjections. They 
are so few as not to merit separate notice. A low grunt, or 
"whew!' expresses surprise, assent, pleasure, and so forth. 
Ho, or 3q! Ho! is also used for affirmation, " yes.' For the 
rest, the " ahs' and " ohs,' and the like, are common in Magar, 
as in all other languages. 
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participle is formed, as hherdiara, ‘ tavmg folded tagdidra, 
‘haviri taken aim.’ I Have not given tMs form among tke 
verbal forms as it is not strictly one. It properly means ‘he did, 
and — ’ as in tagdidra ngdpd, ' lie took aim and shot. Ihis 
origin ’of the phrase appears, however, to have been over- 
looked, for it is now not considered incorrect to say hherdmra 
dlhnd ‘ fold it up and take it away,’ which literally would be 
‘ you have folded it and take it away rather a singular con- 

8 2. Na ; precisely similar to the Hindi na or nu, from 
which it is probably borrowed. It has no special meaning, 
but adds a certain emphasis to a sentence. Any one wo is 
accustomed to talk to the lower classes in India must have 
often noticed how, after a long sentence, an emphatic m ov 
m seems to complete the meaning. Thus t e qnes ion c ii % 
qiyd? seems incomplete to the ear, whereas chilh giya na. 

L complete and intelligible. I confess I cannot explam why ; 
but to my ear, and certainly to that of the peasant, the latter 
of the two sentences seems more correct, as the former soun s 

abrupt and incomplete. . 

8 3. 8d is only met with in the verb Me, to be, as g^clu 
U Id, ‘it is good.’ The three forms of this verb are U,aU, 
and lesd. Of these the first requires no explanation ; is 
properly a future, used as a present, chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in questions ; fes(f is the reply to dfe. ^ n , , , 

Ex. : Su die ? — ngo lai lesd, ‘ who is he ? ^he is my father. 

I 4. S is added to verbs in aU forms, but only in the second 
person. I at first thought that this was a trace of conjuga- 
tion, but I am now inclined to class it simply as an affix, be- 
cause I observe that it is as often omitted as not. You may 
B&jnang nungle, ‘thou goest,’ or nang nungle-s. ^ The^most 
frequent use of it occurs in short sentences, as hi zatle-s, ‘what 
will you do f’ ‘what are you doing?’ 

With regard to this expletive and ra, I found that the use 
of them was looked on as a characteristic of individuals rather 
than a necessity of the language. One of m.y interpreters, 
Juhur Singh, interspersed his conversation with them much 
more abundantly than, the other; and when I enquired into 
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the matter, I was told, with much laughter, that Juhux 
Singh was a tliega icdld ; in other words, that the insertion of 
these tliegds or ‘ tags,’ was a weakness of his, just as there are 
some Englishmen who seem unable to get through a sentence 
without saying, ' Don’t you see,’ ‘ don’t you know,’ and so 
forth. 

§ 4, Mi is prefixed to words denoting parts of the human 
body, and is the Tibetan for ‘ man.’ In a short vocabulary 
of Magar, I find ‘ head,’ mitalu ; ‘ nose,’ mimlm ;’ ‘ bone,’ 
niirhos} etc., etc., the fact being that the real words are re- 
spectively tcilU) udhcij and Thos j as is shown, not only by the 
meaning of 7 ni, but also by the fact that in speaking ot my 
head,’ a Magar would say ngo talu, not wjo mi talu. I have 
omitted this prefix from the dictionary. 


Section III. Sentences. 

The sjTitax of the Magar language is so simple that I have 
thought it better to insert the following sentences, instead of 
writing a separate chapter on composition. 

It will be seen that any peculiarities in the construction of 
the sentences are explained in the foot-notes, and it appears 
to me that a better idea of the language will be obtained in 
this way, than by a long string of rules and exceptions. 

These sentences were taken down accurately from the 
mouths of the interpreters ; and each sentence has been re- 
peated and gone over several times, to ensure perfect correct- 
ness. Our medium of communication was the form of Hindi 
spoken in Ohumparun. It is possible, therefore, that some of 
the sentences may have been influenced by the idiom and 
artificial arrangement of the Hindi, but as I varied my form 
of words three or four times in reciting the sentence, and be- 
sides gave elaborate explanations and illustrations of the exact 
phrase I required, I trust the influence of the Hindi has been 
reduced to a minimum. The foot-notes are the results often 
of a very long conversation on each sentence, and I often pro- 
posed other ways of putting it, which were rejected by the 

^ Hodgson erroneously mirydrm, wHch is used smsu ohscceno. 
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Ma<-ars as unidiomatical. The sentences, as they stand, may, 
therefore, in spite of their deviations from the rules in the 
Grammar, he relied on as faithful reproductions of the Magar 

idiom. 

Come quickly. 

Please to come Htker, sir. 

Bring fire. 

Bring water. 

I am bringing water. 

I am going to bring water. 

I have brought water. 

What is your name ? 

Where is your house ? 

My house is at Tannung. 

How far is Tannung from here ? 
It is very far. 

It is five days’ journey. 

I must go there. 

Come to my house. 

Give me food. 

Give him money. 

Gut down this tree. 

Cut up the wood. / 

I will not cut it. 

I cannot cut it. 


Tsanre 

Ndhm ila rani} 

Mlion Tuklio (raikhniy respectful). 

J)i rdkho {radklmi^ respectful). 

JSFgd di rdJchle, 

Wgd di rdhhhe mingle. 

Di rakhd. 

l^migo drvnm ale} 

Nango in kulcde} 

J}[go im Tannung die} 

Ite Tannung kurih los le} 

Dhere los le. 

Bang a dim lam le,^ 

Ngd} dlag nungke le, 

Kdnang imang'^ rani, 

JSfgdkejydke^ ydni, 

Eoska rufiya ydni. 

Ise shing cheo. 

Shing hhaso. 

Ma chele} 

Wgd chu clieke ma hekle}^ 

1 l^dikim respectful form of pronoun of 2iid person, takes the respectful form of 
the ^rb, rdni instead of rdnd, which is used in commanding an infenor as m 

sentence generally placed last, howeyer 

long the sentence, and personal pronouns first. 

4 ^srf^would toe been more correct, hut die was probably used in consequence 
of ite occurring in the question. Observe that Tanwmy has no affix, ibis is 
probably omitted, because Tanmng-ang would sound badly, or m imitation of the 

Literally, ‘ Of five days a road (it) is.* The affix of the genitive is appended 

onlv to the latter of the two words * five days.' -xr 

^ 7 por Egd-he. Case affixes are often omitted in long sentences. NungJce le, 

lit. ‘ to go it is,’ i.6., ‘ I must go.’^ 

8 Xmang, lit. ‘ In mv house,’ we should say, into. , , -o- +-u z.^ 

9 Jydhl pronounced Ja^ke, * to eat,’ lit. / give me to eat. ^ Here the affix ^ 
.4 to * common to nouns and verbs explains itself. Compare Hindi khane ko do. 

lo’ Che le, ‘ I cut,’ present, used with a future sense. There is much vagueness 
on the subiect of time in the Magar mind. , 
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Wdlcun^ hirih 'har'khd Uand. 

How old are yon ? 

Sose aehu^ irmng le. 

He is in Lis Louse. 

As ma haklc,^ 

It is not possible. 

Tsdnre tsdnre^ %ato. 

Work quickly. 

Ma sliele ngokhu,^ 

I do not Lear. 

Mlke^ nang retd ? 

Why did you laugL ? 

Nga sdtkang mmghe pasdJ^ 

Will you go witli me ? 

Jal ki rndjatJ 

Will you eat, or not ? 

Xdnghang^ (lulislike mmgle. 

I am going to walk in the village. 

Hose imJaki rdliang}^ 

He Las come from the Louse. 

Hi nge le. 

do you want ? 

Kdnang hai sMd, 

My father is dead. 

Hose kam Ihjdmo mmgcu 

Having flnisLcd the work, Le 
went away. 

Hat kam zatke rdJid, 

I Lave come to work. 

JSfgeike dl kdsniV^ rdklio. 

Water the cattle. 

Ghorake ddna kdsd ki md kdsd. 

Have you given the horse grain 
or not ? 

Hosko kula mingle. 

Where are they going ? 

Hosko imang'^'^ nungle. 

They are going to their home. 

Hoskun Idngliayig'^'^ kulag die. 

Where is their home ? 

Fihin yidhakim imang ralile}^ 

I will come to your house to- 
morrow. 

Hag ngtike gipaliii ma 

This is not a nice place to sit in. 

Jaike Ihja ki ma Ihel^ 

Is dinner ready 


^ Nd/mn is indeclinable. The sentence is literally * To you how many years 
have been.’ » 

2 There is no reflexive pronoun, lit. * He of-him in-house is.’ 

3 Lit. ‘ that cannot (be)/ 

* Tsdnre doubled for emphasis. 

® Personal pronoun put last for emphasis. 

s Dative case of hi, ‘ what/ lit. * for what/ 

Lit. ^ with-me to go has it pleased TMa construction is used because the 
question implies will, ‘ do you wish to go ?’ 

s Short fovjatk. Vide sec. 5, § 3, 4. 

® For Imighmg-ang, the affix is omitted, perhaps to avoid repetition of sounds ; 
but more probably because a Magar never inserts affixes, if he can make his mean- 
ing clear without them. 

^0 Raliang, a form of the present. Vide Sect. 5, § 3, Bemark 3. The affix 
ang is common to nouns and verbs, and means ‘in,’ rahang therefore is ‘coming- 
in.’ Observe that the verb is almost uniformly placed at the end of the sentence. 

I)i kdske, ‘ to feed with water.* In the next sentence, ddna kdsd, * to feed 
with grain.’ The sentence shows how much use is made of Urdu words in Magar. 

^2 After verbs of motion the affix in ang is often used. 

Lit. ‘ Yillage/ See sec. 5, remark 1. 

Lit. ‘ Here to sit pleasant not is.* 

‘ To eat has been prepared or not prepared;’ hhe contraction for hhyd, past 
tense of hhydke, ‘ to prepare.* This contraction is merely euphonic. 
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Make ready quickly. 

Show me the way. 

Which is the road ? 

It is ready. 

I know nothing. 

He is from another village. 

Give me some goafs flesh to eat. 
Make a wall of stone along the cliff. 
Bo not go there, you will fall. 
Give me a day’s wages, then I 
will work. 

Turn the dog out of the house. 
That man’ s clothes are old and torn 
Help me. 

He took away the money from me. 
Put the pot on the fire. 

There is a fair in that village to- 
morrow. 

NTo, it is over, why should I go ? 


Tsdnre tsdnre Ihjo. 

Ngalze Idm tdnaJcnil yoTio. 

Kom^ lam die? 

Tahjar tsand? 

JVgoi elm Idrd md whdrle. 
Fdrcltu^ Imighang Ihurmi h- 
NgdJce hliasi muliid? jdike %6ho* 
Llimigo iewdl hliardlang Msq, 
Hola md lolidnd hhorlidU, 

JTdhel? ngdhe Ihdra yohoy ngd 
hamjathe le, 

Iming elm cliiknu ^dni, 

Aclm larliin piirdno chya? h sd, 
JSfgdhe hal yani. 

Km cJdnF rupiya IcJiusnii did, 
TdolochiX^ chuM taking toko. 

Pikin ose langJiang ha%ar lash UP 


Md; laslinu lliyd 


1 Kose for Us or hus, * which?' m emphatic e or i is constantly added to pro- 
nouns. It is a ihegd or expletiTe, and is not essential to the meaning. 

A7(?, not le or lesd^ as it is a question. See chap. 1, sec. 8, § 3. 

3 Tmnlce differs from just as ^become’ differs from ‘be.’ 

^ Farchii, le. ‘from the other side’ (to wit, ‘of the valley’). All the Magar 
country being mountainous, a man from another village naturally comes across a 
valley. 

^ Sign of the genitive omitted. See sec. 2, § 1, remark 2. 

6 Kahek^ ‘ one day/ is apparently indeclinable. In this sentence it is in the 
genitive case. It is contracted or corrupted from Jsat, ‘ one/ and eh^ which pro- 
bably means ‘ day.’ I cannot find in Tibetan any word which seems connectable 
with this according to any canons of relation of sounds. Nor does any word exist 
in the hill languages which is like this. The/Pibetau zhag is the nearest. ^ I 
incline to the idea that the word eh is an expletive or meaningless addition which 
has acquired by habit the sense of ‘ day.’ If any one should object to the word 
‘ meaningless/ I would remind him that in the Turanian family there exist many 

f eneric affixes which are really of no use to the general meaning of the sentence 
ut merely serve to mark the class of objects to which the word belongs. This is 
one of them. They say nisek^ ‘ two days/ etc., though the word for ‘ day’ is din 
in Magar. . ■ 

’’ Past tense of chike or cheke^ ‘ to cut, tear.* 

8 Ghinih.eixe evidently means ‘from.’ It is, however, the only instance I have 
found of its use. It has a suspicious resemblance to the Hindi chhin lena^ ‘ to 
take by force,* It would be too much to assert, however, that this was the 
real origin of it. 

^ Chu is here quite an expletive, and used similarly to ngot cM. Perhaps some- 
thing in the original meaning of the word may account for its having this quasi- 
adjectival form. 

Affix ang^ omitted. 

' Lash le, literally Hindi Ugtd halt which is quite untranslatable. 

Lit. ‘ Having occurred it is completed ,' — JELo cJmkd^ Hindi idiom again. 
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Wahalcoi hilag ngumom. Where do you live ? 

dldg ngumng janmo dmHiorSdsa) I have lived there all my life. 

Wgo janmo tUt hola na ah ngo That is my native place, and my 
iaha ko hoh ngund nesd.^ father lived there. 

SipaMkonammtke whdrh. Do you know the work of a 

soldier? 

Mng U lam IJiog dM.^ Why did you run away ? 

Ndlakol hhogdishnii mmgle, ;pUr If you run away, you will he 
gjioym rdhUe^ caught again. 

Bm thor mosL^ Whose bullocks were stolen ? 

JSfgowlumawMrlejSuramdhhosL I do not know, I did not steal 

any. 

JSbse dhut tsanehil lurih din How long ago was it ? 
tsand,^ 

Nisei tsand^ Two days ago. 

Bosle md sdtni, rakcM parantu Ho not beat him, but do not let 

md ddso. 

Mose Ihushi hhdtd ma rdhd der- If he will not come quietly, tie 
lieng^ hut chdlcnu rdlhni. his hands. 

JPiUn ddi huhm. To-morrow I wiU give orders. 

mh nmg ris hhemones,^ (or Why have you committed the 
Ichyd). crime? ^ 

Ngd muling lerd, hose Ihata^jatke I was hungry, and I asked him 
ngemone. for food. 

Ease md yaha. He would not give [me any]. 


1 Lit. ‘ Of me the birth there Meed was^ 
is an expletive: see 
used for a past, there being 
at the end of the sentence, 
nasals, is pronounced nesd, 
relation. This is a ^ ^ 

Chinese, and the Hill languages in a 
iggund is for ngu with the expletive na\ 
fuller form for ngu le, 

3 See chap 1, sec. 2, § 4 (c). 

^ Bhogdisd, past tense of Mogdishke. ^ ^ 

frequentative sense ; also generally convey the idea of motion. . 

^ Lit. ‘ Ton having-fled go, again having-caught he brings. The idea ot it 
is not expressed, being involved in the general idea of the sentence. See chap. 1 
sec. 7, 6 2. There is no passive, consequently the phrase, ^ You will be caught 
has to be expressed by * (some-one) catches you/ See chap. 1, sec. 5, § 3, remark 1( 
® Khosd, lit. ‘ he stole." Passive again expressed by active. _ 

® Lit. ‘ That event happening, how many days were/ See sec. 2, § 3, rem. y. 


chap. 1, sec. 8, § 2. J^le, though really a present, is here 
’ ‘ no past tense of lelsej ‘to be;* in the same way 765a 
which, probably from the influence of the preceding 

Xo is a generic appellative added to nouns sipifying 

strictly Turanian characteristic, and is found in Tibetan, 
•” ' ‘ far more elaborately developed formi 

the phrase ngund nesd is a longer and 
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nom^ ra At night I went to Ms house, 
i nimgd and having cut a hole in the 

mu rdhh- wall, I entered and stole all 

his grain. 

r ise Mm If you let me off now, I will not 
do so again. 

ler idle You must pay double the value 
g mingle of the property you have 
stolen, and you will be im.- 
prisoned for one year. 

This is a hard punishment, my 
[wife and] children will star ve. 
Who cares? All thieves must 
be punished. 


Wgdke larangehu sdsana ydlid^ ngo 
zdrAho jydhe hdhir sM le. 

Mi Fattii^ khisle sazd 

mile pdrdikJ 


YOOABULAET, 


A, art. kat (one). 

Abandon, v. d(hke,ddsnu y- (T.d'«s), 
Able, adj. hekeku. 

Abie, to be, v. liekke. 

Above, pr, taking (aff.), adv. dhem' 
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Affair, s. dMt. 

After, pr. nhun Ug^ used both of 
time and place. 

Again, adv. phir (h. (t. 

phir). 

Age, s. no word, they say 
havMt tsand, how many years 
have passed (to you) ; for : how 
old are you ? 

Aged, adj. burhdsiu (H. with 
T, tJise ?). 

Ague, s. kam dsaro (e. WR[T)- 

Aid, V. moto z- (h. hal 

Aid, s. bal, madad (p. 

Air, s. tunydlf tsdro, nyamsu (t. 
nybnasuy lit. sun-place). 

Aim, s. tdg dike, tagdimo ngdpke. 

Alarm, v. birid y-, birike, 

Alann, s. birid (t. bre^). 

All, adj. pattUy patto. 

Allow, V. ydke (i.e. to give, as 
is used in H.). 

Alone, adj. Idkat, mildkat (m. 
compound of Id side and kat 
one). 

Along, pr. (by the side of), ang 
(aff.). 

Alter, V. tJietkey tJiet rdklike. 

Always, adv. hardam (p. 

And, c. da, ra (t. da, dar). 

Anger, s. ghiissa (a. rhis. 

Angiy, adj. rMsohu, 

Animal, s.jiwdt (H, 

Ankle, s. goli gdthd (h. 
irraL round joint). 

Anklet, s. kali, Jidnri, hadd, 

A jr'T T 


Annoyed, to be, v. dikk le dike 
(i.e. to say, it is a trouble). 
Another, adj. pdrcM (lit oppo- 
site). 

Answer, s. uttara (h. 

Answer, v, uttara y-, or uttaar 
hirmke. 

Ant, s, mhdr (p* j ^>«) ; white ant, 
gara (t. grdma). 

Anyone, pron. sura, suro. 
Anything, pron. hira. 

Apart, adv. farak (a. ^j^), losh. 
Ape, s. laku, phorzochu. 

Appear, v. ddngke, pherke. 
Appearance, s. ddngd, 

Apple, s. (p. in H. 


Apply, V. (ask for) nyeke, (as a 
bandage) molke, (in a general 
sense) le dike. 

Approach, v. rdhke, tdke. 
Approve, v. man (h. ^if), paske, 
(they say ngo man pasone, lit. 
‘ it reaches my mind,’ for, ‘ 1 ap- 
prove of it’ 

Arable, adj. bdri, Tiyd (see Field). 
Arise, v, soke. 

Arm, s. pdkhurd. 

Arm-pit, s. kdkhi (h. ^^), 


Around, pr. ds pdsang (H. 
kherep. 

Arouse, v, sotakke, ngdkakke. 
Arrange, v. kdske. 

Arrest, v. gkoke, 

AiTive, Y. tdke, td rdhke, tdrhke 
(corruption of the last preceding 
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Arrogant, adj.jfaritffiA by Bhotias, not by Magars) 

Arrow, s. Mtf (h. myd^ motso, dotso, dotsd, 

(t. mdd). Barber, s. ndu, huIchtL 

Artisan, s. Imrmi (h, Bare, adj. nanga (h. "ilirf)* 

As, adv. Josfo^ as .... so, josto Bark, s. (of a tree), bokrd 
.... iosto. Barley, s. t^di {Jai, H. ^). 

Ascend, v. kdike, Mlhke (t, kal)^ Basket, s. dhdli^ dkiktd, giving^ 
Ashamed, adj. kharak cM. gyiL 

Ashamed, to be, v. kMrakke (t. Bathe, v. Iiurke, reslike, 
khre\) Battle, s. lardi (h, 

Ashes, s. rMp, Be, v. leke (t. lags, pr. Idi), 

Asleep, adj. mmdiiL tsdnke. 

Ask, V. ginke, sodke (t. shod). Become, v. tsdfike. 

Assist, see Aid, Beam, s. (of a tree), taklita (p,), 

At, pr. ang (aC). ' shing. 

Attack, V. sdtke rdlike (lit. to come Bear, v. (carry), dlhke, bdtke, 
to hit). ko}ike\ (bear children), zdke. 

Avarice, s. lalacM (h. Bear, s. hlidlu (h, ^T^)* 

fioyi^o, ’ Beat, v, detakke, sdtke (t. sod ] , 

Avoid, V. kherke. ^kike (t, shig), eheke. 

Awake, to he, v. soke (t. srung,. Beautiful, adj. sheehu, 
pr, sung, to watch). Bee, s. tsdka. 

Awake, adj. sochu. Beehive, s* sJimg ghos (lit. tree- 

Axe, s. druL wax). 

Before, pr, nhdslak, ngdslak. 

Beg, V. nyeke, ngeke (pres. 
Baboon, s. dheMa, ngange, imper. nyoho, ngoho. 

Back, s. tzhang, pnst ngdkd). 

Back, adv. pher (h. %)- Begin, v. drambho ssdtke, Imke 

Bad, adj. ma shechu, ma gipehu, (lit. to attach, adhere ; *It began 

ma zahehu (lit. not good, not to be ; ’ lake lasone, i,q. Hindi 

pleasant, not right). hone lagd). 

Bag, s. thaili (h. j Behind, pr. nhunldg. 

Bake, v. pMnke, Believe, v. no word ; they say, ‘ 1 

Bald, adj. thdp, think it is true.’ 

Ball, s. goU (h. Belly, s. tuk (t. Ito, pr. to). 

Bamboo, s. huk (t. myug, pr. Belong, v. no word ; they say, * It 

is to me^ ngdke le, for, ‘It be- 
longs to me.^ 


Bandage, s. (worn round the legs 
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namm rahle) ; with the mouth, 
mhnt he (t. bud). 

Blue, adj. nild (H. ^^T)- 
Blunt, adj. ma retchu (lit. not 
sharp). 

Board, s. (of wood), pird, plrM, 
Boast, V. no word ; they say, ' to 
talk big/ 

Boat, s. dong (H. ^'sn). 
Boatman, s. malldli (f.), mdnjhi 


Beloved, adj. rOy piyaro; see To 

love. 

Below, pr. mhdgldg. 

Belt, s. potohd. 

Bend, v. drjahke. 

Beneath, pr. mhdihing (aff.) 

Benefit, 

Beat, adj. drjahekuy terM (H,). 
Berry, s. genrd. 

Beside, adv. hherep, hhdtd (aff.). 
Besides, adv. dwdi (H.). 

Between, pr. Mch (H.). 

Bewitch, v. 


Body, s. no word ; they say, tuk 
tzhangy i.e. back and belly. 

Boil, V. pinhe (lit. to cook). 

Boil, s. dsungmd (also, a sore of 
any kind). 

Bold, adj. hholiu. 

Bolt, s. hamy gazwdr, turn. 

Bolt, V. ham y-. 

Bone, s. rMs, ros (t. ruswa). 
Book, B. pustah (H. y^^). 

Bom, to be, v. janmo tsanhe (h. 


johhand z- 

aff. he). 

Beyond, pr. pdr, pdrcku. 

Big, adj. harangcM, 

Bind, V. chyakkey 
eking). 

Bird, s. gwkd (t. wya ) ; birds 
generally, tsara-tsaringi. 

Birth, s, janmo (h. W^)- 
Bit, s. (piece), tuhrd (h.), of a 
horse, haziyd (h.). 

Bitch, chu-mdn (t. chkimo). 

Bite, v. syakki jikke (lit. “cut 
with teeth "). 

Bitter, adj. birichu. 

Black, adj. ckikcJiu, 

Blacksmith, s. kdmi (h. 

Blame, s, nindd (H.). 

Blaze, s. mhen (lit. fire). 

Bleed, v. kid rakke, or laske, or 
paske. 

Blind, adj. no word; they say, 
* he does not see,’ md dangone. 
Blood, s. hid. 

Bloom, V. ear 


chekke (t, 


Borrow, v. rini lake (H. or 

T. Tin), 

Both, pr. no word ; they use 
i.e. two. 

Bow, s. hdngd. 

Bow, v. no word; the Magar 
stands upright and salutes with 
the hand to the forehead. 

Bow, s. dhanuh (H.) ; bow-string, 
tdndo. 

Bowels, s. tuk (lit. belly. I ques- 
tion if the Magar is aware that 


Box, s. mnddk (a. 

Bov. s, zdzdko^ lenzdzd. 


rdhke (lit. Boy, s. zdzdko, lenzdzd. 
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Business, s* Mm (h* 

Busy, adj. Mm mtehu. 

But, adv. parantu (s. 

Butterfly, s. wMmd, 

Buttock, s. t$dk. 

Buy, V. loke, lomo rdklike (t. nyoB), 
By, pr. (near) ang (aC), kMU 
(aff.) ; by means of, A (aff.). 


Brain, s. no word. 
Bran, s. tuptd^ 


oreatii, s>. awmt. tti. ^ ^ 

^ J / 7 7. s. hacM (n. W)» 

Breathe, v. Laske. ^ 

Breech^ s, putd^ tmk. ‘ jur^^ 

,1V Call, V, argakOj drgamo rdklike^ 

Breeches, s. salwdr (r. yetke 

Bribe, L gUs (h. 

Bribe, v. ghis ]/-. ^ Mglind. 

Brick, s. int (n. ^3^)- able) hekke. 

Bridge, s. sangJio (t. «am), Cane, s. rf. 

jalanghu. ^ Carve, v. (engrave) hhuto bhardike. 

Bridle, s. lagdm (p. Cap, s. iopi (h. 

Briglit, adj. jhalak (h. Capture, v. ghoke. 

Bring, v. rdkhke. Care, s, tsankd. 

Broad, adj. gaz (p.J-f ). Care, v. tsanke'y tsannu z--. 

Brother, s. bhai (h. wt;)- Careful, adj, tsaunu. 

Brow, s. mikpus. Carpenter, s. karmi, sM-karmL 

Bruise, v. ngukke. Carry, v. kokke (t. kgur), bdtke. 

Brush, v.jhdr dike. dlkke. 

Bud, s. Mr (lit. flower). Cartouche, s. kdrtds (English thro’ 

Buffalo, s. (male) rdngho, merkang ^yj ^) . 

lochu (lit. long horns) 5 female, Cast, v. Ibke, lomo 
bhainsl (h, %*^)- Caste, s. thar. 

Build, V. kdske (t. has). Castle, s. garhi (h.) 

Bull, s. thor, plior. Cat, s. mthu. 

Bullet, s. goli (h. Catch, v. ghoke. 

Bundle, s. kumlo, gantd. Cattle, nkyet^ thor nhyet. 

Burden, B. bkosa, bojhd Cause, v, yake (lit. give), zatke 

Burn, V- (as fire) mMtke (t. bud ) ; (lit. make), 
burn the dead, isoke (t. tsos. Cause, s. (no word), 

nr. ifsoih Oi^ve, ordrh. 
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Companion, s. Idpha (m. Id ‘ side/ 
plia ‘ person ’). 

Complain, y^Jirydd z- (p. 
Complete, v. purd z~ (h. *^1). 
Condemn, v. sdsand z-^ (h.) 

Consult, V. moto z-, 

Gookj Y, pMnke. 

Copper, s. tamhd (h. 

Cord, s. rassi (h. 

Corn, s. ge7'd, ndrL 
Cost, s. blido (h. 

Cover, V. hohke^ 

Cough, V. mke (t. sw’). 

Count, V. Mike. 

Country, s. Imigliang (lit. village), 
de 8 (h.) 

Courage, s. bhola. 

Courageous, adj. hlioliu. 

Cow, s. nhyet^ nyet. 

Coward, s. biricJiu, khapkdrchu. 
Crime, s. m, tM^ (emphatic). 
Crop, s. (no word). 

Cruel, adj. dukM (h. 

sand (h.) 

Cry, V. rliapke. 

I Cunning, adj. tsannd. 

' Custody, s. kaid (a. aJ>)* 

Custom, s. tsdl (h. 

Cut, V. oMke (imp. cho) (t. ehod, 
pr. cAo’), detakke. 


Chaff, s, taptd, bMs (ii. '3^1 )• 
Chain, s. (for prisoners) sangU, 
(as an ornament) galphandd 
(h.), neL 

Chain, v, sangld y-. 

Chair, s. mez (p. 

Challenge, v. tdU y- (h-) 

Charm, s. (incantation) jokhand 
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Double, adj- (no word ; nk, ‘ two, 
is generally used). 

Doubt, s. duhdd (h.). 

Down, pr. mMglag, 

Dream, v. mMngnmig dangke. 
Dress, bilhhe. 

Drink, v. gdke (imp. goko ) ; get 
drunk, mliorke. 

Drinkable, adj. gdcMl- 
Drive, v. blmsakke, bimsaknu y-, 
tvhdshke. 

Drown, v. thdke (imp. thand). 
Drunk, adj. mhord. 

Dry, adj. tsohd, tsokakd. 

Dry, V. tsniiakke (imp. tsohakna). 
Dumb, adj. 

Dusk, s. (no word). 

Dwell, V. ngttke. 

Dye, V. rang dike (r. 


Dawn, s. goraku 
Dead, adj. sMa, 

Dear, adj . role^ piyaro (h . f^PETPCT) - 
Death, s. (no w'ord). 

Debt, s. rhin (h. or T. riu)* 
Decay, v. gitke* 

Deceive, v, dike (h. -m). 
Deep, adj. litpeML 
Deer, s. kke^ 

Delay, s. ileri (H.) 

Delay, s. deri r- (h. ^10'). 
Delight, s, yuan paske. 

Demon, s. bMf,pisdcM (h.’Pi'SJT’^) . 
Den, s. ordydi. 

Depart, v. saydshkCf mmgkc* 
Descend, v. mhdglag rdhke. 
Desire, v. clialtd dislike* 

Despair, v. udds U* 

Destroy, v. nds kliardb rr-. 
Dew, s. namzds* 

Die, V. shihe (impt shmd, used as 
a term of abuse) (t. shiba)* 
Different, mlppJiarak (a. ^ 

Dig, V. kohke* 

Dirt, s. risk* 

Dirty, adj. risky iL 
Dish, s. tkdli (h. 

Dishonest, adj. tkag (h. "S^)* 
Distil, V. hdtke* 

Distance, s. los^ losk, ddr. 

Divide, v. ptmgke, pwngnu y- (t. 
phung)* 

Do, V. ^dtke (t. dsad) ; to be done, 
olke (it is done = ho ckukd'j 


Each, pr. kat hat* 

Ear, s. kepj nakep. 

Earring, s. karnphdl (h.) giu, 
chipte gyu. 

Earth, s. Jkang, zhang, jyd (t. 
jU,jhmg)* 

Ease, s. drim (?P. drdm 

East, Bjd}.pdrb (h. 

Easy, adj. drim (I am uneasy, 
drim ma lesd)* 

Eat, V. jyake (pr. jdike, imp. jo, 
Jl/o,Jyani (t. sa). 

Eatable, Kdp jdichu, jydchil* 

Egg, s. andd (h.) rhu* 

Eight, V. dtk (derivatives, eighty 
etc., as in Hindi). 

Eject, V, cMJche^ chiknuy-* 


Doctor, s. ngochu, bald (h.) 

Dog, s. chu (t. khyi, pr. chhi). 
Door, s. galam, (t. [s] go; perh. 
with lam, ^ road,’ added). 
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Elder, adj. hArJid, jdfh (h, > 

^ 3 )- 

Elephant, s. UtU (h.) ; young 
elephant, UdivL 
Eleven, s. igdra (h. 

Empty, adj. marling, muling. 
Empty, V. morling 
Encampment, s. hds (h. W)- 
End, s. ant (h, ^^)- 
Enemy, s. bairi (h, ^'^)- 
Enjoy, V. khdsh U (p. 

Enough, adv. has (p- 
Enter, v, hMtari nungke. 

Entire, adj. pattd. 

Entreat, v. nyehe* 

Equal, adj. harabar 
Escape, v. kherhe {vide fly). 

Even, adj. kliata. 

Even, adv. ra (aff.). 

Evening, s. sdnjJi (h.) nahilam 
(lit. road of night), nammard 
(lit, day-sinking). 

Every, adj. patta^ patto. 

Evil, adj. ma sechu [vide bad). 
Ewe, s, blieri (h. 

Exact, adj. Icatdi, kateeM (lit. 
agreeing). 

Exactly, adv. katdi (fr. kat ‘one^). 
Except, adv. siwdi (h. iwt:)- 
Exclaim, v. drgake^ sdrhe hdk 
pardike, sdrhe clidkke. 

Explain, v. bujhodike (h. 

Express, v. (as oil, etc., in a mill) 

cMpk^, 

Eye, s. mik (t. mig). 

Eyebrow, s. hhuin (h.) nfdk pdsy 
point on ditto, bhobat (s. 


F 

Face, s. nyer (t. ngor). 

Fact, s. drtimg, dMU 
Fail, V. nia Jiekke. 

Fair, adj. sechu. 

Fair, s. hd^dr (p. 

Fall, V. khor&like (imp. kliordhnd) 

khorhke. 

Fallow, adj. banja (h. ^SEfT)- 
False, adj. lutssd. 

Falsify, v. dhdd dike. 

Family, s. zazako (lit. children 
like (h. ^T^5^T)- 
Fang, s. syak. 

Far, adj. los^ losli. 

Fast, adj. khernil (lit. having run) ; 

fast ! , int. tsdnre tsdnre. 

Fat, adj. deshu, dheshu. 

Father, s. bai (t. pha). 

Fault, s.pyal (a. Jjti). 

Favour, s. dayd (h. ^). 

Fear, v. birike (t. bre^). 

Fear, s. birid (t. id.) 

Feed, v. (trans.) kdske; (intrans.) 
jydke (t. za). 

Fell, V. (a tree) phushke^ ckahke. 
Fence, s. berhd (h. %T)- 
Fetch, V, dlhke^ dlhnu rdkhke. 
Fetter, s. nel. 

Fever, ^.jdrd^ tap (h. cl'^l). 

Few, adj. thore (h. '3^'^!)* 

Field, s. hyd (irngated), bari (not 
irrigated). 

Fight, v.punke (t. phang^^ to hurt.^) 
Fight, s. (expressed by the verb). 
Fill, V. zdpkcy zdpnn gdpke 
(used of water only). 
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Find, V, hMthe (used intransi- 
tively like Hindi milnd ) . 

Finger, s^ungliyanguld 

Finish, v. olkey hTiyahe (t. by as). 

'Fivy gydng shing} 

Fire, s. mhen (t. me), (pr, as 
though written in h. ¥^). 

Fireplace, s. mhendrtung (eontr. 
into 7ny dr fling). 

Firewood, s. mhenshing. 

Fish, s. dlsid; the following are I 
names of various kinds of fish 
found in the rivers of Nepal: 
sahdr, ter, gardi, hodi, Jiile, 
jingd, tongri. I am unable to 
identify any of them. 

Fisherman, s. digesehii (con. into 
digeshlU). 

Fist, s. mhdrki ; blow of fist, 
ghussd (h.) 

Five, s, hangd. 

Flag, s. nislian (p.) 

Flay, V. tsdld donu 

Flesh, s. misMd. 

Flower, s. sdr. 

Flower, v. sar shyake. 

Fly, V. kkerke. 

Fly, s.jingma, mos, dans (h.). 

Fold, V. bher dike 

Food, B.jdike (verb used as subst) 
{T.Jas, pnjai). 

Foot, s. ml 

For, pr* ke (aff.). 

Ford, 8# Jangdr. 


Forehead, s. mitdr. 

Foreign, adj. pardesi (h. 

Forest, s. sMng artung (lit. wood- 
place). 

Forget, V. ydd ma le. 

Forgive, v. daske (lit. let off), 
dayd z-. 

Formerly, adv. kangles, miles. 
Forsake, v. daske. 

Fort, s. garM, kot 
Foiwrard, pr. nhaslak. 

Four, n. bull. 

Fowl, s. gwhd (t. wya). 

Fraud, s. dliad. 

Friend, s. lapJia, piydro{ii.imJj)^ 
From, pr. lag (t. lag, ^hand’). 
Front, s. nhaslak. 

Fruit, s. dp. 

Fruit, V. dp shydke. 

Full, adj. pingno. 

Fur, s.pJmm. 

0 .^. 

Oather,v.^oro^ dike (?h. 

Get, V. dinke. 

Gift, s. ddn (h. 

Ginger, s, chebo (t. leha-sga, pr. 

che-gu). 

Give, V. ydke, 

Girdle, s* potokd. 

Girl, 8 . mahazd, drnuni. 

Glad, adj. santokh. 

Glue, f.Jordike. 

Go, V* nungke (imp. nungua) , dnke. 
Goat, V. kha^n (h.), tM; she-goat. 


^ SUng ttiCfiiis tree, and is added to the distinctive names of all sorts of trees. 

® About tills letter my store of words begins to get scanty, as my Magars loft 
16 when I liad got as far as F in a i*^ar alphabetical enquiry for words 
Icaceforward I cun only give the words I^picked up m the course of my first 

erios of lessons, which were chiefly directed to the grammar. 
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rMmdn (t. ra->pho, a he-goat, 
ra-ma, she-goat). 

OoD, Bhagwdn (ri. 

Gold, s. gyd. 

Goldsmith, s. gyudupcM. 

Good, adj. secJiU, 

Goods, s. asbdb (a.). 

Grain, s. gera. 

Granddaughter, 

Grandfather, s. baju. 
Grandmother, s. boju. 

Grandson, s. ndti (h. ^srr^). 
Grasp, V. ghoke. 

Great, adj. karmigcM. 

Green, adj. haryo (h. 

Grind (to), v, zdta-dike^ sang^ 
dike, ngukke. 

Grindstone, s. zhata, sang (p. 

Gum, s. khoto, dMp 
Gun, s, banduk (a. 

H. 

Hail, s,jMrlang. 

Hails {^t),Y.jMrlang pasle. 

Hair, s. chhdm. 

Half, adj. ddJid. 

Hand,s. hut, hutpiak{^,phyag-pd). 
Handsome, adj. sechu. 

Hang, V. cMlokke, cMloknii y-. 
Happy, adj. santokh 
Haste, s. tsdnre. * 

Haste, V. kherke, tsoJiin, nungke. 
Hate, V. 7}id khdtke (lit. not to 
mix). 

Have, V. leke, with dative. 

Head, s. talu. 

Healthy, adj. santo^ 


Headman, s. (chief of a village) 
mukhia (ii. tlidri. 

Hear, v. sheke (t. sJie\ to per- 
ceive). 

Heart, s. gin (? T. nying). 

Heir, s, apotalL 
Help, V. bal y- (h. '^^). 

Hen, s. gi^Jid-mdn (t. byu'-mo, 
pron. ja-mo)n 

High, adj. glidngno, gliangeliu* 
High (to he), v. ghanke. 

Hill, s. danrd, range of Mils, 
danra’-kanrd^ 

Hire, V. blidra (h. »ITVt) , konrdz. 
Hog, s. ivliak {p^^phag'). 

Hold, V. ckepakke. 

Hole, s. ordrK 

Honey, s. mwhai (lit. sweet). 
Hope, s. ds (h. 

Hope, V. ds zdtke, dsra take (h. 

wansi)- 

Horn, s. rhang. 

Horse, s. ghora (h. 

Hot, adj. ukhum. 

House, s, im (t. khyim, pi\ chMm), 
How? kosto, kuto, how many? 
kurik. 

Humble, adj. mareku, rito> 
Hunger, adj. tuk resid (lit. belly- 
pain). 

Hungry, adj, muling (lit. empty). 
Hunter, s,geshiU,ahira 
Hunt, V, geshke^ 

I. 

I, nga, ngdi, ngacMl, ngdicliii (t. 

nga, ngos, pr. ngoi). 

Idle, sdkM (h. lit. happy). 
If, conj. see Sec. 7, § 2. 
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Ignorant, adj. ma phercJm. 

Ill, adj. ma santsa. 

In, pr. ang (aff.) prep, hhltar (h. 

Iiidustrions, adj. 

Iron, plmlam. 

ISyY, le, lesa, die. 


Jackal, s. $Mla, shpdl (h. 

Jail, s. Mid (a. 

J aw, s. M 7 iphar (? h. ). 

Jewel, s. bhdshan (h. 

Join, v. jo7* dike (h. 

Joint, s. 

Journey, s. lam (lit. road). 

Judge, s. hichari (n. 

kdzi (a. the central 

and eastern Himalayas, the kazi 
is also a revenue official armed 
with great powers. 

Just, adj. dJiarmi (h. 

Justice, s. dharm (h. 


Keep, V. dake (imp. doho). 

Kettle, s. taolocM, 

Kick, ngdpke^ Idti ngdpke. 

Kid, rM-pdta (comp, of T. ra, 
goat, and H. TTrSTT, id.). 

Kill, V. detakke^ aatke (t. sod^ sad ) . 
King, s. raja (h. XlWf)- 
Kiss, V. zathe (lit- to 

make sweetness). 

Kite, s. meU (Mrd). 

Knead, ^,jheke. 


Knock, V. satke. 
Know, V. wharke. 


Labour, s. Mm (h. ^11?)- 
Lame, adj. luUa [u, in 

H, also applied to weak hands, 
a disease of marshy districts). 
Lamb, chatorL 
Land, %,bhdm (h. 

Laugh, V. retke. 

Language, s. hlidhhd (ii. 

Law, s. Jinhm (a. 

Lay, V. tdhke. 

Lead, s. slmJia (h. 

Leaf, s. IMy milhd (t. lo-ma). 
Leap, V. phalkake, phalakke. 
Learn, v. pake (imp. polio). 

Leave, v. daske (t. das). 

Leech, s. Idwat, 

Leg, s. ML 
Lend, V. rini yake 
patti y^. 

Letter, s. cMtU (h. 

Lick, V. lhakke (t. lhag). 

Lie, V. (lie down) sMletke ^ speak 
falsely, dMd dike. 

Lie, s. dMd^ dhdt. 

Life, %,Jia (h, 

Light, adj. tyawongcMl, 

Light, s, rap. 

Light, V. zurke^ dzurke (kindle), 
Lightning, s. bijli (h. 

kesa (t, (s)prin->(s)kes^ i.e. cloud 
produced). 

Like, adj. khaeku. 


- s. (h. Like, adj. kkaeku, 

(tbeNepale^ kmkri)^ Lip, s, brnrlin, • 

V'' • . - ■ ' luy. marcm. 







Littfe, a^, mmrcm* ' . , ■ 

.,4 i f ' A J- , 
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V. jiamme 1; jtaKe, jane 
(t. ise). 

Lizard, (large) maosJiulu^ (small) 
cliepdrdi re. 

Load, s. hhar (h. WT). 

Load, V. (a gon) hhdr dike, (a 
beast, etc.) bJiosahke. 

Long, adj. locku. 

Look, V. ngoske. 

Lose, V. mhatke. 

Lotah (brass pot), hogknd. 

Louse, s. slug (t. shig). 

Love, V. liomke, roke (t. ro, love, 
and fsjhro, to love). 

Lucky, adj. shesJm, dasti zatehil 


Meet, V. khatke, laske. 

Melt, V. (as grease, etc.) khanakke, 
(as snow) bild cUshke. 

Memory, ydd (p. jb). 

Mend, s. rupke, talo mardike. 
Merciful, mezlihan (p. 
mezmdn. 

Mei’cy, mezhbani, kirpd (W'm)» 
Midday, s. nyamsin. 

Milk, s. ddd 
Milk, V. ddd chipke. 

Money, paisd (h. ^^). 

Monkey, laku (t. lag, hand). 
Month, mhehia (h. 

Moon, gyahut (t. gzd-^zld, pr. 
gzdda). 

Morning, gorak. 

Morrow (to-morrow), 

Mosquito^ lamkutte, mos, hkusnd. 
Moth, wMmd (t. by a ma leb, and 
phema leb). 

Mother, rndi (t. ma). 

Mount, V. kallike (t. kat). 
Mountain, s. ukdlli. 

Moustache, murk (h. 

' , '©V ^ 

Mouth, nger, nyer. 

Move, V. n. whake, v, a. ketakke. 


M.?LdL,pdgal (h. xrX^Rf)* 

Maiden, drnam (from sixteen years 
of age and upwards). 

Maize, galapchu. 

Make, v, kaske, zatke, bheke (t. 
bye^). 

Male, adj. lenzd. 

Man, hhar mi, hJiurmi (t. mi). 

Manner, tsdl (a. 'qrf ). 

Many, dAere (h. ^),how many? 
kurik. 

March, v. whdke. 

Mare, s. gkori (h. ^’^). 

Market, s. hazdr (p. 

Marriage, no word. 

Marry, s. (no word, they say *to 
take a wife,’ mahaza Idk^. 

Master, s, murung. 

Mat, gandriy mkuL 


Nail (of finger), arkln (t. sen). 
Naked, nanga (ii. ^5lfT). 

Name, s. drmm (t. med, tlmmyed).. 
Narrow, mureh'd. 

Near, adv. kkere, kkerep^ 
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Rice-beater, s. clzim, mortar for 
do., uhaL 
Rich, dJiani (h. 

Ride, V. sowari tsanke. 

Ring", V. drmatke (a bell). 

Ripe, mincKu,pakka (h. X|^). 
Ripen, V. mmke{i!. smin, pr. mJiin). 
River, s. nadi (h. 

Road, s. lam (t, lam). 

Roar, V. sarhe cJiakke, 

Roast, V. pake, pakke (h. 

Roll (up), V. a. hlier dike (h. 


Prison, kaid (a. 

Proud, 

Pull, V. donke (t. don) ghoke, 
jimke (t. s:in). 

Pulse, nari (h. 'srrft'). 

Punish, sdsand y-. 

Punishment, sdsand. 

Push, V. dhuske ; push off from 
shore, tar dlshke. 

Put, kahkey tolike, thakhke. 

Put on, paMrke, paMr dike (h. 
, bilhke. 


Root up, V. Jiutke, 

Roll (about) v.n. arcMke, 

Rot, V. gitke. 

Rotten, adj. gitcKu, nhuru (lit. 


Quantity, dher 

Quarrel, v. yenke ; they are quar- 
reling, 

Question, sod. 

Quickly, adv. tsanrey tsartre’^tsa^re, 


Rump, s. puta, tsak. 
Run, V. kherke, 

s, dunydddr (p. 


Rain, namas. 

Rain, v. namas rdhke. 

Ram, s, bhera (H. 5^^). 

‘Rb.w, ?na minchu. 

Reach, V. tarlike. 

Read, v. park dislike (h. M^*||). 
Ready (to be), v. bJiyake (imp. 
khyo) taiydr. 

Reap, V- chekke (lit. to cut). 
Recollect, ydd leke. 

Red, gyacKii, 

Release, v. daske. 

Remove, v. alke. 

Resemble, v. khaoTm leke. 
Retreat, v. nhun lak sarishke. 
Rice, tsuru (in general) ; (un- 
husked) dhdn ^SKTTW) 5 


Sacrificial thread, Jawe (h.^^"^). 
Sad, adj. udds (h. "^TO). 
Saddle, s. kdti, zin (p. 

Sal tree, 

Salt, chay (t. thsd). 

Same, katdi, kateclm. 

Say, ngdke (imp. ngoJio T. ngagy 
pr. ngd ‘ speech ^). 

Search, v. ngoske. 

See, V, ddngke (t. [m)t}iong-d)d). 
Seed, s. tsoyo. 

Seize, v. gohke. 

Sell, V. arlake (imp. arUkd), 

Send, v, Mrlnke (t. fsJMng), 
Separate, v.y««g^e (t. 4 ' 
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Serve, v. tsdhari z- or laske ( h . 

Set, V. dohe. 

Seven, sdt (H. ^). 

Sew, V. Tupke, 

Shake, v. Jidlke, 

Sharp, adj. retcKu, pdinddrL 
Sharp (to he), v. retke; it is 
sharp, retone. 

Shave, v. hulke. 

She, hose. 

Sheath, s. dap. 

Sheep, dheri (H. 

Shew, V. ngoshke, tdnakke. 

Shine, v. jhalakke (h. 

Shoes, jdta. 

Shoot, V. ngapke ; fire a gun, pho- 
rokke. 

Shop, hdt (h. flZ)- 
Shopkeeper, posole, bania. 

Short, adj. tunchil. 

Shoulder, s. kum. 

Shut, V. tkunke. 

Sick, ma santsa. 

Side, pdr (h. 

Silent, ma chakchu (i.e. not 
speaking). 

Silk, reskm (p. ^j). 

Silver, rdpa (h. 

Simple, sudko (H.€NrT)- 
Sin, pdp (e. tn^l), ris, v. ris 
khyake. 

Sing, V. IMngke. 

Sister^ bhain (h. 

Sit, V. nguke. . , , 

i'. 

. Skttl, khapir. j . ; 


Slave, mas. miU, kaldy kamara; 

fern, memdn, keli, kamari. 

Sleep, V. mishke. 

Slip, V. puchike. 

Slow, SUStO (P. 

Small, adj. mdrchu. 

Smell, V. armushke, s. bds. 

Smith, s. karmi (h. c|i?ff ) dupckU. 
Smoke, dhudri (e, '^^)- 
Snake, bul (t. (sjbrul)^ locKu, 
Snatch, syatke, syatnu lake. 

Snail, ghuinku 

Snow, s. hyun (t, him, from Skr. 

fi^)- 

Snow, V. hyun pardike. 

So, hoto. 

Soldier, sipahi (p. 

Sole (of foot), pai tald (h. tnt 

H%). 

Some, chik, Idld (t. lala). 
Someone, suro. 

Son, zd, mizd. 

Song, Ihing. 

Sour, thupchu. 

South, mhaglag (i.e. downwards). 
Sow, V. hheveske. 

Sow, s. whagmun (r. phag-md). 
Speak, V. chakke, dike. 

Spider, gharna, sMk. 

Spirits (distilled from rice), nam* 
zcts. 

Spit, V. thokoke. 

Split, V. bhaske, shilke. 

Spoon, s darhu. 

Spread, v, tangke (h. cfT^^ o** 
thing). 

Stab, V. hul dike. 

Stand, V. mhe. 


15 



Tail, s. meme. 

Take, v, Idke (t. (h)lang) ; take 
up, khuske ; take aim, tdgdike; 
take a walk, dulishke. 

Tall, ghanghchu, 

(t, ja). 

Teach, v. pahakke (h. 

Tear, v. chike (t. cha 
Ten, das (h. 

Than, denang (t* de^ and Magar 


That, ose, hm. 

Then, dereng (t, derag) 

Vhmt 

] : 
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Star, (H. ■mKT). 

Steal, V. kliusJce, khusnii rakhke 

{r.frjku). 

Stem (of a tree), mdl hanga. 

Sting*, V. detakke. 

Stingy, adj. maMtsudru 
stone, lhang (t. Crjdo), (of a 
fruit) khwaija. 

Stoop, Y. 

Stove, armotang- 
Streamlet, khola* 

Strong, haisa, burisu, 

Snch, koto. 

Suck, V. tsUpke (T./i^)- 
Sun, nydmkh'>n. 

Swallow, V. vahJie. 

Swear, v. puranga jyalke. 

Sweat, V. nanizas khydke. 

Sweet, dsapcJiil; to be sweet, 
dsapke. 

Swim, v.paurigeshke (h. 

Sword, turwdr (h. ft^^T^)* 


Thigh, s, 

Thin, rueha. 

Thing, s.dMit. 

Think, v.iic/i<^r 2:oiAe(H . . 

Thirst, disona. 

Three, som (t. (gjsurn). 

Throat, s. (T.i««g')- 

Throw, V. lake, lomo t/- (t. tho’). 
Thunder, s. chyaga. 

Thus, ita, isto. 

Tie, v.chyakke (t. cMng). 

Tiger, s. ranghu. 

Tive,v.mhungke. 

Tired, y^kufigone. 

To (aff.). ke. 

Tobacco, tamdkd (h. 

To-day, chini {dm with T. nyi, 
‘day’). 

To-morrow, pihin. 

Tongue, let (perh. T. Iche). 

Tooth, shyak (t. so, or thsems, 
pr. tse’). 

Tortoise, totJidri. 

Tree, shing (t. shmg). 

Tremble, s. bUrikke (t. W). 
Trowsers, sarwal (p. 

True, adj. sddiL 
Truth, sddi (h. ^^)* 

Turmeric, besivar. 

Turn, V. bherke ; turn out, cMhnn 
yake. 

Twist, V. drjakke. 

Two, nis (t. gnyis, pr. nis). 

U. 

Ugly> wa sedm. 

Unable, ma hekdm. 

Uncultivated, bamja (Et. barren, 
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What? M (t, eM). 

Wheat, s. gohom (h. 'ift# , local 
pronunciation of north Behar 
and Khas Neptilese for 
When ? shen (t, shena ) * 

Whence ? hulaki. 

Where ? hulag, hula* 

Which ? ho8* 

While, s* hdldp (i.e. a little while). 
Whistle, V. susMla gahe^ smMUke 

(H. f’sfNrr). 

White, bocJiu ; it is white, homone* 
Whither? kulag* 

Who? su (t. m)t 
Whoever, dzo* 

Whose ? suo (t. su->i) . 

Why? hike (dat. of Ai, what?). 
Wife, mdhazd (lit. 

Wine, hdn (really ‘spirits;’ thej 
know not the juice of the grape), 
Winter, ^ungd* 

Wise, hato* 

Wish, ehdhd dishke (h. ^^iff). 
Witch, s. bokeku, bokchini^ shing- 
man (lit. tree- woman). 

With, pr. sdthang, 

jokhand ngoscJib,. 
Woman, mdhazd* 

Wonder, v. dchamho danghe. 
Wool, chham, dn (h. ^«f). 
Work, s. kdm (H. 

Word, s. kuTO* 

Wound, s. ghdo (h. wra)- 
Wound, V. ghdo laske. 

Wrestle, punke^judh punke* 
Write, V. rikhke (h. 


Understand, pherke. 
Unhappy, udds (h. 

Unlike, ma kkachu. ' 
Unlucky, dasti ma ^satclm* 
Urge, V. ketakke. 

Up, adv. dhemlag. 


Vegetables, gdn* 

Vein, nasd. 

Very, dhere (h. , heap) 

Village, Idnghangu 


Wake, V. n. sotakke; wake up! 
sotagni. 

Walk, V. duUshke. 

Wall, dewal (h. 

Warm, adj. ukhmn. 

Warm, v. khanakke* 

Wash (the body), Jmrke, (clothes, 
etc.) noa dishke. 

Wasp, drghan^ hachum. 

Wasteful, adj. dani (h. 

Water, di. 

Waterfall, sankhar. 

Wax, ghos, kkago. 

Way, lam (t. lam). 

We, kaUy kanko'L * 

Weak, adj, nirdo. 

Weasel, near (h. 

Weave, v. dakke. 

Weaver, s. harhln dakcKu, 

Weep, raphe, rhapke. 

Weigh, dsapj^e, to I dike (h. 

t^T). 

Well, s. inddra 
West, pmeMm ( b , 

' Wet, MhufU^ ^ 


woman 
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Yoke, ghoike. 

You, nahakoi, ndkun> 

Young, s. (of cattle, etc.) Mnd, 
hakernd» 

Youth, s. renzd (a young mau). 

(a young wonaau). 


Yawn, V* hamke. 

Year, harkh (h, (^* 

JL), les, (t- lo) ; this year, 
chu les ; next year, rdcKu les ; 
last year, unhi les. 

Yellow, pila (h. worehu. 
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AiiT. Y .—Contrihutiom to the Knowledge of Par see Literat-ure. 

By Ed. Sachad, Ph. D. 

[Eead Nov. 30, 1868]. 

Oil comparing witli one anotlier tlie two most ancient 
periods of development of the Iranian mind, in language as 
well as in literature, — that primitive one, whose witness is the 
Avesta, with the period of renaissance under Sasanian rule, 
we find at once this striking difference, that the former is 
purely national and Iranian, almost wholly free from any 
foreign influence, whilst the latter, as it appears in the 
Pahlavi translations and the inscriptions of the Sasanian kings, 
is overwhelmed by foreign, Semitic, or more accurately speak- 
ing, Aramsean elements. The difficulties in explaining the 
pure Persian substratum of the language of this latter period, 
for even here not every problem has yet been solved, are by no 
means to be compared with those offered by the Semitic forms 
and words, which appear to the Indo-german linguist utterly 
unknown, to the Semitic scholar more than strange. Though 
a great quantity of highly valuable material has already been 
collected and digested by European scholars, still I do not 
think it sufficient to enable us to decide in a satisfactory 
manner the following questions : — ^During what time did that 
close intercourse between the Iranian and Semitic races take 
place, the existence of which we are compelled to assume as 
the source of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi language ? 
Of what kind was this intercourse ? And with which of the 
Aramaean nations in particular P The same questions demand 
an answer, in order to explain the numerous Iranian words 
which occur in the literature of the Babylonian Jews, in 
Syriac, in the Koran, and the most ancient Arabic poems. 

Our attention is naturally drawn, in the first place, to 
: the contemporary Syriac literature, but the reports of the 
' ; 'IfestOrian mismonaries, who went forth preaching Christianity 
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throughout the Sasanian empire and beyond its northern and 
eastern boundaries, are lost, with the exception of a single 
one.’' Besides, the same Nestorians, and before them, the 
orthodox Eastern Church, established the Christian communi- 
ties scattered through nearly the whole of Persia, the head of 
which was the JS,thelik (Catholicus) of Seleueia, and founded 
a literature for their Persian converts, a literature of transla- 
tions, a few leaves of which, if extant, would afford us quite 
unlooked for elucidations, because they were probably written 
in Syriac characters, if we consider the testimony of Epi- 
phanius, Adv. Haeres. 66,® yp&vrcu ot irKelcrrob t&v 
Tlep<y&v (xerh Uepciich crTot^eto. koI ^vpqt 'ypdp,pa,Ti, oiaTrep 
Trap' ripZv troXKa Wpt] tow ’ EXK7]Vikol<; Kexprjvrab k.tX. As 
this literature has not yet been noticed anywhere, I shall here 
produce my proofs, specifying no less than three authors who 
translated Syriac works into Persian for the Christians of the 
Sasanian empire. 

Ma'nI., born in HardasMr, after having studied in the 
TJniversity of Edessa, returned home a.d. 415, and became 
J&thelik of Seleueia a.d. 420 for a short time. He is de- 
scribed by Mari Ben Sulaim^n, who wrote a history of the 

1 Thomas, Bishop of Marga (beginning of the ninth century) gires in his 
History of Abbats”) a short report of Elias, Bishop of Mukdn, 
who preached Christianity in the country of the barbarians “ adjacent to the Daila- 
mites.” His report, though decidedly not free from confusion, is of some interest. 
The god of their ancestors was called created by God/' or ‘*by 

the Yazata ”) ; sacred to him there was a holy tree, growing in a yailey, which 
the nati-ves showed to Bishop Elias from the top of a monntain. Its name he calls 
OCn lij} j with the Syriac termination the frre”) 

the head (lord) of the wood.” Elias proceeded to fell it (like Bonifacius felling 
Vodan’8 oak) .jOIQlQ ^OI .sh ...Oiojjj,.) 

11 X 4 ^OOll 0001 >Vi| and the rest of the 

twigs around it, which they also called * sons of Yazd,’ the ‘ little ones/ he hewed 
and cut away.” Possibly this can be combined with one of the two trees Gao- 
kerena and Yistukhma, both growing in the sea Yourukasha, and with the state- 
ment of Bnndehesh, chap. 27^ that every flower (|) is sacred to a Yazata. Of. 
Assemani, Bibliotheca OrientaHs, totn. 3U, pp. 4^2-494. 

J ® Ctow graeca^ tom. 41^- 
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ITestorian. Patriarchs in the middle ol the tweitth ceniury, 
as “ being learned in Syriac and Persian, and the translator 

of many books from Syriac into Persian” tysU 

told by Bar Hebraens, that he translated the works of Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia from Greek into Syriac (Assem. Bibl. 
Or. 3,1, p. 376). 

A.D. 485, officiated as an am- 
to the court of Zeno, and is stated by the 
have translated into Persian the treatise 
'Elisha', Metropolitan of 
the command of Kaw4d, who wished to have 
between Christian and Maniohaian 


Acacius, appointed J&thelik 

bassador of F^r6z 1- 

same Mari to 

43 UU) of his contemporary 
Nisibis, by 

it, in order to discriminate 
doctrines (Assem. 3, 1, p. 378 ffi) 

Job, who flourished about a.d. 5 
Hardashir, is reported by MEri to have translated into Persian 
two works of the most celebrated teachers of the Eastern 
Church, tlie^U.^ (homilies) of Abraham of Naftar, and the 
(canons) of his own teacher, Abraham of Kashkar. 
Theliatter of these was the founder of monastic life amongst 
the Nestorians (about a.d. 500). Ebedyeshh' mentions his 
“ regulse pro monachorum regimine” (Assem. 3, 1, p. 155, 
note'^n). The former, who probably lived about the same 
time, was a very popular author, both with Nestorians and 
Monophysites, as we may gather from the numerous remains 
of his works, which have survived thirteen centuries, and are 
at present deposited in the Vatican and the British Museum. 
(Add. 14, 623 ; 12, 167, dated A. Gr, 1187=a.d. 876 ; 18, 
814; 17, 180; 17, 262; 14,614; 14,738; 17,174). Cf. 

Assem. 3, 1, p. 431, _ . . « 

As a great many of the writers and chief authorities lor 
the Eastern Church were native Persians, several of them 
converts from the Zoroastrian creed, (such as Jesaiah Bar 
Hadabh Arzun4y&, originally a Persian courtier, then the 
author of acts of Christian martyrs, about the beginning of 
: the .fonxth, century after Christ; Farhad, the wise Persian, 
Tirfn+a li^a sfirmons. aocordine to his own statements, be- 
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tween a.d. 337-345 ;i TheophnuB Persa, who wrote against 
Cyril • Mares Persa, the friend of Ibas of Edessa ; Simeon 
of Betharsam, the ]»oh, about a.b. 525 ; M^r Aba 

1. (died A.D. 552) born a Zoroastrian, and many others)— it 
seems natural, that some of them at least should h^e en- 
deavoured to provide their fellow Christians in the Persian 
empire with prayers, hymns, sermons, histones of saints, 
rules of ascetic life, etc.; in their own tongue ; and, awordingiy, 
we have precise statements as to the three Syriac authors 
above mentioned, two Nestorians and one before the Nesto- 
rian schism, to whom we may add from a later period, when 
Isldm already prevailed in those countries, Ahron Persa, who 
became famous, about a.d. 665, as I" ® 

Persian translator.” (Assem. 2, p. 104a). 

As regards the contents of this literature, its having 
perished is no great loss to science in general, but to know 
the language in which it was composed would atford us con- 
siderable help in solving the problems which the Pahlavi 
offers. It is possible, that one day a monastery may be found, 
like that of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert, which 
will re-open to us the stores of the older Nestorian literature, 
and yield us amongst them perhaps a few leaves of the above- 
mentioned translations into Persian ; but I cannot think this 
very likely, as the American missionaries in Frmia do not 
seem hitherto to have found anything of the kind. 

But to return to the point from which we started, the fact 
of the Pahlavi being almost overwhelmed by Aramaean in- 
fluence, does not seem to have altered the essential charac- 
ter of the language in the least, as we learn by an examina- 
tion of the language of the following period of Parsee litera- 
ture, that of the so-called Pazand or P§,rsi translations, which 
are attempts to read and explain the ambiguous Pahlavi 
writing in a clear and distinct character . The main point in 
which this language differs from the Pahlavi is, that all the 
Aramsean words have given way to the corresponding 

I The eompositioiis of FarhH th6 most ancient Syriac church-father arc pub- 
lished in an excellent edition hy 5r. W. Wright, London, 1869, Williams & 
Bforgate ; besides, the edilra i» about to make them more generally accessible by 

wt Eagftli ’4,;’ — . ,.J r'i , 
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Iranian ones, and that every Semitic element has vanished, 
without leaving a trace of its former existence. This is one 
of the chief reasons why the Pahlavi is believed never to have 
been spoken generally by a whole nation or tribe, hut to have 
been the leaW language of the priests in the Sasanian 
empire. It was, to use Westergaard’s wor(^, “ lingua quae 
per studium artificiosum et quidem arhitrarium mins sipis 
formationibusque a natura alienis onerata et sequentium 
temporum ignorantia magnopere ohscurata est.” 

The date of the Pahlavi, as well as of the Pa.zand penod, 
has not yet been accurately fixed. The time of the former, 
represented by the translations of the Avesta, by the Ardai- 
VMfnama and Minolkhired, is assumed to extend from 
ArdasMr, the son of B&bak (a.d. 227), till towards the end 
of the Sasanian rule ; and that of the latter, represented by 
the pars! translations, from the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs to the tenth or eleventh century after Christ, when the 
Zoroastrian creed was still widely diffused over the whole of 
the Iranian territories, as we learn from the coins of the 
Ispahbads of Taberistan with Pahlavi legends, and from the 
indubitable testimony of Ibn Haukal. During the following 
centuries (eleventh and twelfth) the decay of the national reli- 
gion was completed, its comparatively few remaining followers 
were confined to Tazd and other parts of Karmdn, and an 
emigration of some of them to India not improbably took 
place. In this period of misfortune and distress, we cannot 
expect to find any remarkable literary tendencies, and it 
seems to mark a second break in the tradition in a certain 
way similar to that which we notice between tte original 
Zand-texts and their translations into Pahlavi. The revival 
of Parsee literature in India proceeded from Karmdn, where 
the learned tradition always was kept more free from foreign 
influence, and dates at the earliest from the end of the thirteenth 
century. In its subsequent development it may be divided 
into three parts, which partake, on the whole, of a more 
scientific and learned character, in our sense of the terms, 
o The first nart. written in Pahlavi, 
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portion otit, especially of tie eschatology, acccidmg to the 
tot of the Acesta, apd oral tradition, such m the Bnnde eah 
and Bahmanyaaht. A certain amount of skdl in miting 
PahloTi seems to hare been kept up amongst the Parsec 
clergy down to our time, as they were stiU able to compose 
the Vaiar-kart-diuik, most likely within the present centnrJ^ 
The second division of these Parsee writings composed in 
Persian, exhibits a sort of Talmudic literature the riwayat 
digests of the religious rules for the casuistry of coimnon life 
dogmatical and legendary treatises, the bhayist-^ ashayist, 
the Saddar, 'Ulam&i IsMm, jamdspnama, etc. Hot long after 
were composed the poetical redactions of these and older works, 
e.q., of the Ardat-VirM and the Saddari nazm, and origmal 
poetical compositions, such as the Zartushtn^ma and Kissai 
Sanjan. These latter may have been influenced to a certain 
extent by the tendencies prevailing in Akhar’s court. To the 
same period, we may assign the Sanskrit translations of 
Heriosangh and Ormuzdy&r. As the last, and least valuable, 
development of Parsee literature, we have to mention that 
mixture of Sufism and Zoroastrianism, which had its origin 
during the second half of the sixteenth century, with Adar 
Kaiwdn (died 161 8) and his followers, the so-called Sip&si 
Sufis. This is represented by the Das^tir, the Sharistan of 
BahrS,m Farhdd (about 1624) and the Dabistan of MuhsinPani. 

Whilst the older portions of this literature, the Avesta and 
its translations, have been published nearly in their entirety, 
the later portions are but little known. The Bundehesh has 
been edited by Westergaard, and more recently by Justi, 
and Hang promises a new edition ; the Saddari nazm, the 
Kissai S^jlin, the Zartushtnama, the Persian translation of 
the Arddi-VMf,® have been translated, one into Latin, the 
others into English ; Dastiir Hdshangji has published, at the 

1 One of tlie chief rawis ^ 

P. 8 is ascribed ; others are 

^ 

» This transfetaon; (ly J. A Boje, Lonfcni *816,) ^ become so rarest 
h" aeifher the BnMA the. key. As. boo. possess a 

copy of it ^ ^ ^ vn I - ^ ' 



recommendation and with the help oi i^r. m. 

Zand-PahkTi glossary, and the same scholar annonnces a 
PahlaYi-P^zand Glossary, a translation and explanation of the 
inscriptions of Hajt^hM, and an edition of the Ardai-Viraf- 
n^ma by Dastiir Hoshangji. w . 

In the following pages, I shall give an account of a, few 

Parsee works, of the New Persian class, hitherto partially or 
entirely unknown in Europe ; not foUowmg a systematic 
order, but merely accommodating myself to the materials 
which are at my disposal. 

In the library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, there is pre- 
served a paper manuscript in Persian, without date “^me 
of copyist, but probably written about the end of the las ^ 
beginning of the present century (121 folk). o>ne emen a 
tions in the margin show its having been 
original manuscript. On the first fly-leaf we find those two 
notes “ Prom the Atash Bahram. The temple built at 
Surat by Pestanji Kalabhai Wakeel.^ Presented by ^lus son 
Naushirwanii to John Eomer. March, 1856 ; and. This m 
the book of Parsi Bahramji Naushirwanji Kraji. it con- 
tains two works, the first of which is a metrical paraphrase 

of the Minbikhirad (inetr. M. 1-61, beginning 

The author, Marzubto,, a native of E&war, is a so 
mentioned in the title of the second poem (fol. 61 b, lin. ult.) 
onii in several other places, e.y. fol. 9a, line 7. 



1 For the purpose of comparison, I use only those extracts that are accessible 
to eyeryhody in the careM edition of Spiegel (Gramatik dor Parsisprache, Leipzig, 
1 851, pp. 128*155). The MS* of the Library of the India Office was not at my 
disposal, when I wrote this. , 
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AlbaMliori (ed. of De Goeje, p. line 1), \p 

“it is reported that Mnbammad ben 
AMsim took R^war by force,” wliicb happened under the 
rale of Walld b. ‘Abdulmalik (a.b. 705—715). 

The introductory tale, in this translation, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the original.^ The first chapter (foL Ih) 
contains the praise of God as the creator of the seveii Irish- 

wars. The second chapter (fol 2a, lin. ult.) 

jj begins with a few lines in 
praise of Zartusht, who is called .(perhaps in 

imitation of the Muhammadan ) Abraham). The 

author then describes how Ahuramazda revealed himself to 
Zartusht and communicated to him the divine writings, the 
twenty-one nnsks of the Avasta* Vohuman and Sroshlead 
* him to heaven; when he has passed the five spheres, his 
glory is increased in the sixth by the light of the prototypes 
of all created beings (JiIa^*); after having come to the 
seventh sphere, he heard the answer to every question he put; 
God “ gave him from the light of his veil the book of the 
good religion in twenty-one chapters,” 

Fol. 25,1.10. 

dSoiUi j\ 

LSy^, <Xjb t>b 

^^b 

d ^b ^ ^ ^,b j J ^5;.^ 




^\j\j s'* dj — ^ ^ ^3^.. ^.r 

i" , . * J ,\^. -0 b <t5*- ^1 Ci^ 

jLj i3j !>■ KJ^y.3 ^JJJ^- ^y-J 3 J 3 . ^ J J 

. jV'J ^ 

^ 4 tAA'A A </ 

j jJj (>j'^>s^ j. ‘-y- J— b^' 

ci^bjV. w>r L5V^ ‘^- 

j^_^__L_Jo <^j J^-» h^3 uV Vr 

jU j>-j^' — ' 4 AJ bA^ 

i j\J (_Pj\A.l^ 4>^ ^ b LS^ ii!^-‘^3f 

In the following chapter, fol. 8 b, 

the anthor begs God to bestow his mercy upon Mm, that he 
may gite the description of the Khirad in verse. Fol. 9 a, 1. 5. 

j*j^T j*iaij b “iA “* — ^ 

ji. j S' ^Uj A — j' 3 ' — ^ 

c^b ^ b.^ ^ 

“Now I have revealed the operation of the Khirad ; let tbs 
Khirad itself bring me the heavenly answer (to my questions). 
Now, ,0 glorious (reader), listen to the vbrd, as Marzuban, 

' I tlid 'ii^tiT^ of I hMA it* : 



Then follow the contents of the Min6ikhirad in fifty-four 
questions and answers, foil. 10a-54a, besides a conclusion 
in three chapters. 

L Fol. 54a. cuW-li-. jj 

II. Fol. 555. 

III, Fol. 585. /vIstU i.iiili i>i 


In the last introductory chapter, fol. 9a, JW 
ji\yt 1 ^ 1 --=^^.!,, the author gives an account of himself, and 
tells us whence he received his learning. He went to Y azd and 
stayed there some time, occupied in learning the old tra- 
ditions. His teacher tells him : “ Once, a younger friend of 
mine, FulMi Gushtab, wished to study the Min6khirad, 
written in Pahlavi characters ; at his request I transliterated 
it into ‘this P4rsi character.’” When he died, Mar2uh§,n 
received the manuscript and turned the work into verse. I 
give the text in extenso. Fol. 9a, 1.9. 


^ (..5*“^ 




^ So jY* Jji %^]djjj\ JjsL fb 

0» ',fi 

. ■ ■ . V.f’"'' ■♦' ' ' -it*''** 

Jj V Jjj)] jr^J 

Ij tKjL4J jCi tNJiJab 

^ “ ^ <2^. » 1*1*5 Jjl ^ 

iXjL^ ibiU 
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knowledge of EAUSBE LITEB.ATDEB. 
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At the end there is added, in eight lines, a short account m 
prose of the six sorts of fires. As fax as I can see, the work 
is complete, with one exception, viz., the first chapter _ is o - 
lowed immediately by the ninth, though ic only contains two 
questions and answers, the first fol. 10«;, the second fol. 136, 

L 12, whence it would appear, that six questions and answers 

This may sufidce as a description of the externals of the 
work. I shall have now to show its character and value, as 
well as its relationship to the Pahlavi or P&rsi text in which 
I mark Marzuh^n’s translation by M. and the Parsi _e 
(edition of Spiegel) P. And first, it maybe noticed that, 
to Marzub^n, as to everhody who is not an accomplishe' 
master of the art of versification, the rhyme is a very serious 
obstacle, and that in general, we can rely more upon the first 
hemistich, as to the genuineness of its contents, than upon e 
second, where the rhyme is paramount to every other con- 
sideration. It was not the author’s aim to give a translation 
of the work, but follmving the original, 
bring its contents into a pleasing form. To effec , 
makes occasional additions or omissions, and generalises or 
transforms, according to the later tradition, the sin^gularities, 
uot to say oddities of the Parsee Mythology, ^^ich he either 
did not understand, or more probably did not think fit for his 
purpose, which evidently was to entertain. This paraphr^e 
Ls not been made from the hitherto known Pazand transla- 
tion; for its proper nouns sometimes appear in a d^eren_ 
shape, which can only be owing to the ambiguous Pahlavi 
character, not to the Zand writing, as this expresses eve^ 
vowel and consonant separately. Neither does it seem to 
have been made from the same redaction in Pahlavi, which ifl 
the source of the P&zand translation; for the arrangement oi 
the single verses is sometimes different The 
Pahlavi text, which Marzubfin’s teacher transliterated for 
his friend Fiimd i Gnshtab into the P&zand cha-racter in 
Yazd («. introduction). Both M. and P. axe independent 
efforts to interpret the original; the former has o ten gone 
very fax wrong, but P. too does not seem to have expressed 



everywhere the fuU meaning of the Pahlavi original, as 
Windischmann already supposed. 

The dev a^shma is written in P. as usual khashm (Spiegel, 
136, 1. 27, 28), by M. ^ (fol. 236, 1. 10), which is to he 
derived from a variety of reading of the Pahlavi text, as it 
occurs in the Parisian manuscript of the Bundehesh (edition 
of Justi, p. 76, 10; 82, 3, 6). 

P. writes qaniratka qaniras (Sp. 142, 19), M. (fol. 526, 1. 
4) ; one read the same sign n, the other (wrongly) 

w, in Among the manuscripts of the Bundehesh, that 

of Copenhagen has always this reading, except in two pkces, 
that of Oxford almost always, and the Parisian one sometimes, 
so that I cannot see why Justi has constantly written both in 
his text and glossary 

RaSvand, Pushti GushtlispSn (Spiegel, 148, 8) and P^sh- 
y^lnsai are different names for the same mythical place, where 
S&m’s body lies (Windischmann’s Zoroastrische Studien, p. 9 
and 247, Anm. 1). The Bundehesh writes always in Zand 
character pSshy&nsai, and if we transliterate this^ into the 
Pahlavi character, we can readily explain the reading of M. 

J (fbl. 516, 1. 9) assuming, that in his copy the 
second character, the compound was missing. 

When M. writesja for P.’s kaMizh and for ihozh 
(Sp. 137, 34), I 40 not consider these to be various readings, 
but another tradition, probably taken from Firdausi’s Shah- 
nima, which seems to have been used by Marzub^n, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

As to the different arrangement of the verses, I must pre- 
mise, that it is sometimes extremely difficult to state which 
verses in M. correspond to those in P., and which verses in P . 
are left out in M., the more so as the latter generalised and 
often misunderstood his originaL But, paying due regard to 
this, the order of the first extract (Spiegel, p. 128-133) would 
be, according to M., as follows :---Verses 1-7, 9-11, 15, 14, 16, 
17, 21, 22, 24-^7, 18, 28, 19, 29, 20. He has, therefore, 
omitted w. 8, 12, 13^-2^ . - . , ' „ . 
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I lay mucli more stress upon the inversion of the order than 
upon omissionS; though these, too, as we find in this chapter 
and elsewhere, sometimes seem to arise from other reasons 
than the mere caprice of the translator. 

I proceed to give the paraphrase (text and translation) of 
those extracts pnblished by Spiegel (p. 133ff., p. 140 ff.) 
so highly interesting for Zoroastrian mythology, and shall 
afterwards shortly point out their differences from the Pi-zand 
version. It will be noticed at once, that Marzuban's lan- 
guage is by no means the classical Persian, and that he uses 
words, connected with the, matters treated upon, that are not 
to be found in the hitherto accessible. Persian Dictionaries. 
Lastly, it must be mentioned that the single MS. which is at 
my disposal, that of the Royal Asiatic Society, though in 
general a very good one, is not sufficient to constitute every- 
where a pure and indubitable text. 


lJ}\ iAaUhaJ 


^ L.-J \j ^ ^ 

^ — 5 L5^^* b ^ — b 

— (f-jj j\ — — -j — '•i J — ifT’ 

‘ MS. jb _/! 

2 Of. PHrsi ridnidari i !Neriosaisffb *‘pravyttikarM ytl samayd-nam.” — 

Spiegel, p. 128, 11. F 

; ' ' VOX/. IT* — [otw SWOTia.] 16 
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l_ ... Ji— <T 
fj J JO jl 0 ; ^ 

. V f UJ-^O 2l-j^ ‘^J 

. ■^ ■— v;. Ij" OjjJo 

,jj ^V, c;^' ^ 

0 ' i 




,S^ ^ — tJr c — -*ij jV 

✓ ' . ■ ' -A 

i ^ ^ j)J 

j_i_j C)jS \ j ^J>*^S ‘V w' 
L:>.ii\o eJ^ ^ LS^ 

ki- 

i__:: '^Ji ^ 

I ^_yiT 

j\ d/ 5 ! — s' 

(?) (jJJu ijf j^j 
^ — i/«jL— ij 

!_•• .^ \ i- 2 ) 

i O^T j-i 


CJjii- uVjj ‘^J^J 

i ^_jl_jk j'ojlysr 

j' - ‘^■^“* 

A op k (^‘■^• 5 ^ 

j j <u_L*j=r uk^ 

j—r—^ y> t)‘^J 

jjja ^^Uwojj' Oj-j o-ii 

_y_JO iO— i- -k®’ s) ‘^• 

Jji J^.OJ ij I— L5^ 

^■ A ^ \ ^ ^Ji^j 

k__^j ^_^0 )\ 4 ^ ' /“^ 

, }^)}j ‘^— ? 

i J^y ‘V ‘^'**^■3 

\ i. -, \.^\j\ '^■ 

j c:^i.lo (py«k j' w'-v^r 

,j jl_.^ 

j jtLsru:-,i&^cLiob(jS^^ 

• ^ "■ ...iM . tjOlJ Ci-'-s'jW 

') lS ■ 

: ..i'Oi*'/ /' ■ ;C**^ ,.; ' .' ' ■ 

4^ _yjO c^Ukj <Pr! j' L/^ 


1 instead of the usual Ppo 
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u;'- 




^ JJC? l\j\ ^ j/vr 

-^l\ ^\a ^ ^!l,j*iO ^mm»mm„^ 0 ^l. «.M . iiJ 4i)l--»---jl 

^ ^ l/'^J 

/— -if— j— ..5)t> j^l_jb 

i3j_-j Ju-_4 jV:0 b <jy-J tX ^JLa>p^j jmSj^ 

^-^L_^l^ <^J Oj«3 tXJcX j^ (^ 

^ ^ —A ^j]A ^’L— i^bj^ uyy 


^ j\j—^ ji 

J3J (♦jjj lSJ 3^^ 

^ * t,llii-»^Aw.C^ J^" ' b L^bb 50 

- — * ^ — »>^-, 1 r- \'^ ' - ^^^^biij f^jJd ' D >?• 

;V AJ t 1^ ui.^^-S^“’ fSS" j I ill iiig— .i’ 

^ yy^\3 ^ xSS^ 

l*jj u:^£i.U (^I-AjJj djJ^ l*j — ii _5 — jd ijj 

j y m m« « m v J ^ i^ba Jil tJL-Jlmi ^ 4Jll-^bjtJ 55 


Aj ^3\ 1 jjjl ^\ ^)j »\j 

■ - tJip. " U •>>' '■ .'^ ^ ' 

i^L--«-Ji>jfc) «3 l— C?^*^ a ^ «xl j] (3j>^ fcV#! *Xj«Xj 

■•''!-'' ^ MBt imix*'*^ ^J^\jip,^J^ji^j^ , ^ MS* iJI-*''S<Mi»Jp 

® The meaning of i® I^ahlavi 
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2S. :; 3 \jj 

b* j\ 

c-^ l J j j\ 

3^ 3J ^ 

CiL^ (j^-— ^ 
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IJi«y-kAA^AJU^ __J ^ J 1 j! ] 5*^ 1 


]jjy 


cAj J 

P 

a...............vA<wjIa>./^\ Lj 

C-^bb 

jl tj^j ^31 a L:::.^^Ul2>* ^ 

A—- ^ 't>3 

li l l—yJ 3 

‘^ 3 — ? A'j — ^ ‘'^ 


y ^ ^ , , •^.. — “ Jj j'**'*^ LmII.»A£>- > A.^ 1 

L_ ^ J ^,.-^-— ^ jl— A^^^^ 

J:?^J : 

i^A— .X£>-j-5 ^1 _ 

Aj *.iii..J f3y--Mi CipAb..ui.^ 

l;:-^£s-Ls 

Aj 43 ^A ^Uj& ^ 

(3jS \j A-J l.isn»; ^11? 90 

*> b j' t-C) 

L,**--^,^ V-Ciii A Uiw*-^ ^ 

j\ j.J : a-=\j j)j^ 

A. i« nn — Jf AJ A-wj 

, V„-VA,r4 ,bA — J t blwA 

Aj^ jIa A«f*.o <)Jw45^ 


A^ c-a1j£^j b^A 

^ -<r 4_jb J ^ ^ A;— ^ . ,.,.,. ^^ . Ji> jb Ajjij^ <U 100 

^ A.^ jA 

a1 — ^ a 1 ^ ^ 2rA;c;^y 4 ^ ^ LT-wb^ ^ 

,3 — (jM^j <0 b Jj^ jVi_s^ Jj—^ ^ b (*^ 


^ j♦L-*o Is 
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SJlJt: 


'—^f jb ‘^‘' 

J — l5 
-* W Jir^ ^ Li 


« liberalitas. 





® MS* UUwJ Uhhra, PaklaTi (Spiegel, die 

traditionelle Literate der Parser, Wien, 1860, p. 153, 1. 9)* 
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J\\ — & aL_j, 

dy-^i ^mmAiS j\ d 

cx. — i — iU-iU 

LO^ AA3l_^r>- ^^Ars- 

LJ^J 

^ b Aj A a 3 1 
A«««»— • 




■i iSp 




4^bjAJ 

4X»_^' Jbl.UW*^ J^J ^ 

i L-/b 

^ ^ AjjJaJ 
4«5\;T jy-J^ AjIa U«» 
A C A. j <S.AA>^ jJJI ^ 

<X ™» ^ymatmay^ ^ 

y l C -^\j\ 

-k — ^ jrtr^ u^j^J 




(^ymmmmJ '^ u m mmmmJ j^. ^ y mm mmm^ i ^ LZ) 1 2 D 
^1 A »- * » i .«. .4 . *»».. » . l i^AiTSTU.*^ j^A b 


J- 

J ^ _j 

AA“ 



.:'L_ 

> < 

..\ , 5, 


^ .. 

(J- 

X 


j L^b ® U 1 30 




I ^ b AwJ ^ 1 ^c>-- SsZii^y^ \j i_f^ 


Aj.-, 


A^AJ C«a! 


135 


(^?) izX^*^ Cwiw^b j^^'*«'«*"^ 4i)«^ 

L^\ ji yZ 3 \ yy ‘y® 

|» y m mmtmJS i I 4J ^ ^J[ b— ■ «— ^ * ^L'l^iWst 

/\-^b».«X^^.b^ ' AmAj . .\j^ : r ' : . 

JL-Jtijjj — j Oj — ^ jji 

^\ ,«mrmmm , 4 v^ A(W£I»^3 

— 4 ^ JfJ 

b ..i» .«. i.i;<. «i . — . ..J 1 jh^»^ b* ^ 


^ Translation of Fravasli i ashoan.^^ Cf, v* 42* 
iL Sm^S and 
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Slsi! Question of the Wise Man and Answer of the ao^la. 

Again He said : “ Of tHe noble kings, tbe sublime and for- 
tunate princes, wbo were amongst tbe PesbdHdians, some 
were of good judgment and nature, Kayamartb and Hosbang 
with intellect and understanding, Tabmbratb gained tbe 
■victory, a keen warrior; bow bright and glorious were Jam 
and Peredun ! Besides these just and strong kings— so one 
after the other down to Gusbtkb Sb4b, wbo went on tbe path 
of God’s religion — some were oppressors, some just, some un- 
just, some good-natured. Why at all did God e'vince a want 
of them, which proved useful ? Was it not good to put aside 
tbe wicked ? to raise the good ones higher ?” 

Thus he answered: “God, fiuni ghuyj.-erogniffedj^in 

the signal of good. According lu? he ^ „ 

to all of them, through which btj aftei ifaivis f>j>l.Aea ^ 

of advantage. Prom the gooim’SK an ‘ piohlty, iiyust^tpnl 

justice, which, in a certain manna_, was tho charaoter of 
of them — the revolution of the globe and. the coiiJiSe ot 
appeared and disappeared (en 'idew'; 
manner. Through use and damag^ipoWe;^' 
cies, the creation in this manner -Was _ ^ 

wise, and victorioas God receiyed|^i^,wil-,l4f.'^ft 
ferent use.” ; j, '.fW'-’ 

Kayamartb was useful by 

lusts; he didnot think his owpj».fei#-'..An- s .■•■. 

■lie .prevented the, hand of 
over all mankind, he increasfe^ 
rection. Out of the mines he b>n%h'|;ihrfh' 
iron, steel, silver, and gold. 

Hdshang was useful in destroying the building and the' im- 
pure devil ; he killed two parts of all the devils of the world, 
when the time of severe revenge came over them. Dev and 
demon trembled at him; he is the founder of the y«sMi sadah 
(f^tival on the 10th of Bahman). Many institutions (be- 
sides) are founded by him, and he did many deeds. 

The victorious TahmOrath was useful in binding ’Iblls, in 
and helpl^s, using him as a sort of 
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i' V ~34>"n^" flyd bdl’ 

■ -r-'-kS -,'r.vv--^£Kt 'flirf iifaaoitr 

’■.{, 'v;jt''i 5k'’':«'t 'tiiTli 

. 1 . '■ 


yeMcle during thirty years. The other use is this, that he made 
known the writing and reading of seven sorts of characters. 
He taught mankind the lines of the architect (taking them 

away) from the devs of a had age. 

Jamshid had the use, that during a long time there was no 
death, lust, or oppression in the world. The world was 
adorned with cheerfulness; trouble and sorrow and misfor- 
tune decreased; it forgot aU evils and embraced the cushion 
of affection. Further, as a deed of justice, he founded the 
science and art of the world, according to the law of heaven.' 
All sorts of things were established by him. He made Jam- 
kard a happy place, in which God recognised the good quali- 
Then, froi^he ^ow Malkus, 


.’ose a cry from tlie wliole 
[,ts are destroyed at once ; of 
opens a door of tke J am- 

pjW , - * 

W beings, running, speaking, 
lire to the world a world-guard, 
,'^lhe world. The world becomes 
l|it (leg. gets another 

be chose, from all pure things. 


'lift v’.es. thht food which is suitable according to the 

; bo CHC^^d, abstinence from filthy food and im- 
. • !' ’'.r ’ diUKiit-. Sb’^Ker, of all quadrupeds in existence, of 
.'whi'*!-', -^v-nr^ ls^d not , gi»'e a part to the devs. This 
'"^fcetcainc only,^ 4 (^^is^ that the whole world depended, 
-..id hojj.'^'lLpO^.hjU. 

;.ho S1W this advantage resulting 

from tne serpent of the shoulder and Afrasiab, that, since the 
days of the wicked king had come, an age of the revengeful 
ABn-mpn . he transferred the dignity of the reign to them, whose 
nature was founded upon the action of the devs. And, if 
the sovereignty had not been settled on them, Ahriman would 
have reached his intention ; to Hgsham he would have given 
the dominion of the world with oppression and tyranny, and 
that impure devil would not have been routed nor put to flight 
from the 'world till the day of resurrection. If, in that man- 
, i .Terse 32 is oButted, as iiie text is corrupt. 



jangli pitrbhxS.tara'u *Edal b. Bdxdb in tbe “ . 
of tbe British Museum Add. 24=413 f. 46 b. 2), “ pi 

father/', , jOU 
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ner, a dev had been the master, the world would have been 

utterly ruined. _ t-, i m *1, 

The brave FerMhn had this use, that he chained Dahak, the 
friend of the dev, with such a chain, that there is no deliver- 
ance nor quarter for that magician. And another use he 
afforded, in blotting out of Erin the unfortunate traces of the 

devs by cleaning the earth of them. 

Minochihr became illustrious by this use, that he took re- 
venge on his father-brothers^ Salm and Tffr. He cleared the 
earth of magicians with prudence and — a heavy club. He 
took many a city from Afrasiab, and got an ample satisfaction 

from him. . . 

Kaikobid was useful in opening the doors of justice to his 
people, in maintaining his government in perfect order, m 
keeping justice and virtue in a flourishing state. He always 
gave t.'haTiks to God and wore the belt, and from him the 
family of the Kayanians is derived. In the world he was 
exalted, and he went the way of virtue and dignity. 

Karshib (Keresispa) was useful in killing the dreadful 
serpent, that was like a high mountain. When he raised Ins 
•hand with arrow and bow, he killed the stupendous bird 
Eamak. Many a dev and beast of Ahriman’s creation, 

perished in fight with this hero. 

This advantage came from the famous Sim, that he cleared 
the earth of the water-devil. He destroyed the house of the 
dev Gandarb ; he raised a cry from the waterwolf. If, on the 
surface of the earth, a single one of the horrid creations of 
bad remained, there would have been no knowledge 
of the resurrection in the world, no hope of the good. 

By Dastin and Eustam also some good, hidden and mani- 
fest, was done in the world. 

Kai Zl’fls had this use, that Siy&vakhsh came from him. 
Siyivakhsh had this use, that virtue and purity appeared 
from him, when he built a castle caled Eang, whose use the 
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wise Siyavablisli Lad recognised. He conducted Limself 
witL purity and virtue, when KaibLnsru was born to him. 

From the illustrious KaikLusrii arose this advantage, tbat 
Le diminished the honour of all the magicians. That pros- 
perous father killed the king of the magicians, AMsi^h. 
Every action he founded on virtue, the world he freed of 
magicians. On the mountain, he concealed the door of Kang 
Castle, according to God’s order, without helper or mate, so 
that for nobody is there now a way to it ; no one knows how 
to reach that place, until Siy6shans appears. The guard of 
the world opens for him and adorns the seven kishvars beauti- 
fully, for his sake. 

Lurhasp {i\ Luhrasp) afforded a use, by being a constant 
worshipper of God, by maintaining the whole government in 
order, by accepting the din and keeping it well in his memory. 
He destroyed the very traces of idols and their temples, he es- 
tablished the rites of the fire-temples. He strove after noble 
purposes and bestowed benefits upon good men. From the 
Jews and magicians he took away the land from one end to 
the other, when that king Gushtib appeared from his house. 

From Gushtab the world got this use, that he spread the 
pure religion at this time, and destroyed the worshippers of 
idols. He praised only the din of God, he eradicated the fol- 
lowers of a wicked religion. He crushed the top of the 
cupola of the idol temple. The bad teacher ceased to exercise 
evil influence. He gave assistance in everything to Zartusht, 
by this his reign became famous* On account of his deeds, 
he was raised from a great man to a king amongst all the 
AmshMands. Most of the devs were defeated by him, he 
made ail Drujas powerless, Fashutan and Isfandiyar came 
from him and J^m&st, the wise man of his time. Ail good 
increased by them, no age saw or heard of men like them. 
They afforded benefit to the world, impure customs and man- 
ners vanished. A new law they founded, an excellent ground- 
work ; they made the world free of evils. 

, All these (things) were the use from God, because all of 
them (the above mentioned heroea and kings) were bearers of 
; a suitable good.! - 
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bZrd Question of the Wise Mm, and Answer of the ao^La. 

That wise man asked again — ^Who has built Kang-diz ? 
After being made, where was it hidden ? Who hid it on the 

earth ? , _ . . 

W^here is that fortunate J amkard ? Who built it and hid 
itP Where does the body of Sam rest, from eternity to 
eternity? 

Where is the residence of the happy Serosh, for whose sake 
devils and beasts are in trouble ? 

Where is the residence of the ass with three feet, whose 
helper is the guiding J zad ? 

Where is the Vourukasha, Horn, the preparer, who has 
grown higher than fate and star ? through whom the rosui* 
rection is prepared, dev and magician fly from him. 

Where is the pure Mobad, the king of the morning ? his 
occupation is to think of God. When the flsh Galmahi comes, 
what is his work and his place ? Where is Simurg’s nest, 
and what is sought from him and obtained ? 

Where is the place of Amrdsh and Camrdsh? and what 
good comes from them ? 

It answered thus : As to the place where Kang-diz is— 
keep it well, that I may say it to you. The blessed Serdsh 
has assigned to it, from its foundation, the place between 
earth and air, above the pure and distinguished Er^n, neither 
in heaven nor on earth. Siyawakhsh built it from the founda- 
tion in purity and virtue, and without sin. 

If you ask for the Jam-kard, it was built by the happy 
Jamshid, in Eran, and well-skilled men constructed it under 
the earth. Of aU boat things, prudent men, birds, cows, 
sheep, of everything that grows, that is edible, that can be 
used as clothing or bedding, which is of a good and auspicious 
class,— of all these there is something in that glorious place ; 
so that the whole world was deprived of all its property. 
Again, the world shall become flourishing, through all those 
hidden and incarcerated things. 

In the plain of Pashandas lies the body of the noble S4m 
before the Dam&.vaad. The creator ordered 99999 farvars of 
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tlie pure men (to watch oyer him), that it might he safe from 
magicians and devs. So they watch over it, night and day, 
till the day of the resurrection. 

The pure Ser6sh, with auspicious look, stays in the sea of 
the Vis-tukhma tree. The creator has called him, by way of 
grace and blessing, “ master of the world,” because all help 
in the world comes from him. The defeat of the devs comes 
from him ; he watches by night over good men, and also by 
day time he takes care of them. He knows what is manifest 
and secret, and cares for body and soul. The bold Ser6sh 
beats the devs, being a protector of goodmen for the time of 
tlie battle of hatred. 

The ass, which is called '"three feet/’ has its residence in 
the sea of the Vis-tukhma. It is destined for manifold pur- 
poses ; purity, yirtue, and welfare come from him. All water 
coming out of the ground, which has been stained by dirt and 
carcass, is purified by him.^ When the eye of this ass falls 
upon water, it purifies all impurity and vice. 

The heart of the preparer Horn is hidden in the sea Youru- 
kasha ; he rejoices this kishvar. His residence is close to the 
Vis-tukhma, in the Vourukasha. The creator gave him, as 
guardians, 99999 farvars, which always watch over him. 
Also, the benevolent Galm^hl has his place around him, that 
the water devil (Ahriman’s toad) may not hurt him, protect- 
ing him from all sorts of kharastars. 

The virtuous Mobad Shah, whose profession is praising God, 
stays in Havirath. From the head to the middle of his body, 
he is lilce a man ; from the middle to the feet, like a terrible 
cow. His residence is in the sea of the Vis-tukhma, always 
engaged in pious meditation. He is always in the sea, in fear 
and sorrow, acknowledging and praising the pure God. He 
pours out into that sea the water made for worship (zaothra), 
that dev and magician may perish. Hundreds of thousands 
of kharasters perish by each drop of water in that sea. If he 
does not constantly praise, if he does not pour the Zaothra into 
the sea, then, at raintime, it would rain kharasters full of vio- 
lence and hatred upon the earth* From this plague, the earth 
\ Verse 88 is omitted as the text is con'upt. 
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would be in darkness and distress, neither dust nor stone would 
remain in it. Neither leaves nor fruit would be on the 
branches any longer, mankind would perish most cruelly. 

Simurg, with wide step, lives upon the palm tree Yis- 
tukhma ; in Arabic they call it the fortunate Tuba. Sitting 
down, he breaks off 1000 branches ; when he alights, 1000 
huge branches, with leaves and. fruit, grow out. When the 
heavy branches are broken off, aU the seed is poured into the 
sea. This seed, with the wonderful branches, is scattered in 
the deep sea. Then, the careful Oamr6sh, on the strand of 
the sea, commits it toTishtar. A second time, Tishtar brings 
it to the waves, commits it to the clouds, and sends it to the 
zenith. That cloud rains down fruit, gloriously bringing seed 
on the surface of the earth, on the mountains, forests, mea- 
dows, deserts, valleys, and borders of the sea. Trees and 
herbage, and various coloured roses grow from that seed in 
abundance ; a world in the world, all that is in it, everything 
that grows, high and low ; everything in existence depends 
upon the Yis-tukhma.’^ 

The contents of these extracts are to be compared with the 
results of Windischmann^s and SpiegeFs mythological re- 
searches;^ they will enable us to explain nearly all the varia- 
tions from the Pazand text, especially the additions made by 
Marzuban. Only of the building ( destroyed by Hoshang 
(i, V. 20), and of instead of GSpatishah (ii. v. 10, 

45 ff.), I cannot give any account. 

Y. 12. To the one use afforded by Hdshang M. (Marzuban) 
adds another, the foundation of the festival Oashni sada in 
conformity with Firdausi, and perhaps taken from him. The 
report of it from the Shahnama is given by Windischmann, 
p. 194-96. 

Y. 31. M. relates (v, 31-33) a use of Jamshid, the founda- 
tion of science and art (c^bT), which is not in P. (Pazand 
text). ^ . 

Y. 35. That “ malk6san’^ (the biblical described 

in P. as a rain,^^ in other sources as a winter, appears here 

^ Zoroastrisclie Indien, ed. Spiegel, Berlin, 1863 ; Spiegel, ATesta ubersetzt 
,iu. p. lii. 
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n according to tke later tradition. Eicliardson’s 

.! T)iftionarvf name of a wicked person, on 

X'se account tke deluge was sent according to a notion of 

»e .f Md tie deSnition of 

,t., wii is allows *» !>•»*“ deled 

igL„esl» dlW’ (io 

Ta.^ ®f;®-,^i;biyoh sa»toSd»y.ti aemftaii 

the passage, y ^ -, 1 ^ i ^ seems to have been taken 

dekslW Pirsi sesiaM, 

COf- Wmdieohmaoei, 

TiTiCl IM^ J ".an. (p. 203) baa 

Sy aappo^d, that P. has in .bis plane ndanterpreted 

^"Sto. TbatAabis daila is caUed “« 

(so in p., Spiegel, p. 132, w. 22, dahewat dahak), is to be 

Ixplained according to tbe later tradition ; it was taken as an 

’idafa » az i daMk,” tbe serpent of daMk, and afterwards 
diridi into two mythical beinp : the serpent ^ 

Tbis latter is tbe son of an Arabian prince, ^ _ 

world 1000 years, being a personification of aU sm an i^ 
purity Er^n left Yima, anarchy arose, an army gSes to 
Arabia, making Zohak king of Eran. Yima flies, -IS daptured 
and sawn to pieces. From ji tbe tradition made two serpents : 


md sawn to pieces, r rum j ) i/nc ux avxxuxi^xx ^ . 

;be devil kissed the shoulders of Zob^k and two serpents grew 
)ut of it (hence “ i d6sh,” the serpent of the shoulder, v. 

3 )p(^uii‘ing as food human brain. Xbis tradition, I should 
lay,' is a picture of the Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, the 
,olours mixed up from very, old and quite modern substances. 
Accordingly the “ dahewat” of P. can probably he taken as a 
aint of the time of its composition being after the Muham- 

madan conquest. • ' 

Y. 62-64. Between EaikawM. and Sam, M. inserts Kere- 
stoa on his own authority, but M conformity with the tradi- 
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tion. The serpent, wHcli lie kills, is the Srvara, well known 
from Tasna 9, 9. His killing the bird Kamak is also related 
in the mythological poems published by Spiegel (Einleitung 
in die traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, p. 348, v. 217). 

Y, 65, 66. M. contains some mythical elements, which I 
cannot thoroughly explain. The denotes ii. t. 45. 

Ahriman’s toad mentioned in Bundehesh, chap. 52, and is 
given in P. by ‘^vak’^ (frog). Perhaps the shMS, i dayan 
mayy^.,’’ (Bundehesh, ed. Justi, page 48, 5), whose enemy is 
the beaver, should be explained individually, not generally, 
as Justi does (ib. p. 27, 8, 9). 

Y. 66. Grandarb is in the later tradition the minister of 
Zohak (Windischmann, 85, 40), but a special building of 
Q-andarb’’ is not known to me. The ^;T '' waterwolf/' 

may possibly be combined with the dev Khavah, who appears 
in the shape of a wolf (Bundehesh, ed. Justi, p. 47, 17). 

Y. 69. Between Sam and Kah6s, M. inserts Sdm^s son 
Dastan, and Eustam, the son of Hasten, probably from the 
Sh§;hnama. 

Y. 81-86. The information which M. has concerning 
Luhrasp — more than P. — is generalised from Firdausi, whose 
report is given and explained by Spiegel (Avesta, uebers ii. 

p-»)- 

Y. 94“97. Eegarding Kai GushtS.sp, M. is more detailed 
than P., adding the names of his sons Pashhtan, Isfandiy§,r, 
and Jamast, of whom especially Pashhtan (PeshStanus), the 
ruler of Kangdizh, and the companion of Siy6shans is a well 
known hero of the Zoroastrian mythology. 

II. v. 13. To Oamrfish in P. (v. 10) M. adds AmrSsh ; both 
Oamim and Amru occur in the Farvardin Yasht (v. 109). 

Y. 17. M. gives the additional information of the building 
of Kangdizh, by SiyS^wakhsh, in conformity to the Shah- 
n^mah (Windischmann, 17, 245). 

Y. 24. Between v. 24-25, M. has omitted P. v. 5-7 and 
between v, 25-26 P. v. 9, 10 (Spiegel, p- 141). 

Y. 66. That the tree Yistukhma was a date tree ( is 
a statement for which Marzub^n himself is responsible. 
Lastly, it must be noticed, that Marzub^n^s poetry is very 
VOXt* itv . — [kbw sbmes.] , 17 
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mucli of tlie same character as the ^^Erganzungen zu dem 
Shahname aus den Eiw^yets/’ (Spiegel, Einleitimg in die 
traditionellen Schriften der Parsen, p. 317 if). We have 
found it likely, that Marzuban used the Sh^hnama ; here we 
find the exact quotation of it (1. L 330, v. 69). 

All this is related in detail in the Sh4hn4ma.” 

A favourite expression of both is or (Spiegel, 

1. 1, p. 827, S, IS ; 330, 66, and very common in Marzuban). 
I therefore feel inclined to assign both authors to almost the 
same age, and this scarcely earlier than the end of the 16th 
or the 17th century. 

It remains for us to state, that Marzuban often did not 
understand his original, and for this reason left out passages, 
or wrote something of his own invention ; but from the par- 
ticulars adduced above it will appear that he is an excellent 
witness as to the tradition of his age, always in conformity 
with either of the two sources of all Parsec tradition, the 
Zand texts for the ancient, the Shlhni^ma for the modern. 
I would advise the future editor of the Minoikhirad not only 
to give the Pahlavl, Pazand and Sanscrit versions, but also 
this most recent recension. Habent ma fata lihelU — and here 
we have four different witnesses to the fata of the Mln6i- 
khirad, all well worthy of being listened to. 


The same manuscript contains, on foL 62-121, another work 
of Marzuban, a history of Anusbirwan. This is, to a certain 
extent, a historical novel in the modern sense, with this great 
difference, that here, the action is not the chief point by which 
the author tries to amuse his readers, but the interspersed 
conversations on moral topics, ^'orient pearls at random 
strung.^' Possibly, the author had a political motive for 
composing this poem, as we shall see hereafter.* It begins 
thus — 
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The author’s name occurs again on foL 118a 10. 

In the introduction (fol. 62^-633), he states that he intends 
to glorify AnusMrwan. 

When Kob^d, the father of Anushirwan, became a tyrant;, 
his brother Palash was raised to the throne. After the death 
of Palash, KobM, having wandered through a great part of the 
worlds returns and takes revenge. His former enemies are 
compelled to fly, amongst them the wise Yunan. The world 
was then forty years under his dominion ; he departed, and 
nothing remained of him but a bad name.” Pol. 63^. 

Having heard of Aniishirwan’s succession, YflnS-n consxflts 
his horoscope,, and obtains the answer, that Aniishirw^n 
would be a friend to him. Yiinan writes him a letter full of 
advice, and begs leave to return. Fol. 

Anushirwan, pleased with the letter, asks him to come. 
Fol. 705, Yunan sets out and meets 

with a glorious reception. The following chapters are unin- 
teresting, as the same scene is repeated several times. Anti- 
shirwan assembles the wise men of his empire to (rvfiTrocri^a 
with him, he holds disputations with them, in which Yilnan 
naturally plays the chief r&le. The subjects of discussion are 
ethical common places, of so vague and undefined a character, 
that it is not worth while dwelling upon them. As an effort 
to vary the tale, I consider the episode, that Anushirwan, after 
having heard a sermon of Yflndn’s about moderation, resolves 
to send back to his home the son of Mundiri "Arab, who is 
kept at court as a sort of prisoner on account of AnusMrw&n’s 
having fallen in love with him (fol. 745. jljt 

jMjj)* After several disputations, follows another 
episode, fol. 88 5. Kaisar 
begins to oppress his people ; AnflsMrwS,n writes to him, order- 

1 Metr. C- 
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ing him to conduct himself with more propriety. Kaisar 
obeys, excuses himself and sends valuable presents and trea- 
sures, with which An-asMrw^n constructs a garden, and builds 
in it a beautiful hall After this he invites the EhiMn^ 

Kaisar, Fagfur Sh§,h, and Shahanshahi Hindostan to come 
and see his work : they come and admire it. AnusMrwIn's 
power spreads so far, that all the seven kishwars are to him 
as slaves 

FoL 92a, there commences an account of his building, the 
Adar Gushasp on the summit of a mountain, from whence he 
sets out for Mad^^in, and erects there a palace (^10. Lastly, 
he builds his own naausoleum ; Yunin writes a book 

of which one copy is deposited in the Adari Gushasp, another 
in this dakhma. 

Here (foL lOOJ) the first part of the history ends. As a 
transition to the second part of the work, the author gives 
an account of the Sasanian kings, after Anhshirwan, till 
the time of Muhammad. Though all of them had the 
desire to see the two large buildings of Anushlrw^n, none 
of them could find the way to them, but at last, ‘'All suc- 
ceeded, with three companions, *Abdurrahim, Ma'mun, and 
^Abulkhair. He goes, with a large army, to the Adari Gus- 
hasp ; here, an aged Mobad, Eamish Aram, brings forward 
an old book in Pahlavi, the one written by Tunan ; the future 
is predicted in it, the mission of Muhammad, the conquest of 
Persia by the Muslims, etc. 'All admires it so much, that he 
orders ^Abulkhair to translate it into Persian : then* Ali sets 
out for MadS^’in (also called Madina’’), where the Kutuwals 
meet him and describe the dakhma as inaccessibly situated 
within a palace *A11, displeased by their advice, 

sets out again, resolving to destroy the kfishak in order to 
come to the dakhma. But his army, after having worked a 
whole year, sees that its destruction is impossible. Then, an 
old servant in the dakhma (or margauzan), whose ancestors 





I 
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“ has mentioned in his own hook, that a pious and just king 
from among the Arabs, one of the relations of the prophet of 
the family of H&shim, wiU come to this auspicious mountain.” 

" Ali announces himself to be this king, and asks the pir to 
lead the way. He sets out with a few companions. ^After 
having reached the dakhma, they find the body of Anfishir- 
w4n sitting on a throne ; on a tablet and a ring are inscrip- 
tions in Pahlavi, containing moral sentences and the predic- 
tion of the arrival of 'Ali and his companions. 'Ali, after 
having uttered a long eulogy on Anushirwan, returns to 
Mad^’in, stays there three days and sets out^for the Ka'ba, 
everywhere mentioning the name of Anushirwan. Then fol- 
lows a moralizing paraenetic conclusion. 

I give here the chapter immediately preceding the con- 
clusion. (Fob 1176. 11.) 

Jjb\ «ulj 

j} (*jVr (*^ UVV ^ 

(AlAjlij j\-=f\ j J A;_jT jja*) — 

US'** V ^ ^ 

A A L5 

oU af > ^jJAj Ab^ (^A U A-^p-c 

j*_j S uO^r'-A" A ** ^ 

ij AAIi ^ AjLy 

^ jlj <u A? 

drv ^ cjaA^ 

Aiiyj SiJji f — s b iSjbJ^ 

c>jb J.)/ AAJiij <Ua> c:.Ab j)\ ^c>y* j\S yS — j 

> MS. JbU lA-* 


LJy^ 


(-Air* 
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^ c)^ 1 .— — jl>mmi 

^l j J I^LiJ ii^J^'^J^ L^aP^ Jcus 

^j.J<J^ fc)lO U 1 {^\l^ 



Three days he stayed, in Mada’in, on the fourth he set 
out for the Ka'ba, feeling the desire to walk on the path 
of pilgrimage. Everywhere, where God^s lion came, welfare 
increased secretly. He spoke of the justice of AnusMrwan, 
always mentioning him. He wrote a memoir in piety 
and justice, mentioning in every way the good religion. May 
oppression be far from the followers of the good religion! 
an offender of them may fall into misfortune. To him who 
brings terror on this people a place in hell is destined. No 
one who is kindly disposed towards them, will ever be blamed 
by the family of the prophet (Muhammad). He will be happy 
in both worlds, according to the word of the prophet and 
*Ali. A second time the world raised up the good religion 
and destroyed the root of oppression. Good men have reached 
their desire through it (the good religion) ; all trouble and 
disturbance is allayed. Marzuban never ceased to pray for 
it most sincerely. 

As the description of the Shah’s Margauzan is finished, we 
have called this ^ the book of justice,’ because justice is the 
greatest ornament in the world. Happy he who educates in 
justice and piety ; so long as there is earth and water in ex- 
istence, he will surpass (in glory) the sun.” 

Some parts of this story are also found in a MS. of the 
British Museum, Add. 24, 413, but in totally different redac- 
tions. The two poetical fragments (metr. c—y^lib^) fol. 
69<5.-74^. correspond : 

I* Fol. 69^-70^, 

jjXj\ jX b to Marzubln, 
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II. Eol. 705-74a, 

j.jJl ‘-t’Wj MarzuMn, fol. 765-815. The con- 

tents are in general the same, sometimes also the wording is 
very similar. _ „ 

On fol .745. there is a postscript, stating that this 

was copied by order ofi-^=^U> (Mr. 

Major Malcolm S&Mb) in Bombay 1225 h. = a.d. 1810. 

The same MS. likewise contains redactions in prose of the 

above story on fol. 495. '57«. _ ^ 

Fol. 495. : ’Abulkhair ’Amrl speaks of the miracnlous nre- 
temple of Anushirwdn, and of his disputation with the Mobads 
who lived there ; they show him two books in Pahlavi, one by 
Zartusht himself, the other aiy; by Yhn4n. ’Abulkhair 
translates the latter into Persian. , , j? . v 

Fol. 51a. The same story about Anhshirwan s lather 
KobM, his brother Palish, and Anushirw&n’s succession. 

Fol. 515. Yunan is called to his Court. 

Fol. 63a.-57a. contain in prose the second part of Marzu- 
ban’s tale, with the single remarkable difference, that here not 
'All, but Ma'mun is the hero. Fol. 57a. ^y} j*uj' 

The colophon states, that it likewise was 
copied by order of Mr. Major Malcolm Sahib in Bombay, 
1225 H. = a.d. 1810. All these pieces are in the same hand- 
writing as aFarhangi Shahnamainthe same MS. (fol. 31-45), 
which is composed by 'Edal ben Darab (according to his own 
words in the preface) for Major Malcolm, and bears the same 

date. . , 1 , . 

Fol. 61a.-685. in a different hand, offer a third redaction 

of the same tale 

Mamhn, Sai'hn 

Arrashtd is the hero. Some other slight variations are not 
worth mentioning. 

The whole story is made up, as we have shown, in a not 
very artificial manner, of two distinct parts, and accordingly 
the author’s purpose was a double one, in the first place, to 
glorify Anfishirwiln, the greatest of the Sasanian kings, his 
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love of justice, wisdom, and arcMtectural works; and secondly, 
to bring tbe earliest Islamitic bistory in the person of' All, its 
chief representative for the Shf ah, into a certain relation to 
him, describing him as paying the utmost reverence to Anu- 
shirwan’s memory. In this way, it would seem, the author, 
himself a tried to establish a claim upon the Muhamma- 

dans for acknowledgement of, and es|)ecially protection for the 
remaining followers of that creed, which was Aniishirwln^s, 
whom and which,* All himself glorifies, according to the tale 
of Marzuban (vide v. 4, 5 of the above given extract). The 
author adds, on his own authority, that “ he who is well dis- 
posed towards them, never will be blamed by the prophet 
(Muhammad) and his family (especially 'Alri^). On this ac- 
count, I suppose that this l^\j ov book of justice,” is a 
a child of injustice and oppression ; that Marzuban wrote it 
during his stay at Tazd, in a time of trouble and distress, in 
order to give the persecutors of his fellow Zoroastrians a more 
favourable idea of them, Marzub&.n speaks of himself, in the 
last verses of the introduction to Minokhirad, as follows 
(FoL 9b. 10): 

f*' ^ 






joUj 




J A't 






“ If you see my words orderless, excuse and do not slander. 
If through a revolution of fate I am helpless, continually in 
trouble and distress — my carpet has been torn by heaven, 
not a moment appears to me the face of love. Notwithstand- 
ing, the cause of my praise is God, who forgives me, how 
sinful I am.^^ Perhaps we can take this individual descrip- 
tion as a true picture of the state of all Zoroastrians in the 
Persian empire, at his time. As the work is addressed to the 
Shi* itic Persians,* All is the hero, whilst in the more modern 
. redactions (probably composed in India) Ma^mfin, or the 
common hero of Eastom tales, HS^rlin ArrS-shid, plays the 
-f art* * .r- : - mi;; ;■ 1 1 • 
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In tte following pages I give, as a furtlier addition to onr 
knowledge of Parsee literature, a review of the manuscripts 
treating of Zoroastrian matters, wMch are preserved in tlie 
British Museum. They are neither very numerous (fifteen) 
nor of first-rate importance, but still they give us an oppor- 
tunity, in several instances, of bringing to light some things 
hitherto unknown in Parsee literature. 

I. Arundel Orient. 54. A copy of the Vandid^d SMa, the 
arrangement of the three sacred books, Vandidad, Tasna, and 
Yispered, in which the single chapters are mixed together in 
such a way as to suit the recitation prescribed for the usual 
worship, similar to the arrangement of the Grospels for the 
services of the whole year, which we find in the Evangeliaria, 
Interspersed in the text there are numerous notes in Pahlavi, 
liturgical directions for the acts that are to be executed in 
connexion with the text, many of considerable length and 
more numerous than I find in any of the Yandidad Sadas of 
the Library of the India Office. As they are of great im- 
portance for the Pahlavi Dictionary, and specially for its most 
difficult part, the liturgical terminology, they fully deserve to 
be edited, for which purpose this MS. would do very well, 
the whole being in good preservation and clearly written. The 
following are common in all MS. : ai == Pers. Ij, till,’^ '^etc.'’ ; 

passage recite to the 

end;’^ ^Ho recite three times and the names 

of both the officiating persons, and Of these 

latter some are to be found in Brockhaus’ edition (Leipzig, 
1850), while all the others are wanting. 

On foL 148^, at the end, we read 

jb to say thrice : 

broken, beaten be the wicked, cursed Ahriman, with all the 
devs and drujas.^^ Then follows a short chapter (foL 148<!>, 
149a) in Parsee (Zand character) on the evil eye (ca$hm) 
and look {nadara'==^'ij^)f and their different kinds. The 
MS. has no colophon ; it was probably written in Karman in 
the seventeenth, if not the sixteenth century* 
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II. Eeg. 16, B.V. A copy of the Tasna (fol. 158) from 
Hyde’s library, clearly written and well ; preserved. As 
usual, the single chapters are separated by two or three stars, 
smaller portions by a single one. Dated a.d. 1662. The 
following colophon on fol. 1585. line 5ff. : 

T6 penti y6 ashahe iketdb ^zashnS tmam shud— r6z amer- 
dath mlhd ardiba^sht s^l avar lakhazdrsl az shehenshah 
yazdgr sheheryir iket^b nvishtem doagde kamtrin 

hervada ddrab bin hlrS, bln Jadd bansl^ (MS. banslnS == 
mdbMh hormaz ydr herbudh ram yto hrjMAuanat "(Leg. 

y§. navisht yd amdzat d6d dfri kunat dddn bat 
huzsnd hundsha bdt Mun bat neki bat khubabaL 

The first words are the beginning of a sentence in Zand 
(not to be found in the Avastd), that occurs at the end of 
several manuscripts. The completest form I know is in the 
MS. of the India Office Library, Z. and P. 2, p. 700. 

Adv6 pant6 yd ashahd vispd any aesham apan tarn shato 
man6 vabdshto urvand. ^ ^ 

The first vers’e, alike in text and translation, we find also 
in Z. and P. 5, p. 781, and with a different translation in 
Z. and P. 22, fol. 112, edited by Dr. Justi (Bundehesch 
Leipzig, 1868, p. xix)h Taking aSvd (instead of the yd of 
this MS.) as the genuine reading, I translate “ single is the 
path of purity (v. of the pure man), all (the paths) of the 
others are absence of a path,” i.e. they are no path, they lead 
wrong. Apahtam is either the gen. plur. of apanta, “having 

no way, accus. sing, of the abstract 

apahtd,, “ absence of way,” more correctly 

arasish) = avohia. I take to mean “besides,” “and,” 

and ))*> ® equivalent to the Pdrsl han, though I am well aware 


^ Justi has dropped vhpi between ashaM and m^ahham; the Pablavi 
translation is accurately tMs ; ^ ^ 
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that the usual form is The second verse I do not ven- 

ture to translate. The colophon proceeds thus 

“ This book Ezashne was finished on Amerdlld, of the month 
Ardibahisht, in the year 1030 after Tazdagird. I have writ- 
ten this book, the praying, most humble Herbad Darfib b. 
Hirg, b. Jandg, in the family^ of Mobad Hormazygr son of 
Herbad Egmyir. Whosoever reads or writes or learns this, 
let him say a prayer and blessing. So may it he {/iuzasnS ?) 
auspicious; so may it be, good and fair.” 

III. Add. 18, 396. Another copy of the same work, foU. 
199, dated a.d. 1737 in the colophon on folio 199tf. 

• aA ‘LfAr’ 

cr* 

i^J^y ‘LxAi 

dj\y>- ^ y . aIj jAj^ . 

L >^\}J 

LS^ AJ^ 

Finished to the praise (of God), in joy and gladness, on 

1 The same family is mentioned in the colophon of Z. and K 17 (a copy of 

the. Yasna with the Sanscrit translation) dated 925 = 1557, and of Z, and P. 2 
(datai29 = l761;pag. 70S^l^\jjbj;^ SJy* JaujJO. 

the uniform reading of the MSS., Dr. Justus conjecture 
(Bundeh. page xix.) is excluded. 

2 Both Juj>y5 I am inclined to consider as careless and false 

readings of (transliterated pei in Z. and P. 8, last folio). Justi 

(Bundehesch, p.xix, L 12) prints twice ■> where both MSS, have 

4 In this place Indicative and Optative are used promiscuously, and jU^' ^ 
jj\^and jUU f, 
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Slialirevar, of the montt Batman, in year 1105 after 
Yazdagird, the Sasanian king of Eran. The copyist am I, 
the servant of the (true) religion, Mohad Bhikhitjt b. Dastiir 
Eustamjl b. Dastur Bahramji, Sunjana by surname, a wor- 
shipper of the fire Bahram, an inhabitant of the village of 
Nausari, in the district of Shrat, in Gujarat, India. "Whoso- 
ever reads or learns this, let him say a prayer for bliss ^ for 
this servant. The possessor of this book is Mobad M§.nakji, 
son of the liberal and much esteemed^ NaurOzji, of blessed 
memory/’ 

lY. Eeg. 16. B. vi. (Hyde collection). A copy of the 
greater part of the Khurda Avasta, dated 1674, foil. 67. It 
contains the following pieces:— 

Eol* Eoi,. 


15, Nirahg kusti bastan. 
6a. Hoshbam. 

175. Mihr nyayish. 

23a. Nyayish Ardvisur. 
325. Duae (Nam-sitaishn). 
455. GahHavan. 

61a. G&,h IJziran. 

56a. G. IJshahin. 


la. Tath&- ahh vairy6. 

3a. Nirang dast soi. 

95. KhurshM nyayish 
20a. M&h nyS^yish. 

27. Nyayish Atash BahrSm. 

35a. Paitaeti (Patet Aderbad). 

48a. G^h Rapithan. 

63a. G. Aiwisruthrem, 

585. Nekdh(^U:3)tofol.655. 

Then follows: (leg. jJjb 

(sc. India) 

In the concluding chapter, the writer compares the Zand 
characters with the Persian, treats of the dijfferent forms of 
the Zand characters (at the beginning, middle or end), etc. 

Colophon, fol. 67a. : 

^ 

1 Compare Z. andP. 2, p. 703 — ^ 
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^ U^iS^j^ J^ 

Uj (!^ J^b 

This Avast^ u Zand, with the Pazand and Avasta-Zand 
alphabets, was finished and copied by the Herbad^s son, 
Herbad Hormuzyar b. Herbad Feramrnz b. Herbad Kiyamdin 
b. Herbad Kaikobad, Sunjana by surname, .on An^ran, in 
the month of Ardibahisht, in the year of Yazd. 1042, after (!) 
the order of Konorjl b, Hmahana (b. Hahana) PhM Mudi. 
Whosoever reads it, let him say a prayer/^ 

The same Herbad Hormuzyar copied one year later, 1675, 
the Sad-dar i nazm, Add. 6998, 

Y. Add. 8997, foil. 203. Avastai darun, a col- 

lection of those chapters of the Avasta, that are recited in the 
festivals for the deceased, the first of which takes place on 
the fourth day after the death. On the 30th day, the Yasna 
is read, and the Darfin Siroza, invocations of all the Yazatas, 
who preside over the single days of the month, over the 
months, etc. The same ceremony is repeated on every anni- 
versary. This copy is quite modern, written (probably in 
Persia) partly in Zand, partly in Persian characters. Many 
pages are stained, the ink in many places nearly blotted out. 
The whole contains four parts. 

1. The particular chapters of the Yasna, arranged somewhat 
differently from Anquetil’s statement.^ 

Foi,, Fol. 

16, Introductory prayer, 2a. Yasna 3, 1-8; 24-37; 52-60, 
10a. Y. 23, 1-9. 126, y. 4, 1-28, 42-66. 

24a. Y. 37. 256. Y. 6, 1-22, 39-63. 

32a. Y. 26. 376, Short invocation of the 

386. 6 Y. 7, 1-29 ; 43-55, five G&hs. 

466.7 Y. 23. 496. 5 Y. 7, 69-69. 

61a.7 Y. 8, 1-3 ; 5-9. 53a. A short prayer. 

536.1 Y. 8, 10-18. 556. 2-10 Y, 4, 53 and a 

short prayer. 

^ Tills phrase, \Yhieh occurs in the colophon of almost every Parsee MS., has 
originated from the Greek ; it is developed, as usual, through the medium of the 
Syriac, io hvayiyp6<fKovm €^x^(X04 

(mt which frequently occurs ia Greek MBS. 

^ See Spiegel’s translation of the Avast% ii, p. Ixxix. 
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In general, there is omitted the piece corresponding to 
Yasna 4, 29-41, and the invocations are shortened ; besides, 
there are many other variations from the texts, in accordance 
with the liturgical purpose of this compilation. 

2. FoL 56a.-149a. TheFarvardinYasht, invocations of the 
FravasMs, who exercise the (intercession) for all man- 
kind at Ahuramazda^s throne. It is usually read on the Far- 
vardin, Khurdad, Tir, BM, and on the Grathas, the last ten 
days of the year. 

3. FoL 149(X.-1695. The three Afringans, each preceded by 
a short introduction. They are also read on the Gathas, in 
commemoration of the deceased. 

Afringan Gahanbar, fol. lida-lSob. 

Afr. Gatha, fol. 15o6.-1645. 

Afr. Eapithwin, fol. 164S."169^>. 

4. Fol. 170-203. The Siroza. Each prayer or invocation 

appears in two different redactions, the so-called greater and 
lesser Siroza, one to dyesS ^asti, the begin- 
ning of the verses in Tasna 3), the other ^3 (Le. to 

yazamaicU^ compare Yasna 5 and 6). They are substantially 
identical with those published and translated by Anquetil, 
Westergaard, and Spiegel. 

Fol. 170-1736., the Siroza of the thirty days. 

1736.-174 (+6.), the same for the months. 

174 (+6.)-176cx., for the five Farvardian. 

Then follow Danins for special days, a darun myazdi gmfand 
(Fol. 18060, for the seven Amshasfands (fol. 185{:/.); lastly, 
for Amerdad, Eashnu, Ashtad, and Zamyad (fol. 201^55., un- 
finished). 

For a better understanding of this, the following particu- 
lars will be useful. The Darun sacrifice is performed in 
honour of the seven AmshS-sfands, Eashnu razista, Sraosha 
and the Fravashis, on the days Mithra of the month Mithra, 
on Khurdad of the month Farvardian, on the Gahanbars, on 
the five last days of the year, and on the fourth day after a 
death. Three Darfins are offered, one to Eashnu rilst and 
Ashtad, one to Sraosha, and one to the Fravashis of the pure. 
The relation of Sraosha, Eashnu r§,st and Ashtad to the cere- 
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monyxs, tbey lead the departed souls over the bridge 
Gin vat. 

Of the third part, foL 194^«.-203 is written in Zand, the 
rest in Persian characters (like the short interspersed prayers 
in the first part). The MS. has no colophon, but was probably 
written in Persia towards the end of the last century. 

A noticeable fact in this MS., also occurring in several others, 
is the system, of transliteration into Persian characters, ap- 
plied to Zand texts. That it is a system which, to a certain 
degree, accurately represents the original, and is unvarying, 
will be proved by the following details, which may sQrve also 
as a help to the rather puzzling task of reading a Zand text 
in Persian characters. 

\ represents sometimes short a in fine, \jj^ = mazi3i>; 
\ = n, taurvayeni. 

T = ao in fine, mazdS. 0 , in medio nyaonco, 

drvaityaosca ; further = ao in asbaonam ; 

a in ameshanam, vathwyo, nama. Ao 

is also expressed in fine by in tbaeshao, by 

in pairikS,o, and byj in spananhao. 

CL? represents also th verethraglinem ; a;; = th 

tbwaMi&,^n^V vathwyo. 

= q • d d ^ “ dll, 

vidhvaeshtwo. 

1 It may be noticed here, that in Sanscrit, as written by P&rsces, the ^ = hh 
is usually changed into sh: husht t *> minoishirad As a 

curiosity of some interest, I give the Sanscrit colophon of Z, and P. 19 (a copy 
of the MinOikhirad with Neriosangh’s translation), a specimen of many of the 
kind. ■ . . , . 

iM'Q'o ^ii W’sif ^ 

"WT mi iw’t ^ »“ ^ r 

TiftwriTiw ^ tt" ’Rtinii 

trrmrwi it® imfq ^ 

mprfi ^ TSfiTft ^f^cr ^ 

II 

In the Samvat-year 1677 , in the month Mrtika, on the 8th day, in the 
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■' *' 

^ in initio = tlir, thr&totemd, thradaso. 

!ju= s and sh ; ^ = sh. 

u in med., ashftum, ^l) ni,nm5 ; i in 

paoirjo, <u>s imat, Jlc^ froit; a in JlcT Aat, anhe ; <u 

is i in fine in <tcUj6l ahmdi. 





peretush, voM, gadotushca, siirem, 

framruidhi^ ^ij^gaoslio sriitalie, 

khshnumaine.^ 

a in taurayeni, mazda ; e in fine, 

datlire ; e in yazamaide ; n in med., framriiyao ; 

i in fine, asti, in med., spitama. Besides, ^ is 

sometimes quite superfluous, kfishyash, 

yidliaeslitv6, khsktwd. 

The vowels a, e, i, u are commonly not expressed ; likewise 
0 in (besides The diphthongs (in med.) are usually 
represented by only one voweL 

As a short specimen of this system of transliteration, most 
likely, I should think, originating in Persia, I give the 
(\USUii ^ (fol. 180 seq.) in extenso. 

bright half, in the period of ^ri N%a; in the Pdrsee-samvat 850 of Shdh 
Yazdagird Shahryar, on the day Eashn, in the month Bahman ; this book, 
MinOikhirad, was written by Mihrban b. Mahydr, a native of Padampur, and 

ordered to be written by Bahram b. Palhan. If anybody reads 

or increases (?) or translates this, may in this affair my writing he pleasant (to 
him.). Well thinking, speaking and acting!** This was probably translated 
from Pahlavi, as corresponds to the word-separating stroke in Pahlavi ^ ; of the 
li[ I cannot give any account. 

1 Por this singnlar mistake in rendering ^ by I cannot account. I have 
to add, that also in the transermtion of Pahlavi, 4 is frequently expressed by 
t ; for instance, in the Pahlavi-Zand-Persian Glossary, Add. 22379 and 22378 

(both by the same hand), 







The Chief of the gods is Oromasdes, who created heaven and 
earth, and created mankhid: who gave to men their various 
fortunes : who made Darius the king of many kings. I am Darius, 
the great king of kings, the king of the nations of every various 
tongue : the king of the wide and vast world: the son of Hystaspes 
the Achsemeniian : a Persian, the son of a Persian. 

These are the nations, besides Persia, 
by tlie help of OromasdeB. And whatever 
they brought it. And 


Darius the king says 
which I reigned over 
tribute I commanded them to bring 
whatever from me was told to them to do, they did so. And all 
my laws they observed. Media: Susia : Parthia: Avia'ix Bactria: 
Sogdia : Ohorasmia : Zarangia : Arachotia : Sattagydia : Kandaria : 
India: the Namri: the Amurgi: the Namri who wear gloves on 
their hands: Babylonia: Assyria: Arabia: Egypt: Armenia: 
Cappadocia : Saparda : the lonians of all the tribes who have Bxed 
their dwellings on the hither side of the sea : the other lonianB 
who wear hehnets on tlieir heads : the Bndians : the Kusu : the 
and the 

Darius the king says : Oromasdes, when he had compelled thes^o 
nations to serve him, spoke to me and said: ‘MSIow that I have 
given them to thee, let them be united to thee as if they were thy 
brothers 1” 

And I became king over them. And so long as I have Ix^en 
their king, by the help of Oromasdes, I have kept them all firmly in 
their places. And whatever I told them to do, that they did. 
And they desired whatever I myself desired. 

0 my successor on my royal throne 1 when in future times tlion 
'shalt speak thus: “Lol the nations have risen in rebellion, wnose 
an'cestprs %v6re conquered by Darius the king F* 
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assybian texts tbanslated. 

Then Shalt thou instantly restrain them by force. In that day 
each one of thy subjects who carries the long Persmn spear, shall 
advance with it! In that day, each one of thy subjects shall diaw 
his long Persian scymitar from its scabbard ! 

Darius the king says: All this that I have done, ^ 
of Oromasdes I did it. Oromasdes gave me help when I th^e 
things. May Oromasdes protect me from everything that e i , 
both my faily and my country. This thing 1 have prayed to 
Oromasdes, and may Oromasdes grant it! 

0 man !’^ whatever thing Oromasdes has commanded, let it not 
oe neglected by thee ! ® 


Analtsis of the Text. 

I will now dve each line with an interlinear Latin translation 
of it. It will then be seen clearly to what words of the text 
the explanatory notes apply. 

1 Him rabu Ahurmasda, sha shamie u kiti ibnu : 

' BeoTummn.m-us Oroinasdes qui ccelum et terram creavit 

2. sha nishi ibnu: sha tuM^ ana nishi iddinnu : sha ana 

qui homines creavit qui homtmbus dedit qui 

3. Dariaus sar sha sarin madut ibnu. Anaku 
Barium regm regum muUorUm creavit. Ego sum 

4. Dariaus sar rabu, sar sarin, sar mati 

‘ Earius rex summus rex regum rex regionum 

5. shakharkhar lishan gabbi, sar cbgar» nikte rabita 

diversarum Unguarum omnium rex terrx longw{et) vastx 

6. pal® Vastaspa Akhamanisia: Parsaya tur Parsaya. 
films Hgstaspis Achmmi Persicus films Persici 

» itiM A great many conjecturea have been offered respecting this nnkno^ 

little in meaning from the preceding phrase “gui hmtnea creavU. Others 
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render it "who hath given /ood to meiL” And many other things might he 

suggested. 

But if we consider the sequence of id&M we shall see that they are : 

1. Ormuzd is the greatest of the gods/ 

2. He created Heaven and Earth, 

' He created Men. ,■ ■■ ■ 

4. All their various fortunes are dependent on his walL 

5. And he has willed that Darius should be Mng of the world. 

Thus there is nothing superfluous in this solemn exordium, as the mention of 
‘‘food ” would assuredly be. 

much resembles the Greek word T^vxn- I am in doubt whether the 
resemblance is accidental or not. There is some difficulty in supposing that this 
Greek .word could be adopted into the Assyrian language ; but, on the other hand, 
there had been intercourse between the two nations long before the age of 
Darius. 

^ The second sign in this word denotes gcir in the Aclunmerdan 

inscriptions. It differs in form from that employed in the IChorsabad and other 
inscriptions of the earlier age. Bhgar, like the Latin terra, has a wide extent of 
meaning ; from the world itself, or orhia terrarum, down to a handful of earth or 
dust. The Hebrew word corresponding is ephar "13^ which moans (1) earth, dust, 
or clay; (2) terra, orbis terrarum, the World: as in Job xlx, 25, and several 
other places (see Ges. 785).^ 

® Pal or Pol (filius), is often written Axdu, 


7. Dariaus sar igabbi: as sha 

Darius rex (licit in potetitid 


8. Aluirmazda, 
Oro7)iasdis 


aimiti mati sha aiutkii ; aslilmt, 
lice sunt regiones quibus ego im^jcravi 

9. matu Parsu. Anaku as-eli-siiti sba aldaku*^ maiKlattaaimssb^ 
terram Fersideni, Ego illis qmd Jussi iributum aJbT$ 

10. inassun:^ sha lapani-ya-attua iggabii-asBua ana apus-sii 

afferebant quod d me ipso dictmn fait illis ad-ftwirndum-ui 

11. ibbussiia, u dinat attua ikhaslaa.^^ 

faciebant et leges meets ohsermhant 

ft itzmi, the oblique case of lizm, or itmm, which is the Hebrew Ummn 
robur (Ges. 78B); therefore^ as U%m% signiies the Etrenglh/* or 
the help/’ of Oromasdes. 

^ oMat lit person mngukr from the verb diSei^ to rolga or govem. fio 

* I may remind ihe reader thst the edition of Gisenlns’s Hebraw Lwikoii 
referred to is the Latin edition^ Leipsicy WU. 
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in Hebrew sheht, or shept, is a king's sceptre. Gesenius says, and it is 

manifest, that this is cognate with the Greek word uKTiTtr^ov. 
c elatj besides or beyond ; from the preposition el% beyond. 

^ aldaJcu seems related to the common verb altalcmif I commanded or 
appointed. 

e amsd, to bring ; from nasa, which Gesenius, p. 690, renders in Latin 
attuUt, apportavit, and in German hringen, 

f inassun, they brought ; Srd person plural preterite of the same verb. 
iJchaslua, This verb is unknown to me ; I take it, as well as the translation, 
from Eawlinson's transcription. 



12* Madaya: Nuyaki: Partui Arimn: Bakiitar: Sukdii: Klmvarisma: 

Media Susia Parthia Aria Bactria Sogdia Cliorasmla 

13. Zaranga: Arukhattia:^ Satgiisu : Kaiidari:^ 

Zarangia Aracliotia Sattagydla Candaria 

14. Indu: Nammirri Humnrga: Nammirri^' karbul siiti-suii raplma:'^ 
India Namridicti Amurgii 

15. Babel; Asiiux: Arabi: 

Arukhattia may mean the Eocky Mountains.” Ar (which would be Am 
before a guttural) is the Hebrew njl a mountain (so in Greek opotr). Ar occurs 
frequently in the inscriptions in the names of mountainous localities. Armenia 
(called in Scripture Minni) is probably Ar-rnmni, meaning the mountains of 
. Minni. . ■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

khaititi signifies 'broken rocks in the inscription of Bellino, from Heb. DjlD 
fregit, of which the primitive form is rO or kliaL Hence Aru-khatti may be the 
rocky mountains.” 

^ KandaH I would identify with the modern Candahar. 
f The AFamri are frequently mentioned. I suspect that the word originally 
merely meant highlanders,” and was therefore applied to various tribes, not 
necessarily of the same stock. Gesenius says that cmra was an ancient obsolete 
term for a mountain, and thence he derives the name of the Amorites of 
Palestine. Namar in the inscriptions sometimes seems to signify a MU. 

In ancient times the different races of men had widely different modes of 
dress. But generally the same dress was worn by the whole nation ; therefore 
foreigners often called them by a name descriptive of their dress, ignoring the 
true or native name of the country. Thus we find a tribe called by the Greeks 
MbXayxkaivai, or Black Cloaks, and they are still called by the Turks the kara- 
koLpahs, which has the same meaning. Sir G. Wilkinson found among the ruins 
of Thebes a sculptured procession of foreigners bearing gifts, and among these 
the Eebo, an Asiatic people, were represented as bringing, among other things, a 
tribute of gh'if s; showing that they were a people inhabiting a cold country, and 
that the article w vs somewhat unusual, and was accounted curious (see Wilkinson’s 
Thebes, p. 163). In our inscription the Namri are described as karbul suti-mn 
raphua, an obscure phrase, first ilikink that raphua must represent the Heb. 



mSCBIPTION OP BAKIUS. ^ 

verb rapha K3T to sew (Ges. 946), which is obviously the Mme as the 

Greek verb paTrrBn*, to sew ; wlience a seam ; pa^ig, a ncoc e, ’e* . 

sense then is, that the ISTamri sewed somethiTig together. And the} i i< t ub su 
sim, '^for their hands.” Hence I conjecture that harUd must mean or 

something- of that sort. I do not find this word in Hebrew, but in Chaldee ladpa 
means leather (Buxtorf, p. 2049). In Turkish kahuh is a covering, also a crust or 
rind. But these terms are not sujficiently near to the word in the text, wnicn 
must therefore be left for future enquiry. 


16. Mitsui': Hurasda: Katpadukka: Saparda: Yav:iuu 

EgijioUis Armenia Cappadocia Sapai^da lones 

17. gimirri,^ sha aklii^ ullnya sba marrata bit iskudurn ; 

onmes qui in litore citeriore mark doinum incoln.ni 

18. Yavaim shaiuitii, slia magdriat^^ as reshdu-sun uasu: f>udji: 

lones alii qui galeas in capiU suo pjorfant Luda 

19. Kiisii: Issidu: Karsa. 

Kusn Issidu Karsa 

a gim.irri, Hebrew HDII gimh', whole, entire, complete, 
b aMi, juxta (fiuvium vel mare) ; ripa fluminis; litus mans. U, is frequent 
in the inscriptions. 

«*• ishiduru. hitherto taken for the name of some nation, appears to me to be a 
verb in the. 3rd p.8rson plural, meaning inkaMt llfl huditr is to iuhahii j 

also the inner part of a house, &c. |DJ1 kmluH teymn, Ibe habitat ioiw of 

the South, Job ix, 9 (see Ges. 821). This verb in the ska, or causative 

conjugation, w^ould be shudur, to make or build a habitation. 

^ magifud, helmets. This is a very interesting passage. It ia the pin ml of 
the Hebrew word magima any kind of defensive armour (sec Qes. 544). 

This comes from pD magan, armour j whence PD amh magmrtf vir 
armatus. And this is from the root p gan, redupL P3 gamm^ to cover and 
protect. The strong cap or helmet which the Greeks used for a protect, ba for the 
head, was called by them icufsi?. This has been erroneously ckrivctl from kpmp, 
and consequently alfiraicd to have been made of dog skin, although lioiiior wyn, 
TcayxaXK&g mnm}. But there is very little doubt that was an word, 

a mere variation of the Hebrew p gan, or gun, protect. So ilm English wont 
heU meant originally a covering or protection. This will be evident, if wi con* 
aider the Gorman hut, which has both meanings, A carious illiintraiba of this 
is seen in the German word (a thimble), liter^ly a fingerdtati & mp or 

protection for the dnger. 
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20. Parians sar igabbi: Ahnrmasda ki^ imnru^ mati 

Darius rex dicit Oromasdes quando suhjugavit regiones 

anniti lukra-ma® 
has dixit mihi 


21. ana sibbi akhati^ summnkhu,^ arki anakn iddannn assiniti. 
in loco fratrum tmefirmiter ;postquam ego dediitihi) eas, 

22. Va anaku as-eli-sin ana sarut eptivas.^ Anni^ anaku sar^ 

et ego super ecus regnavL Qaamdiu ego rex fui 

as itzmi 
in potentid 

23. Almrmasda anakn as asbri-sin valtisib^ sinati. Ya slia 

Oromasdis ego in locis suis Jirmiter te7iui eas Et quod 

24. anakn agabu, assinat ibbnsua: tsibbu^ sba anakn tsibaka.^' 

ego dixi ece fecerunt: volmriint quod ego voluL 


a Uf when; so in line 25. 

^ imuTu. 3rd person preterite, from the verb amar, subjecit, servum 
fecit (Ges. 779). The original meaning of this Hebrew verb was to hind. 

® nUcra-ma, said to me. Nihra is a kind of niphal form of Hebrew hara, 
Knp to call, or speak aloud ; which verb is usually employed when gods speak 
to men. Nihra^ma, he said to me ; like iddina-ma, he gave to me ; surha'ma, 
grant to me I &c. 

^ Plural form, from Hebrew (dch, a brother. 

« sumTmihlm, be joined I be united ! from Hebrew semeh ^ D cohsesit, 
conjunctus fuit (Ges. 717). Adjective, eemulc firmus. And parties allied 

by treaty, are called, semuhi in Hebrew. 

f eptivas; a doubtful word. Sarut ehus, he reigned (literally /cciQ, 

is a common phrase. This, with the verb in another conjugation, might become 
mrut eptivas. 

e Anni (adverb), quamdid. This is the Hebrew an, otherwise anali, 
quamditl, so long as, ever since (see Ges. 78). 

^ valtisih is one of the conjugations of the verb sih, to place, otherwise asib. 
Likewise db and adb are substantives, meaning a place. In Hebrew, the verb is 
coUocaxe, in loco suo ponere, &c. ; whence domicilium. 

^ tmhbu, they wished. Prom Chaldee Uiba to wish; whence substantive, 
tMu ins a wish (Ges. 852). In another inscription, Darius says of these 
same nations ; tdhbu sha anaku Ulemi ashkunussun .* they wished that I should 
^act laws for them.” 

i tsihaha, I wished. This grammatical form seems peculiar to the Assyrian. 
Thus from kaUtta or kapta, strong, we have kaptaka, I am strong;” and there 
are many other examples of this form. 
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25. Ya ki^ tagabbu umma: 

Et cum dixeris ita 

ikitaslina® 

bdlum gerunt {mecwri) 

26. sba Dariaus sar zir ( . 


“mati 

^^regiones 


aniiita 

hm 


^ ikishna^ 
'pugnant (ef) 


) 


Bun 


amuru slia guza attna 


27. 


g?ias Darius rex stirpem patrum eorum suhjugavif^ tJironi mei 
naka,® as sibbi tamasik^ sunuta. 
illicd 


rex 


tamasik^ 
firmd manu 
prehendes 


® /a/ quando ,* as in line 20. 

^ ihishuaf “ they have struck a blow 3rd person plural, preterite of nakash 
(Oes. 688). The initial IST of verbs is usually dropped; as from 
nassih^ to kiss, comes issihuj they kissed. From natariy to give, attan^ I gave, &:e. 
The same change is very frequent in Hebrew. But the reading ihishua is not 

very certain. In Westergaard’s copy the first sign is This probably 

should be altered to ot ih 

° ihitashua, 'Hhey have fought a battle;” 3rd person plural preterite of 
Jcatash lit’ HD to fight (see Gesenius and Schaaf, p. 287, who renders it contendit, 
certavitj helium gessit). 

^ amuru, subjugavit; from Hebrew sermm facere, subjugare. This 
verb has already occurred in line 20. 

® nakat is an old Persian word for a king; perhaps related to the Greek ceva^, 
avaKTQQ ; as the old word wer, a man, is to avrii^ ; nam in Persian (^lomen in 
Latin) to ovo/t<3f, &c. 

^ tamasihf thou shalt seize, coerce, or restrain; 2nd person future, from Heb. 
mcmh cepit, prehendit (Ges. 627). 


slm 


amiiu ® Parsaya 
qui gestat Perdcam 
tamisii 
die iUo 


28. As tamisn yira^ ildakka^ 
in die illo unusquisque gentis tucs 
asbmar-su^ ruku yallik.® As 

hastam $ua?n longam prodibiL In 

29 yim ildakka sbanslm^ Parsaya ruku valtu bit-sii^ 
%musquisque gentis turn ensem Persicum longum e vagind sud 
sbalut^^ inastPs.^ 
extractum portaUt 

«* yim or gbn, every one. The same as the Hebrew D-3 (see Ges. 216), e.g.gim 
kol, every one ; gim shammy each of the two, 

^ iklahhat thy people ; literally " thy children.” For ilda'ha, by accentuating 
the final syllable. From Ud a child, also a young man ; here ife probably 
means a young man of military age. All the youth of Persia arc summoned to 
the defence of the empire. 
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c JHebrew to carry something that is heavy or laborious, to 

exercise it strenuously, &c. The sign preceding the word mrniln is, I think, a 
mistake for s/ia (who). 

asJmar, a spear. This is a most important word, and one which throws 
the greatest light on the whole sense of this inscription. Fortunately we have 
decisive proof that such is the meaning. For in the Museum of the Louvre, at 
Paris, there is a sculptured hunting scene, representing king Ashur-bani-pal 
seizing a lion by the ear and piercing him with his spear; and the inscription 
says “as ashmae eda suti-ya, assilik znkliar su with my spbae in my hand I 
destroyed his life. 

As this curious inscription is a short one, I have added the whole of it as an 
Appendix to the present paper. It is important to observe that the cuneiform 
sign prefixed to Parsaya does not here mean “ a man.” It is merely the custo- 
mary gentile sign, indicating that Parsaya is a proper name of a nation. If a 
Persian horse were spoken of, the same sign would be prefixed to Parsaya. 

« Yallih, future of Hebrew haleh, to advance. 

f sJiamh, a scymitar. A very ancient and widely diffused word. The old 
Egyptians said shopsh (see the hieroglyphics). It was the same in Coptic. Other 
ancient nations seem to have pronounced it shafsh, shamsh, shansh. Afterwards 



it became shafshir "1D3D in Chaldee and Syriac, but shamsJtir in 

Persian. The additional syllable shir, is doubtless the Assyrian shir, longusvel 
magnus. So in Oaelic, the claymore is derived from clay (a sword, glaive in 
French), and more, great. The Greeks mentioned it as a kind of oriental sword, 
and call it by its native name, — see Schaaf, p. 393, respecting these 

words. 

This is the word which appears to me to occur in the text. It will be observed 
that where the Persian spear is spoken of, the adjective Parsaya is preceded by 
the gentile sign ; but here, where the sword is spoken of, it is preceded by two 
such signs. The explanation of this is, that the first of these signs does not 
belong to the adjective Parsaya at all, hut is the final syllable of the preceding 
word. Its value is ansh. When it stands alone, it signifies “ a man in Heb, 
ansh (Ges. 81). Therefore, the word for a sioord is composed of two signs, 
sha and ansh ; together shamli. 

s Ut-su, its dwelling-place ; its house. But the dwelling-place of a sword is 
its scabbard. 

^ shalut, drawn out. Participle of Hebrew n’jiy shala, to draw out. The 
verbs and nashal (whose future is ishal bm, are nearly related to 
the first-mentioned one. Gesenius renders them all by the Latin extraxU. 

‘ inasu's for inasu-su (an usual form of contraction), portahit eum; from 
portare, a verb in very common use. But the reading is very uncertain, the 
word being partly destroyed on the stone. Perhaps it should he read mmsu's^ 
“ extrahet emnf from masah, extraxit (Ges. 693). 


30. Dariaus sar igabbi : haga gabbi sha atasu,® as itzini sha 
Danus rex dicit hoc omne quod feci in potentid 

31. Ahxirmasda etibtis. . Ahiimasda itsi idannii 
i ; Oromasdis Jmi Oromaades robur dedit 
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32. adi-eli-sha^ baga ebtis. Anaku Ahurmasda btziir amii 

quando hoc feci Me Oromasdes protegat 

38. lapaiii mimnia® bisbi/^ u ana biti-ya, u ana mati-ya. 
d quocunque malo et domum meam et patriam meam 
Haga anaku 
Hoc ego 

34. Ana Ahurmasda etirik :® Ahurmasda Kddinnu ! 

OromcLsdem precor Oromasdes concedat 
85. Anshl slia Ahurmasda wetahama, as-eli-ka la imarni’s! 
0 Homo quod Oromasdes juhet d te ne negllgatnr 

atasUf I liave made, is the T conjugation of asali to make. 

^ adi-eli-slia, means when.” See the Behistun inscription, line 109 : — 
.... itti-ya iturua adi-eli-sha anaku ana Oumati .... Only these men 
were with me when I killed Gomates.” I may here remark that this verb, iturua f 
has not yet been explained. It signifies they remained (with mo) : from 
itur, to remain. Gesenius, p. 456, renders it remansit : relictus cst. 

« mimma, anything. This word is written in many various ways: e.g,, 
manma, &:c. 

^ hish, evil ; a very common word in Syriac. Is it not possible that the Latin 
vitium may descend from a common root with this Syriac word 

® etirik. This reading is uncertain. It may be etirish. The Cuneiform signs 

Dll “d ^yzi ha, are frequently confused together in this and the 
other Achasmenian inscriptions. There is a slight difference between them, the 
ends of the first two w'edges being prolonged in ka, so as to be seen between the 
last two wedges. But when from lapse of time or careless writing this becomes 
obliterated, the signs coincide and the true reading must be determined from the 
context. 


APPENDIX. 


INSCRIPTION OP ASHUR-BANI-PAL, 

J^reserved at Paris. 

In the Museum of the Louvre there is a tablet, representing 
King Asliur-bani-pal seizing a Lion by the ear, and killing him with 
a spear. It is accompanied by the following inscription ; — 

Anaku Asimr-bani-pal sar kishat, sar Ashur, as sutakhiti-ya 
as niri-ya urmakh itzu sha gabir su, as su ashbit, as 

kuti Ashur u Tshtar billat takhazi, as ashmar cda suti-ya assilik 
zukhar-Bii.” 
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Ij Ashur-bani-pal, king of the nations, b*ng of Assyria, in my 
great courage fighting on foot with a Lion, terrible from his 
size, seized him by the ear, and in the name of Ashm* and Ishtar, 
goddess of war, with my spear in my hand, I terminated his life. 


From this short inscription we learn the meaning of several 
words, and obtain a confirmation of others previously known. 
Thus, urmakh signifies a Lion (though probably that is not the 
correct pronunciation of the word). 

pz, the face (Hebrew of the same meaning). When 
it has two cross lines added, thus — 

^r-i, signifies an Ear : the two lines evidently implying 
the two ears. 

AsJmiar is certainly a spear. It has the sign for wood prefixed 
to it (as in the Nakshi Rustam inscription). 

The translation of sutakhuti come^^ge^' is only conjectural. 

Itzu is the Hebrew TOi? itzali^ strong (Ges. 787). It 
is used frequently in the inscriptions for ‘terrible,'’ or “very 
powerful,” as an epithet of weapons ; and it occm's continually in 
the Acheemenian inscriptions in the phrase itzi idamm^ he gave me 
strength. A nearly related word is itzum, fortis, robustus, 

potens. This epithet is actually applied to a Lion in Psalm x, 10. 

gabir is used as an epithet of all objects that are exceedingly 
great. I tliink it is either the Hebrew “^2!^ gabir, magnus : or *122 
Mbir, of the same meaning. 

eda is, I think, the Hebrew preposition Dili which signifies tvith, 
in, &c. And is also nearly related to the very common Assyrian 
preposition itti, “with.” 

assilih may mean “I terminated;” from a common Chaldee word, 
terminus (see Buxtorf). 

ZulcJiar is life. The word occurs in the British Museum Volume, 
pi. 42, line 17, where a battle is described, and tixe chiefs of the 
enemy, like frightened birds, zukhar-sun itsiku, escaped for their 
lives. . , . ■■■ ^ ■ 

As I have refeiTed to this inscription in the first part of this 
paper as authority for the meaning of ashmar, a spear, winch is a 
most important word for the interpretation of the Nakshi Rustam 
inscription, I have here added it in full. The Cuneiform text is 
given in the new volume published by the Britisli Museum, pi. 7, 
No; IX, b. ; but I do not understand from this, wlicther a duplicate 
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exists in the British Mnsetun, or whether it has been copied 

at Paris. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


One of the most curious things in this inscription is the allusion 
to the peculiar dresses of the lonians and the Namri. Similar short 
notices occur elsewhere. Thus, in the annals of Aslmrakhbal 
(coL 2. line 75), a certain nation is spoken of, ^^sJia Icima slialat 
shahruni^"" who wear long flowing robes like women. This word is 
derived from the slialla, Hebrew and the same in Arabic, which 
Gesenius (p. 978) renders syrmax [Svp/tais a robe with a long ty^ain: 
from (Tvpic^ traho]. This nation may have had some affinity with 
the old lonians, whose original seats were undoubtedly in Asia. 
For, when Homer describes the dress of the ancient Athenians, he 
paints it in a single word : laova9 This epithet conveys 

the idea of a very singular costume, for men : the more so, that the 
dress of the Trojan women is described by a very similar epithet : 

Aw^ofiai T/)wa9 Kai k\H:G(jLrire7r\ov9^ 

The translation of line 20 is unsatisfactory. The final sign 

is probably an error for ^y which has one stroke less. If we 
make this alteration we obtain the word nikrat^ “ foreigners from 
Hebrew alienus, peregrinus. This word nikmt is frequent in 
the Behistun inscription. The phx’ase will then stand thus : 
Ahurmasda hi imuru mati annitz niJcrat^ ana sihbi akliati isummuku 
^ arM anahi iddannu assinitu When Oromasdes had subdued these 
foreign nations, he joined them [to me] by treaties of friendship, 
after he had given them to me.” 

Akliati is the usual word for treaties of alliance : it comes from 
a brother : because allied nations become as it were brothers 
to each other. 

Ana BibU occurs frequently instead of the simple preposition ana. 
Iswmnukh^ he joined together, or made a close alliance. The initial 
vowel of this word is absorbed by the final i of the preceding word 
akliatL 

Anahi iddanrm^ mihi dedit. Anaku is indeclinable. It generally 
means Ego^ but in line 32 it stands for Me: (anaku me 

protegat). And here it apparently stands for MiliL 


Art. X. — On the Indian Embassies to Rome from the Reign 
of Claudius to the Death of Justinian. By Osmond De 
Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq. 


After the Singhalese embassy to Claudius, the Indian embassies to 
Rome were few and far between. To the death of Justinian, a.d. 5C5, 
four only have been noticed, and barely noticed, by historians. The 
first, to Trajan,* was present with him at the great shows which ho 
offered to the Roman people, a.d. 107. The second, to Antoninus 
Pius,“ A.D. 138, 161, came to pay homage to his virtues. The third, 
to J ulian,® though intended, Zonaras asserts, for Constantius, reached 
him, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, before it was expected, a.d. 
361, and included ambassadors from the Divi (Maldives) and the 
Serendiw (the Singhalese), who now for the fii-st time appear under 
their own name, and the name by which they were known to the 
Arabs. And the foui-th, to Justinian,^ brought him gifts, and was at 
Constantinople, a.d. 530. 

These are but scant memorials of petty diplomatic courtesies, 
and scattered as they are over nearly 500 years, they do little to 
illustrate the intercourse between Rome and India, which, during 

* Hpoc h Tcv Tpamvm €f rj,v eXOavra TrXstarai i<xai 7 rp£<T/lf,ai Tana 

aXXue re nai XvScov a^iKovTO- xa) Stag . . . tToii]<t(v sv ctig Btipia 
XiXia xai pvpca on o Tpaiavog Tovg jrapa rinv fiamXtbiv apKnovptvm',- 

ev TV PovXivTixip StanaaQai ta-o.st.— Bio. Cassius, L. 68, 166 ; IIv. SIS p. Bokfcer. 

2 “Quin etiam Indi Bactriani Hyrcani iegatos miserunt justitiUtanti impora- 
toris compertS;.” — Aureliaa Victor, Epit. xvi. 

. 3 Periude tiinore_ ejus adventus .... legationes undique solito ocius con- 
currebant .... nationibus Indiois eertatim cum donis optimates mittentibus 
ante tempos abusqne Divis et Serendms, Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii., 7, 277 
p. i; but Zonaras KxPV/tanSt oe xal Tpe<r/3iaiv ex liafopuv eSvuv araXelai’ Tpon 
Tov Kojv (TTavriotf, * "* 

4 Ev TavT,p St TV xpo*V (A.D. 630,) xa, TptaptvTt,g lvSu,v ptra Su,p,nv xart- 
Ttpfdii ev K.ivv<TTavnvovTaXei, when John of Cappodicia (v. Smith Biog Biot ) 
was praetoriaE exarch* Malala, p* 477, 
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the first half of these long centimes, reached its highest point of 

wMle the 1. tod » falle. away that m 

far as it was direct, it may be regarded as extinct. Of that m 
course I now propose to give a rapid shetch. ^ 

The discovery of the monsoons, and the distracted^state of the 
Parthian Empire had, at the beginning of the second half of the first 
century, the close of Claudius’ reign, driven the whole of the tiade 
between the East and West to the great city of ^ Alexandria 
Its people, quick-witted, but restless of disposition and excitable of 
temper, gi-ew wealthy, and grew insolent as they grew wealthy. 
The person and character of the sovereign was a favourite theme 
for their ridicule f and on every shght occasion, when not taken up 
with factious fights among themselves, they rose in tumult agamst 
their governors, and sometimes even in revolt against the (state. 
The emperors looked upon them with no friendly eye. And it was, 
perhaps, as much to abate their insolence as to forward the interests 
of trade, that Hadrian put an end to their monopoly, and admitted 

Palmyra into the commercial system of the Eoman Empire.® un ei 

liis patronage, and that of Iris successors, the Antonines,* who lived 

1 Dio Chrysostom, time of Trajan, speaks of it as second only to Homo, 
TToXic S^vrtpa Tu>v vffo tov iiXiov, Oratio xxxii., 669, 70 p ; while Cosmas calls it 

ttoXic.— M ontfaucoa, Kova Collectio Patrum, I., 124. ^ 

2 See Hadrian’s letter to the Consul Servianns in Flavins Yopiscus : Genus 
hominum seditiosissimum, ■vanissimum, impurissimum : civitas opulenta dives 
feeunda . . . utinam melius esset movata civitas . . . huic ego cuncta concessi ... 
et in filium Yorum multi dixerunt, et de Antinoo quse dixerunt comperisse te 
credo.”— Auguste Scriptores, 234, IL Dio Chrysostom speaks of the turbulent 
sneers and mocks, and angry hisses with which they greeted both king and private 
man, ouk .eShcc tov ip^repcv Bpovv, ovS. rov y^\o,ra, ovSe Tr,v oppv, ovSe 
avpiymvt, ovSe ra oKoifipara ole vavrae rKwXijrrsrf . . . Kai iduory Kai PamXia, 
id p 664 • and that this had estranged the emperors we may gather from p. 687, 

avrcve Knd’ ipo^v vyay.ro.. Also p. 700, Beiske ed. And Ammianus 
Marcellinns “Sed Aleicandria in intemis seditionihus din aspere fatigata. 

BreiTnd^Gruher, Eneyclopedie, art. Palmyra. Not, however, forgetting 
that between India and Palmyra trade already existed ; for Trajan, having 
descended the Tigris, sir’ avrov tov QKtavov t\Bo>v . . . Kai ttXoiov tc et; Ivdiav 

TvXtov Cassins, L. 67, c. 28. mi. -o • i c 

Of works treating of India belonging to this period we have The reriplus of 

the Erythr^n Sea (a.d. 81, 90); Prolog, de Auct. Perip., p xcvih, D Geog. 
Minor ed Didot— a manual of Eoman, or rather Egyptian, trade with India ; a 
really original work, the result of the author’s own observation and expenence as 
I mfXnrand supercargo. The Geography of Ptolemy (a.b. 138, 1611 thefirst 
work which makes the circuit of Ceylon, and names the harbours and headlands 
on its coast, its rivers, mountains, and towns. The Expedition of Alexander 
and the Indica of Arrian (a.u. 150, 160). both compilations, but the compilations 
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much in the East, and followed out, we have every reason to believe, 
his policy, Palmyra rapidly developed the advantages which it 
derived from its position on the nearest route to India. It flourished 
and grew daily in importance. And when Emesa, almost on its 
frontiers, and on its high road to Antioch and Damascus, gave to 
Rome Julia Domna, the wife of one Emperor, Severus, and the 
mother of another, Commodus, and afterwards two Emperors, 
Elagabalus and Alexander : sated with wealth it aspired to illustrate 
itself by other than the arts of commerce; it began to levy or hire 
armies; it made conquests and acquired territory; it became a 
power, and for a moment held with Rome divided empire.^ 

During the reigns of Severus, his son Commodus, and the pseudo- 
Antonines, when Alexandria and Palmyra were both occupied with 
commerce and were both prosperous, Roman intercourse with India 
was at its height. Then Roman literature gave more of its atten- 
tion to Indian matters, and did not, as of old, confine itself to quota- 
tions from the historians of Alexander or the narratives of the 
Seleucidian ambassadors, but drew its information from other and 
independent sources. Then Clemens Alexandrinus (a.d. 192, 217), 
thus wrote of the Gymnosophists. They are, he says, Sarmanai, or 
Brahmins. Of the Sarmanai, the Allobioi neither dwell in cities nor 
under a roof, but wear a vesture of bark,” and live on acorns, and 
drink water from their hands, and know neither marriage nor the 

of a man of sense and oritieal acuteness —the one made up from the cotemporary 
histories of Alexander, the other from the narratives of Megasthenes, Eratos- 
thenes, and Nearchus. We have besides notices of India and Indian manners 
scattered through several of the numerous treatises of Plutarch and the orations 
of Dion Chrysostom (a.d. 100), and a longer, and somewhat satirical description 
of India in his Oratio in Coelenis Phrygian; but both drew their information from 
the common storehouse ; and Dion, in his India, as the true pays de Cocagne, 
merely throws together in one piece the various Indian myths which Ctesias so 
willingly collected and believed. Among the writers of this age we may also, 
though with some hesitation, class Q. Curtius (Smith’s Biog. Diet., 1 v.), and 
Dionysius Periegetes (Geog. Min. Prolog., 18 p. II., Didot) ; but neither had of 
himself any knowledge of India. The merely copied and compiled from the 

old historians of Alexander, and the second, as well in his Bassarika as in his 
Periegesis, is origimd ? only in so far as he connects the known country of India 
with the exploits of Bacchus. He says of himself— 

cv yap fioL (3iog ecrri p^eXatvamv tirt vriayv 
ovds fjLoi ifiiropu) irarpmogf ovS* sin Tayytjv 
spxogatf oia rfi woXXot. — 709 w. 

^ See de Odenato XI T., the Duo Gallieni III., the Claudius XII., Trigint. 
Tyran., Trebeli. Pollio., and Aurelian^s letter to the Senate, excusing the appear- 
ance of Zenobia in Ms triumphal procession. Topisci, Hist. Aug. Script., and 
note 9 to 82 c., vii. L., of Eusebius^ lied. Hist., Heinichen^s ed. 
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procreation of children. And they are iAe Indians* who obey the 
precepts of Bontta : and him for his exceeding majesty they honour 
as a god. And in another place, but on the authority of Alexander 
Polyhistor, he teUs of the Brahmans,* how they neither drink wine 
nor eat of animal food; how some of them break fast daily, others 
but once in three days ;* how from their belief in a second birth, 
TraXi’^r.evemav, they despise death and are indifferent to hfe ; and how 
they worship Hercules and Pan. He says, further, that those called 
Semnoi go naked, and cultivate truth, and foretel the future, and 
worship a pyramid which is supposed to cover the bones of a god; 
and that neither Gymnosophists nor Semnoi marry, because marriage 
they look upon as contrary to law and nature, and they therefore 
keep themselves chaste ; and that there are Semnoi women who 
also devote themselves to a virgin life ; he adds that they observe 
the heavenly bodies, and through them foretel the future. _ 

The name and precepts of Buddha, and the worship of the 
pyramid topes, recorded in these passages, are to be found in no other 
ancient writer whatever. If derived originally from Megasthenes, 
as is supposed, it is strange that they have escaped the notice of 
Plutarch and Porphyry, curious in such matters ; and still more 
strange that, as characteristic of one of the great religions of India, 
they should have been passed over by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 

1 In general rendered “And there are Indians,” &e. I subjoin the whole 
passage K ai rwv ■S.a^iiavmv ol AXXo^.oi wpoffnyoptuo/ievot, o«r£ woXete oucova^v, 
ottTs arsyae £vo»«v, Sevipiav Se a/i^ievpvvrai ^Xototg (Menu vi,, 6 §); kui oKpo- 
Ipva atrovvrai Kal rai£ X£f>« mvovciV ov yapov, ov ^atSoTrouap icra<riy, 

ol vuv Syppcrnrat KaXav/^^vot. £«« «£ IpSu,v ot rocg Bowrn ^H9op.vot 
vapayyiXpaaiV top St gi virtp^oXtiP aeppornrog ttg Otop TtnptiKan. Stromata, 
I XT, I beg attention to the ambiguity of the last paragraph. ^ ^ 

3 Bpavpai .... ours tp^vxop ta9u,v<rip, ovn oipop ■tiipovaip' aXX oi piP 
avru,p Ka9- t,a^r„P nfupaP, S,g vftug, t„v rpofnp ^po^uprar tptoi o’ avr«>p, 
Sta rpt^p vixtp,pp, i>g <pn^tp AXtiapSpog b noXuwr<op sv rot£ ipStKotg- Kara- 
^popLt St 9ap:iTov, Kal wap' ouSsv -lyouura. ro ^H9opTat yap uvat 

laXtyytptmap- olSt atjSovatp HpaicXsa K:al Hava' ol KaXcvptpot St Stpvot r<on 
lpsJp,yvppot S,mrt,PTai rap yravra fitop- ovrot mv aXn9tmp aaKOVat Kat wsp. 
, r.,p ptXXoPTttp wsp.p-n'uoua., «ai as/3o«m rtpa rcvpupma .jv oarsa rsuof 
' esou popcZovmv anoKH<,9ac. ours St ol VvppoaofiaTai, ov9 oi Xsyopsuot Ss/iuos, 
■vuua.?. Yp«.ur«f wapa <j>vatp yap rouro eal wapauopov SoKOvap St r,p mrtap 
Lac dyvoucrupouoc wapesusuouri St Kal ^t^pat. ScKovat traparnpttp ™ oupar.a, 
Kal S,a Ttp: TOVTipp anptiipatwgrmp ptXXopTtpp wpopaursusaeoi ripa. tb. ill., Vli. 

3 In the Prabodhatschandrod^a is an allusion to this observance. The scholar 
asks of liis master why the observers of religious rites eat but one in three 

davs " Wenn Essen undTrinken die Hauptaufgabe desMensohen ist . . 

deLwarumwird . . . das Leben . . . dureh BussUbungen . ; . wie 

in 3 Tagen nur eln Mai speisen, gequSlt ?”— Hirzel sTr., 23 p., and Menu w.,18,&e. 

TOL. XIXv ' , . 
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and Arrian, who, in their works, hare embodied his Tndica, at least 
that part of it which treats of the sects and castes of India. But 
the paragraph with the name of Boutta, at the close of the first 
citation, is so loosely worded that it is impossible to ascertain 
whether it refers to the Sarmanai previously mentioned, or to 
some altogether different sect. It is, besides, so clnmsiiy intro- 
duced, that it reads like an afterthought, a fact thrown in that it 
may not be lost, or a piece of information which Clemens had 
obtained from some of those Indians Dion speaks of as residents at 
Alexandria,^ and which he now tacks on to a description notoriously 
taken from Megasthenes. 

Of the second^ passage, all that rtfers to the Semnoi I am 
disposed to look upon as an addition of Clemens.® For though 



1 Ad Alexandrines, opo) yap ov fiovov BXXTjvaQ Trap ovd IraXovs, &c. &c. 

aXXa teal Baicrptov^, Kai Sicvdag, Kal Uepffagj Kal lydo}v rivag, 6i Kai 

Trapnaitf iieacrTors v/uiv. — Orat., xxxii., 672 p., Reiske ed. 

2 The term Sarmanai, as the name of a Hindu sect, was first used by Megas- 
thenes, and is found in Strabo and Clemens cited above ; that of Samanaeoi belongs 
to Alexander Polyhistor, and is found in Clemens, in the same section, and just 
before the passage relating to the Gymnosophists which I have given in the text, 
and in Cyril, cont. Julianum iv., but is in both writers the name of the philo- 
sophers or priests of Bactria, and copied from Polyhistor. After Clemens, who 
lived at the close of the second and beginning of the third century, it is used by 
Bardesanes, a.d. 217, to designate, for the first time, so far as we know, the 
Buddhist priests of India, and in the same sense by Origen (a.d. 244, 249), and 
lastly, by Hieronymus, close of the fourth century (Epistles, cont. Jovian, pt. i., 
tr. ii., xxxix.), but expressly borrowed from Bardesanes. But to show that both 
Clemens and Cyril have been writing from the same authority, I will place their 
words side by side, observing that Cyril expressly quotes from the Pythagorick 
symbols of Polyhistor. 


Uipoeiyriqctav diavriig (^tXocro^tetc) At- 
yvTTTtxyv r£ bi TrpotpTjrai Kal Aacritpiiov 
01 XaXdaiOi, Kal TaXaroiV bi Apvtdai, 
KalBafiavaiot Brtfcrpwv, Kai K£X- 
Tinjv bt ^iXoao^riaavTiQ Kal ll£p<Tit>v bi 
fiayoi . . . lvdu}v T€ bi VvjjLvotrotpwrai 
.... BKvOTjg be Kal Avaxapaig gv.— 
Stromat I. 


*l(Trop£L yovv AXe^avtpog b eviKXniv 
HoXuiormp ev Tip TCtpi XlvBayopiKOiv 
ijvpLpoXitiv . . . e^tXoffO<l»f}(raP Kal wap"* 
AtyvTTTLoiQ bi KeKXj]ijiiBvoi Trpoff}TaL Kai 
firjv Kai Acravpmv 'X.aXbaioi^ Kal PaXa- 
Toip 01 Apvibai Kdi £K BaKTp'io^P'T'oi/V' 
Hepamp afi av a t o *, Kai K.iXTmv ovk[ 
oXiyotf Kal Ttapa JJepcraig bt Mayoi, Kal 
Traplt^boLQ OL Vvpvoaoipujrai, Kat aitroQ 
AvaxapfftQ rrapa BtcvOaig , — Cyril cont, 
Julian, L. xv, (a.d, 3751) 

® Bardesanes we examine at length presently. — Origen, cont. Celsum, I. 24, 
speaking of the innate force of whrd^, Hdt %ptavrai ALynrrritj^v bt (rotpci 
Kai roiv Tcapa tl(p(ratg payutv bi Xoyiot^ kai rwp Trap* Ivdoig (piXoao^owrutp 
Btpax/^civs^ rj 'Siafidpcitou — ^Hiefbhyihtiig, ^'Bardesanes vir Babyloniua in duo 
dogmata apud Indos Gymndeobhl^tasditidit, quorum alterum appellat Bragmanos^ 
alterum Semmmek*^ Sei/ 'Soh'tMbeck M Mtiller’s Hist. Gtssc. ^ 

, 305-6 pp. . .. . i, _ ’U; ^ 
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Alexander Polyhistor was a great reader and volaminous writer, he 
was a compiler merely, and no more professed originality than does 
an encyclopaedia. A native, too, of one of the Greek cities of 
xAsia Minor, he fell upon unhappy times, and, carried away to Rome 
before mid age a prisoner and a slave, passed the remainder of 
his days in Italy. Under these circumstances I do not see bow he 
could have heard or learned any new thing about India, anything 
not already contained in books. But look, now, at Clemens 
Alexandrinus. lie lived in Alexandria, then in frequent commu- 
nication with India, where Hindus occasionally resorted. He was 
besides a Christian, and, as a Christian, he necessarily frequented 
the society of artisans and merchants, and among them, if any- 
where, had opportunities of meeting cither with Hindus, or with 
those who had visited India. But could a man of his acquirements, 
and eager, earnest, and inquiring mind, meet with such men, and 
not draw from them some information relating to India before 
unknown t His keeping within the well beaten path of old facts 
■would be to me as surprising as Polyhistor’s straying from it. 
Again, in no known fragment of Polyhistor are the Buddhist priests 
called Semnoi ; indeed the term, as applied to them, is found only in 
this passage. And I can very well understand Clemens choosing 
it, because, in sound, it sufficiently resembles the Pali Sammana, 
and in sense expresses satisfactorily the ideas attached to an 
ancient priesthood; and perhaps, also, because unaware of their 
brotherhood, he thus distinguished the Hindu Buddhist from Poly- 
histor’s Samanmos, or Bactiian priest. 

Then Philostratus,^ a cotemporary of Clemens, published his 
romance of Apollonius of Tyana, and iEliaiP his Yarise Historise, in 
which are many notices of Indian animals and Indian peoples and 
customs, but from Megasthenes andCtesias principally. And then, 
too, Art employed itself on Indian subjects, as we gather from 
Callistratus’ description of the statue of a drunken and reeling 
Hindu.^ Then Bio Cassius wrote his history, lost in its entirety, but 
of which the fragments and summary by Xiphilinus sufficiently 
attest tlie interest he took in all that related to India. Then, too, 

^ Philostratus published his Apollonius after the death of the Empress Julia 
Domna, as he himself states, consequently some time after a.d. 217. V. Dio 
Cassius, L, 78, 6, 24 

- iElian flourished A.n. 225. 

Deseript. iv. ac ro Ipi^ov ayaXfia, On the statue of an Indian, evidentb^ ; 
^and not, On the statue of the Indus, as Lassen renders it.— Ind. Alt. HI., 78. 
Callistratus wrote about a.i>- 250. 
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Bardesanes, as we ieam from the extracts preserved by Porphyry,^ 
gave to the world his Indica, the materials for which he obtained, 
he states, from one Dandaas or Sandamines, the chief of some 
unrecorded embassy to the Caesars, and whom he met, it seems, 
at Babylon, in the reign of Antoninus of Einesa,® Elagabalus (a.d. 
218, 222). lie writes, that the Indian Theosophs, whom the 
Greeks call Gymnosophists, are divided into two sects, Brahmans 
and Shamans, Samanseoi. The Brahmans are one family, the 
descendants of one father and mother, and they inherit their 
theology as a priesthood. The Shamans, on the other hand, are 
taken from all Indian sects indifferently,^ from all who wish to 
give themselves up to the study of divine things. 

The Brahmans pay no taxes like other citizens, and are subject 
to no king.* Of the philosophers among them, some inhabit the 
mountains, others the banks of the Ganges. The mountain 
Brahmans subsist on fruit and cow’s milk, curdled with herbs.® 
The others live from the fruit trees, which are found in plenty 
near the river, and which aford an almost constant succession of 
fresh fruits ; and, should these fail, on the self-sown wild rice that 

1 Porphyry, de Abstinently, iv. 17. 

2 li^doL bt em rriQ fSacriXuag rqg A.vtu3vivov rov ’Ef.isa-toif euj rijv 2 v(>uip 
B apbriaav^ tic rriQ MtcfOirorafJtLag tig Xoyovg atl)LK:of.ifi'OL t^iiyainavro . — 
Stobsens Physica, i., 54. Gaisford's ed. This reading proposed by Heereu, and 
adopted by Gaisford, necessarily, it seems to me, brings down onr embassy to the 
reign of Elagabalus (a.d. 218, 222b the only Antonine who can be described as 
of Emesa. Lassen, however, {ut sup.. III., 348,) is of opinion that it was addressed 
to Antoninus Pius (a.d. 158, 181, an error for 138, 151), hut as his reference is to 
Heeren’s ed., whose emendation I presume he adopts, I cannot conceive how he 
arrives at this conclusion. 

® Megasthenes, as quoted by both Arrian and Strabo, had some indistinct 
notion that the Indian sophistai, or some of them, were not so bound to caste as 
the other Indians. But Arrian so puts it as if the whole Brahman caste was 
open. Mouvov CKpicnv avurai m(piarr}v tK rcavrog ytvtog and that 

because of the austerity of their lives. — Indica, xi., 7, xii, 9. Fr, Hist. Graec., 
n., 427, 429 pp. Didot ed. Strabo, on the other hand, that no man can exer- 
cise two trades, except he be a philosopher, ttXjjv u Tiou (j&tXocro^wv rtesu/, and 
this because of their virtue. — p. 430. Diodorus omits the passage : doubtless 
it was ambiguous. 

^ AXBLTovpyriTOL yap ovtbq bi 04Xo<ro^ot iraarig viruvpyiag, ovB' enpiDV Kvpuv- 
overtv ovB* vp* crgpoji/ biCTtoZovTau — Diodorus, II., 400; Fr. Gree, IL, 406 p. 
Menu says, king, even though dying, must not receive any tax from a 
Brahman learned in the Yedas”— evii., 133. '‘The temple lands (of Buddhist 
priests) were invariably free from royal duty.’*-— -Hardy, Monachism, 68 p. 

s " Buttermilk may be swallowed, and every preparation of buttermilk,'’ 10 §. 

And every mess prepared wi^ barley or wheat, or with dressed milk," 25 
v. c.> Menu. * , 
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gi’ows there. ^ To eat any ot]pier food, or even to touch animal food, 
they hold to be the height of impiety and uncleaimess.^ Each man 
has his own cabin, and lives as much as he can by himself, and 
spends the day and the greater part of the night in prayers and 
hymns to the gods. And they so dislike company, even of one 
another, or much discourse, that when it hap|)ens, they expiate it 
by a retirement and silence of many days.® They fast often. 

The Shamans,^ on the other hand, are, as I said, an elected 
body. Whoever wishes to be enrolled in their order presents 
himself to the city or villag*e authorities, and there makes cession 
of all his property. He then shaves his body, puts on the robe, 
and goes to the Shamans,® and never turns back to speak or look 
at his wife and children, if he have any, and never thinks of them 
any more, but leaves his children to the king, and his wife to his 
relations, who provide them with the necessaries of life. The 
Shamans live outside the city, and spend the whole day in dis- 
course upon divine things. They have houses and temples of a 
royal foundation, and in them stewards, who receive from the 
king® a certain allowance of food, bread, and vegetables, for each 
convent. When the convent bell rings,'^ all strangers then in the 

^ ^'Let him eat green herbs, fiowers, roots, and fruits/' &c., 13 §. Let him 
not eat the produce of plowed land," 16 §, vi. c. of the Anchorite ed. But as 
a Sannyasi, an earthen water-pot, the roots of large trees, coarse vesture, total 
solitude,— these are the characteristics of a Brahman set free," 44 § ib, 

2 The Brahman student must " abstain from flesh meat," 177 §, ii., ib. The 
Manava Dharma amrms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses instantly his rank." 
— Tr. Rl. As. Soe., 163 p., iii. v. 

3 As anchorite, '^Let him live without external fire, — wholly silent," vi. 25, ib. 
As Sannyasi, Alone let him constantly dwell for the sake of his own felicity, 
observing the happiness of a solitary man— without a companion," ib., 42. 

4 Samanaioi, from the Pali Sammana, found first in Clemens Aiexandrinus 
from Polyhistor, and applied to the priests of Bactria. 

“The priest can only possess three robes," 66 p. “ From the commencement 
of his novitiate he is shaved," 112 p. The wearing of the robe is imperative," 
114, 122. Hardy, East. Monachism, 

® The regular and usual mode of obtaining food is to take the alms bowl 
from house to house,” Hardy, ut sup. 94, but as we may gather from the Sacred 
Books of Ceylon and the Legend of Anepidu (Hardy, Monachism, 68 p., and 
Buddhism, 218 p.), land and food were also provided by kings and rich men for 
monasteries ; indeed, under certain circumstances, the priest is enjoined to refuse 
the food “that is given statedly to a temple." Id., Monachism, p, 97. 

7 So in the legend of Stogha : “ Au bout de quelque temps le son de la plaque 
de mStal qu'on frappe pour appeler les Religieux s'6tant fait entendre, ohacua 
d’eux tenant son vase h, la main vient s’asseoir h, son rang."— Burnouf, Introd. ^ 
VHist. dll Bouddhisme, 320 p , 
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house withdraw, and the Shamans enter and betake themselves 
to prayer. Prayer ended, at the sound of a second bell the ser- 
vants place before each individual, for two never eat together, 
a dish of rice ; but to any one who wants variety they give besides 
either vegetables or fruit. As soon as tliey have done dinner, 
and they hurry over it, they go out to their usual occupations. 
They are not allowed to marry or to possess property. They and 
the Brahmans are so honoured by the Indians, that even the king 
will come to them to solicit their counsel in matters of moment, 
and their intercession with the gods when danger threatens the 
country. 

Both Shamans and Brahmans have such a notion of death, 
that they impatiently bear with life, and view it but as a necessary 
though burdensome service imposed upon them by nature. They 
hasten therefore to free the soul from the body.^ And often 
when a man is well in health, and no evil whatever presses upon 
him, he will give notice of his intention to quit the world, and his 
friends will not try to dissuade him from it, but rather account him 
happy, and give him messages for their dead relations, so firm 
and true is the conviction of this people that souls after death 

1 Onesecritxis says, when, suffering from disease, kiaxwrov h"* avrotc vofjLi- 
voaov ctaiiariKip/* rov viravoriffavra KaB’ avrov rovro e^ayetv aavrov 
^la TTvpog vTjtravra rrvpav. — Strabo, XV., 65. Pomponius Mela more generally, 
At ubi senectus aiit morbus incessit, procul a ceteris abeunt mortemque . . . 
nihil anxie expectant . . . Prudentiores . . . non expectant earn sed ingerendo 
semet ignibus Iseti et cum gloria, arcessunt.” — III., vii., 40. On voit . . , dans 
rinde des hommes se br^er sur nn bhcher. . . . Get usage vient de la croyance 
. . . 5. la m^tempsychose.” — Peinaud, Eel. des Yoyageurs Arabes, L, 120 p. Yet 
Menu rather discountenances, except in sickness, voluntary deaths. “ If be has 
an incurable disease,’’ (for an example see Eadja-'rarangini, i., 311 — 12. Note,) 
let him advance in a straight line towards the invincible N.E, point, feeding 
on air and water till his mortal frame totally decay,” vii., 31 ; but 45 td.. 
Let him not wish for life, let him expect his appointed time as a herd expects 
his wages.” Similarly the Buddhist. The rahats do not desire to live, nor do 
they wish to die; they wait patiently for the appointed time.” — Hardy, E, 
Mon., 287. But from the answer of Punna (Puma) to Buddha, There are 
some priests who from various causes are tired of life, and they seek opportunities 
whereby their lives may be taken, but this course I shall avoid,” (^d.f Buddhism, 
260 p.) ; and from the fact that the perfected priest when " at the point of death 
would cause Ms body to be spontaneously burnt” (zd, Monachism, 261), we may 
presume that voluntary deaths among priests, even in Buddha’s time, were not 
unfrequent and permissible on some occasions, ie., were, as among the Brahmans, 
not vejj strictly prohibited, and that Megasthenes vety fairly states both the 
doctrine and the practice, atvm ^tfcri kavrov^ e^ayfip' roifi; wot- 

ovvTti^ rovro ptaiiKovc — Gfeog. Hist. Grsec., IL, 430. 
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tare Intercourse with one enother. When he h» teemed Ms 
conBission., in order thst he may qiult the body rn 
throws himself into a hm-ning pfle, and dies amid the hy 

aeeembled crowd. And hi. neare.t friend# 

death more willingly than we our 'ellow-citens when ab t t 

proceed on .ome ehort jom-ney. They weep over 

they must continue to live, and deem hmi happy who has thus put 

tnoy of these sects, as among 

on immortality. Ana amoiit^ 

the Greeks, has any sophist yet appeared 

asking, “If everybody did this, what would become of the 

Thus far Bardesanes on the Gymnosophists. To form any jiifet 
estimate of the value of his infonnation, we must compare it wit 
the accounts given hy more ancient writers. The 
Alexander speak of the Indian sophists, and of them 
classes, but now^here mention the Sarmanai by n . 
Aristobnliis,^ of two Brahmans he saw at Taxila, and w 
^rsence oklexander displayed each - 

of endui-ance, remarks that the younger wore all his ban, wli e 
the other was shaved.' And Nearchus' disting-uishes between the 
Brahmans who are engaged in political life, and are counci oi 
the king, and those who give themselves up to the study and con- 
templation of nature, as Oalanus. He adds, that 
women philosophize, and that all lead austere Hves. With Megas- 
thenes, as we know liim from Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and An a , 
begins our knowledge of the Sarmanai. Of the philosophers gene- 

1 Megasthenes ascribes no particular virtue to the death by fire : it is merely 
the death preferred by fiery spirits, ro«£ St ^vpt,efe «e 7 rvpt>eov^tvov£, %b 

2 The Llation des Toyageurs Arabes. 9th eentmy, thus de^nbes one 

self-immolations. The man “ - “f ^es < ' “'TcZf o^ buS 

a.. et a. m 

U mX” TOwmo .1 a. ri«o U'«l«t « on n-.p.mlt ini lal 
d’femotion : enfln, il arrive devaut le bficher et s’y prgcipite.— ‘Beinaud, i. 122. 
s Sarmanai, Sans. Cramanfi, used by Megasthenes and his copyists. 

s Tre^haverhead would imply a Buddhist priest, described in the Prabod- 

think that he and Calanus are one and the same person.— Strabo, xv., I., 5. 

‘ sSbJ l' Diodorus Siculus, II., 36. Arrian, Indies, vii. - : 
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rally, he says that they do no labour, pay no taxes, and are >sul)ject 
to no king ; that they are present at all sacrifices, whether public 
or private, and preside over all funeral rites and that on New 
Year’s day they meet in the king’s palace, and there make known 
the future of the year, its events and harvests, and that he who 
thrice fails in his predictions is condemned to a life-long silence. 
These philosophers he divided into Brahmans and Sarmanai. 

Of these the Brahmans were the most honoured, because their 
opinions were the most fixed and uniform. The Bralnnan’s educa- 
tion began even in his mother’s womb. During the period of 
gestation she was soothed by songs and chants in praise of con- 
tinence, which, in proportion as they won her pleased attention, 
beneficially influenced her future offspring. After the child’s 
birth, and as he grew in years, he was passed on from one 
preceptor to another, until he was old enough to become an auditor 
of the philosophers. These lived frugally, abstained from animal 
food and women, and in a grove outside the city spent their days 
in earnest discourse, communicating their knowledge to all who 
chose to listen. But in their presence the novice was not permitted 
to speak, or hawk, or spit, under the penalty of one day’s banishment 
from their society. At the age of 37 his student life ceased.^ The 
Brahman then returned to his home, lived more freely, wore gold 
rings and silk, and ate the flesh of such animals as were of no 
service to man, abstaining, however, from pungent and highly 
seasoned food. He married, too, as many wives as ho could, for 
the sake of offspring, but did not admit them to a fellowship in his 
philosophy. 

Of the Sarmanai, he writes that the Hylobioi were the most 
honoured. They dwelt in the woods, and subsisted on leaves and 
wild fruits, “wore a vesture of bark,”® and abstained from wine 
and venery. Through messengers they advised with the king on 
the causes of things, and were employed by him as his intercessors 
before the gods. Next to them were the physicians. They, too, 

1 Menu, IIL, 124, &c., §. 

2 ** The discipline of a student in the three Vedas maybe continued for thirty- 
six years in the house of his preceptor, or for half that time/’ &c. Menu, IIL, 1. 
That on his return home he lived more laxly and elegantly may be gathered from 
§§ 3, 61, 62, ib., and iv., 34. In the chapter on Diet, from 25—35 §, are the 
rules to be observed in eating flesh meat. Among the Jains, ** A student till he 
is married should tie only a thread round his loins, with a rag to cover his 
nakedness,” But ^^as soon as he is married, then ho may dress properly at his 
pleasure.” — As. Eesear. ix. 248. 

® See on the third and fourth Orders, Menu, vi,, 6, 
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lived abstemiously, but not in the open air. They ate rice and 
flour, -which they seem to have got by begging. They made 
barren women fruitful. They healed by diet rather than by medi- 
cine, and of medicaments preferred cataplasms and unguents. 
Both they and the Hylobioi would remain a whole day in the same 
posture. Others were diviners, and skilled in the rites to be 
observed towards the dead, and wandered as mendicants about the 
towns and villages. And yet another class, but more urbane and 
better nurtured than these last, was like them occupied with the 
things of Hades, in so far at least as they conduced to piety and a 
holy life. With some of these Sarmanai the women are allowed to 
philosophize^ under a vow of chastity. 

Another writer, quoted also by Strabo® towards the close of the 
same chapter, speaks of the Pramnge,® no doubt for Sramnm, as 
Garmanai for Sarmanai, as of a class opposed to tlie Brahmans, as 
argumentative^ and contentious, and as jeering the Brahmans foi* 
their love of physiology and astronomy. They are Mountain, or 
Gymnete, or Political, or Eural (wpoarxi^^pioi). The Mountain Pramnse 
are clad in skins, and carry wallets full of roots and medicaments, 
and in their cures use charms and hicantations. The Gymnetes, as 
their name implies, go naked, and for the most part live in tlie 
open air till their 37th year. They admit women to their society, 
bat both they and the women ai'e strictly chaste. The Political 
and Rural classes live, the one in the city, and are clad in silks ; 
the other in the country, and wear for their mantles the hides of 
goats.” 

It would appear from these accounts that the companions of 
Alexander knew of Brahmans only, Megasthenes and our anony- 
mous author of Brahmans and Sarmanai, and that they divided the 

1 Of the Sannyasi, Let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care 
of his -wife to her sons, or accompanied hy lierj if she chuse to attend him.^^ — 
Menu, ih,, 3 §. ^ Geogr., xv., L, 70. 

^ In a paper on the Beligious Sects of the Hindus, T find that the late Profes- 
sor Wilson derives the term Pramnse, from Pramana. proof, and inclines to think 
that they were Bauddhas ; the Sarmanai, on the other hand, ascetics generally. 
As, however, in his latter years he identified, I believe, the Sarmanai with the 
Buddhist Shamans, his great authority can scarcely be brought to bear against the 
view I have taken, — As. Res,, xvii., 279, 280 pp. 

^ So in the legend of SUmgha, when in his wanderings he finds a hermitage 
with 500 Risliis, to avoid receiving him they say one to another, Continuous de 
nous livrer ^ nos occupations ordinaires : ces Cramanas fils de Cakya sont de 
grands parleurs.’^ — Burnouf, ut mp., 323. 

^ Menu, Tji., 37, and compare 54 and 58, ih. 
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Sarmanai into four classes. But of these four classes, it seems, 
that while the two first in both writers pretty fairly correspond 
with one another, the first of one with the second of the other, the 
two last have no one point in common, and can scarcely bo 
intended to represent the same members of the same society; 
indeed, the Political and Rural Pramnse are much more like the 
Brahmans of Megasthenes than his Sarmanai — the one to his 
Brahmans whose novitiate or student life has ceased ; and the other 
to those of them who are philosophers. Moreover, the Gymnetes, 
who go naked and live hx the open air, and the Hylobioi, clad in 
bark and subsisting on leaves and wild fruits, bear some resem- 
blance^ indeed to the Digambara of the Jains ^ and the Brahman 
Sannyasi as painted by Menu, but very little to the Shaman or 
Buddhist priest, as we know him, who wears and is obliged to 
wear a robe of a particular stuff and colour, and who lives on rice 
and grain generally, but who is also permitted when in bad health 
to eat ghee, oil, sugar, honey, and even flesh meat.® Again, the 
anonymous author speaks of the Pramnee in no very favourable 
terms, much as Brahmans might be expected to speak of Buddliists ; 
but Megasthenes of the Sarmanai with a respect, an admiration 
really extraordinary, seeing that he was resident at the court of a 
Brahminical sovereign, Chandragupta, and in such terms, that it 
may very fairly be doubted whether his Sarmanai were indeed 
intended for Buddhist priests. 

Take now Bardesanes’ account. His Brahmans are hurriedly 
and superficially sketched, as if his pen had been guided by a 
Buddhist hand. His division of them into Mountain and River® is 
unmeaning — really a distinction without a difference, for both led 
the same ascetic lives in the same sort of solitude. But his 
Samanmoi, or Shamans are the Buddhist priests of our day. He 
shows us their order open to all who wish to take upon themselves 
its duties. But, to enter it, the aspirant must give up wife, and 
children, and property. He must shave his body and put on the 
yellow robe, and then retire to some vihara,^ where, having made vows 

1 In the Prabod’h Chandiidaya the Digambara is thus described : His 
disgustful form is besmeared 'w^ith ordure, his hair in wild disorder, his body 
naked and horrible to the view.”— Act III., Taylor s trs. 

® Hardy, Monachism, p. 92. 

® Corresponding with the "Mountain and Plain” Brahmans, probably, of 
Megasthenes.— Strabo, ttt sup* 

^ In the early days of Buddhism, according to the " Book of the Twelve 
Observances,” (Bumouf, ut sup. 894,) another mode of life prevailed. " I/obli- 
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of chastity and poverty, he lives, supported by the alms of kings 
and tlie pious rich, and is thus enabled to pass his days in prayer 
and discourse on heavenly things. His manner of life is decent, 
orderly, and temperate even in its austerity, and his retirement is 
at once cheerful and improving, and contrasts favourably with the 
sulky loneliness of the Brahman. For though the Brahmans have 
their agraharas,^ where the ordinary members of their caste are 
found collected together, and though the Buddhist ascetic, notwith- 
standing his convents, occasionally I’etires to the solitude of the 
forest, yet is Bardesanes' account of the two priesthoods, in this 
particular, characteristic of the spirit of the two religions. In it 
we see the Brahman, who lives by himself and for himself, wuth 
his strong will conquering the wants and appetites of his body, but 
indifferent to the wants and miseries of his fellows ; and in it the 
Buddhist, not less earnest in self-sacrifice, but not neglectful of 
the socia-1 duties, cultivating a kind and genial nature, and knitting 
his own good to the good of mankind. 

But Bardesanes also represents both Brahmans and Shamans as 
willingly devoting themselves to death by fire. The self-cremation 
of widows of the higher castes was witliin even a few 37-earB, and 
until forbidden by law, no uncommon sight in India; but among men, 
Brahmans, this sort of death has long fallen into disuse. History 
tells of a Calanus, who, with much parade and of his own free will, 
died by tire in the presence of Alexander and his army ; and of a 
Cumarilla,^ who, to purify himself from the slaughter of heretical 
Buddhists, ascended the funeral pile. But in modern times another 
form of suicide has been preferred. The Hindu pilgrim now toils 
up the snowy heights of the Himalaya, to the sacred source of the 
Ganges, there to die ; or he commits himself to its stream, and 
thus perishes in its holy waters. He suffers and dies to 
ensure to himself a happy birth, in his next existence. The 
Buddhist also has freel^^ chosen the death by fire as before 

gation de se retirer dans la solitude des for^ts, celle de s^asseoir aupres des troncs 
d’arbres, celle de vivre en plain air ... . sont certainement trois regies primi- 
tives.’’ — Id,f Slip. Hardy says, was an ordinance of Buddha that the priests, 
who were then supposed to dwell most commonly in the wilderness, should, 
during the three months of the rainy season, reside in a fixed habitation.” — 
— Monachism, 2S2, and Burnouf, 285, 6. 

^ “ Agrahara est le uom de tout terrain ou de tout village partieuli^rement 
affects aux Bralimanes. Dans le sud de ITnde . . , on ne trouye presque pas 
d'endroit sans un agrahara habitfi par des Brahmanes seulement.” — Eady'a 
Tarangini, L, S48 p., note. Troyer. Trs. 

Tr. Royal Asiatic Society, I,, 441. 
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Augustus. And if ever Brahmans did so choose to die, and if 
these their deaths worked at all on the religious feelings of the 
vulgar, I have no doubt that for every Brahman who so died two 
Buddhists stepped forward to die beside him, but with other and 
higher aims. They died not for themselves, but for the honour of 
their creed. They died as Buddha, who, in a former existence, 
laid himself down as food for a hungry tiger; as the Arya Samgha,^ 
who flung himself into the troubled sea to save the degraded 
Nagas ; as Purna,^ who to preach his master's law, went forth 
to an expected death. They died as they had lived, for others^ 
good. Their death was but a last and crowning self-sacrifice. 
Except in this sense, a voluntary death is contrary to the spirit 
of their religion, and incompatible with its duties. 

But the Indian ambassadors also told Bardesanes of a lake in 
their country, known as the Lake of Probation,® and of the use 
they make of it. When any one is accused of a crune, and insists 
upon his innocence, the Brahmans ask him if he will undergo the 
trial by water. If he refuse, he is sent away and punished as 
guilty. If he consent, they bring him down to this lake, and to 
check frivolous or malicious charges, they bring his accusers down 
with him. Together they go into the water, winch is knee-deep 
for everybody, and together pass over to the other side of the 
lake. The innocent man walks along without any fear, and is 
never wet above the knees ; but for the guilty, the water rises 
and rises till it is quite over his head, and he is then dragged out 
by the Brahmans, who hand him over to be punished in any way 
short of death. The Indian, however, rarely pushes matters to 
this extremity ; he too much fears the ordeal by water. 

But besides this lake for voluntary, they have also another to 
try both voluntary and involuntary offences; in fact to probe a 
man's whole life. Of this lake Bardesanes, and I will quote his 
very words, has left the following account: — In a very higli 
mountain, situated pretty nearly in the middle of the earth, there 
was, as he heard, a large natural cave, in which was to be soon a 

1 Burnouf, Introduction ^ I’Histoire du Bouddhisme, 317 p. 

2 Id. iK, 253—4 pp. 

^ Troyer, in his notes to the Radja-Tarangini, I., 361, 6 pp., describes several 
sacred and extraordinary fountains in Cashmere which the credulity of the people, 
favoured by their distance and inaccessibility, may have easily worked up into 
the lakes of Bardesanes. See also Otesias’ account of a fountain, the •waters 
of which became solid, and when given to drink in water made one tell every- 
thing one ever did. — Photitis, 147 and 155. 
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staiue,^ ten or pei’iiaps twelve cubits high, standing upright, with its 
liaiicls folded crosswise ; and the right half of its face, its right arm 
and foot, in a word, its whole right side was that of a man ; its left, 
tliatof a woman; ® and the indissoluble union of these two incongruous 
halves in one body struck all who saw the statue with wonder. 
On its right breast was engraved the sun, on its left the moon; 
on its two arms were artistically sculptured a host of angels, moun- 
tains, a sea and a river, together with the ocean, and plants, and 
living* things, all that is. And the Indians told him that God, 
after he had created the world, gave this statue to his son® as a 

1 The Eadja-tarangiiii has a passage which reminds one of this cave and 
statue- La possession de la joxiissanee de la bdatitiide 6temelle devient le 
partage de cenx qui dans Tinterieur clu sanctuaire de Papasudana (qui detrnit 
toxit p^ch^) touchent Timage de hois de Tepoiix Uma. La deesse Sandya entre- 
tient dans cette montagne aride, I’eau dans laqiielle on reconnait ce qui est con- 
forme et ce qui ne Test pas a la vertu et au vice.” — L, 32, 33, Slokas. Of this 
pa.ssage, however. Professor GoldstUcker has favoured me with the following 
translation “ There those who touch the wooden image of Siva standing in the 
interior of the sacred place Papasudana, attain as their reward worldly enjoyment 
m.d fiml bliss, 32. There on the waterless mountain the goddess of twilight 
(the wife of Siva) places water to show to the virtuous that which will benefit 
teree vith), and to the wicked that which will injure (disagree with) them,” 33. 

2 reunion de Civa et de Parvati dans un seul corps est le th^me de 
Tinvocation par laqiielle commence chaque livre du Hadja-tarangini .... Cette 
forme est I’objet d’une grande v^nSration dans ITnde. Je rappellerai par mi les 
images . . . de Tile d’ElSphanta une statue colossale— repr^sentant Civa moiti6 
homine et moitiS femme avec une seule poitrine.”— -Radj., II., 326, 328 pp. 

3 Hovrov rov avdptavra (pacri dedimKepai top Beov T(j) vl(^ OTrijriKa rov icoo'/xov 
EicTtlep. — Stoboeus, Physica, Gaisford’s ed., p..64. This expression indicates a Chris- 
tian author, and indeed Bardesanes has been identified with the great heresiarch 
of that name who lived in the second century, and gained so great celebrity by a 
work OIL Pate. In this case the Christian author was still living (.a.d. 218, 222). 
Porphyry (a.d. 233, 304), says of the Bardesanes he quotes that ''he lived in the 
time of our fathers.’' But the Christian Bardesanes presented his book, Cedrenus 
of the eleventh century affirms, to Antoninus Pius (A.©. 138, 161), and Epiphanius 
(ad. Beres,, II., 36, II. v., 477 p.) speaks of him as faithful to the Church up to 
tlie death of Antoninus Yerus (a.d. 169), and of this book as of one of his 
ortliadox works ; but this book Eusebius (a.b. 324) asserts (Hist. Eccl, iv., 
24,30,) he presented to Marcus Antoninus, and further adds that he wrote it in 
consequence of the persecution of the Christians by Marcus (a.d. 167, 177), and 
aLouttbe time Soter, Bishop of Rome, died (a.D. 179). Now, from the earliest 
and latest of these dates, the deaths of Antoninus Pius and the accession of 
Elagabalus, there elapsed thirty-seven and thirty-nine years respectively, and our 
a*utiior must either have been very young when he wrote his work on Fate, or 
very old when he published his Indica. Again, the Edessene Chronicle (Assemanni, 
Bib. Orient., i., 47 p., note, and 389, note), gives the precise date of his birth, 
July 11, A,D. 154. On this authority he must have been seven years vdd when 
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visible exemplar of his creation. And I asked them, adds Bar- 
desanes, of what this statue was made. And Sandanes assured 


Antoninus Pius died, and twenty-five when Soter. And at twenty-five he might 
have written his book on Pate, and at sixty-four his Colloquy with the Indian 
Ambassadors. But of late years this “ Book on Pate/’ or rather Book of the 
Laws of Countries/’ has been found in the Syriac original, and was in 1855 
published in its entirety by the Oriental Translation Pund, together with a 
translation by the Rev. Mr. Cureton. The w'ork is in the shape of a dialogue. 
Two youths, who have been discoursing on fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abso- 
lute,” meet with Bardesanes, and appeal to his superior learning and wisdom. 
They address him sometimes as lord— a homage paid, perhaps, to his rank and 
relationship with the Abgari — and sometinaes as father, a deference due only to 
his age and experience. He, too, alludes and appeals to former works of his, 
p. 5. '*Por it has been said by me in another place.” When he wrote this 
work, then, he must have been a man of at least mid age, and either not born, 
A.i>. 154, or his book not written, a.d. 179. Again, in the book itself are allusions 
which may assist us in fixing its date. In p. 30, Because as yesterday the 
Romans took Arabia and abrogated all their ancient laws, and more especially 
that circumcision with which they circumcised.” Mr. Cureton, Pref iii., is of 
opinion that this passage refers to the conquest of Arabia by Marcus Aurelius 
(Lucius Verus), but of such a conquest by him I find no record, not even in the 
titles Armeniacus, Parthicus, and Medicus, which the senate so lavishly bestowed 
on him, and which he afterwards dropped. (Life, Smith’s Hist.) But on the 
other hand, Trajan (Eutropius, viii., 3):— '^Arabum regem in fidem accepit,” 
and ^‘Arabiam postea in provincise formam redegit.” But to this conquest 
(a.d. 116) could Bardesanes, even a.d. 167, allude as of yesterday f’ I think 
not. Severus, however, a.d. 196, again conquered and reduced Arabia to a 
province (Eutropius, iii., 18). '^Arabos simul a'lortus est, in ditionem redegit 
provincise mode.” Aurelius Yictor, xx., 14, 16, Persarum regem, Ahgarum 
subegit, Arabas in deditionem accepit; Severi, Hist. Spartianus, Hist. Aug., 
L V., 157 p. But if it is of this conquest Bardesanes speaks, then his book can 
scarcely have been written till after the death of Severus (a.b. 211), or in the 
reign of Caracalla (a.d. 211, 217). But as any such date is wide of the several 
dates ascribed to this work by the early Fathers, and as these dates are themselves 
wide of one another, and very indefinite, we will examine how far such a date 
is consistent with the circumstances. The Edessene Chronicle gives the date 
of his birth so precisely, that I should be loath, except on evidence, to reject it, 
A.D. 154. His book, as we have seen, indicates that it was written at least in 
mid-age, perhaps in old age; if written A.n. 214, it would have been written 
eighteen years after the conquest of Arabia by Severus, — ^neither too late nor too 
early for the but as yesterday,” and when he was sixty years of age, — when he 
might well quote other works of his own, and be addressed as lord or father. 
But tradition spoke of this work as having been presented to Antoninus, and 
hence the embroglio of dates. • For that Bardesanes, a Syrian, and of the Abgari, 
should know and be known by the Emesene Elagabalus is no way improbable ; 
neither is it improbable that on Elagabalus’ nomination to the Empire he should 
jvresent him, evidently of a religions turn of mind, with a work already of repute, 
and which was Christian, rather because it was catholic, than because it contained 
Ghrii^tiaii 'doseWh# | he so presented it> he should 
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me^ and the otliers confirmed his words, that no man could tell; 
that it was not gold or silver, nor yet brass or stone, nor indeed 
any other known material ; but that, though not wood, it was the 
likest a very hard and sound wood. And they told how a certain 
king of theirs had on a time tried to pluck one of the hairs off 
from about its neck, and how that he was so struck down with 
terror, that he hardly recovered his senses, and only after long 
intercession of the Brahmans. They said that on its head was the 
image of a god seated as on a throne, and that in the great heats 
it would run down with such a sweat, as would, unless stopped by 
the fanning of the Brahmans, wet the earth around. Well, further 
on, beyond the statue, it was, according to the Indians, very dark, 
and those who wished to go so far took with them lighted torches, 
and went on till they came to a sort of door, whence a stream of 
water welling out fell into or formed a lake in the deepest 
recesses of the c^i.ve. Through this door those who wish to prove 
; themselves are obliged to pass. For the pure-minded it opens 
itself out very wide, so that they enter easily enough, and within 
thej^^find a fountain of the brightest and sweetest water, ^ the source 
of the stream 1 spoke of. The wicked, however, struggle long and 
vainly to get in, for the entrance closes in upon them ; at length, 
they are forced to confess their sins, and to ask the others to 
intercede for them, and they are made to fast a long time. 

Sandanes further told, that on a certain day the Brahmans flock 
to this place ; that some spend their lives there, but that others 
come in the summer and autumn, when fruit is plenty, both to see 
the statue and to meet their friends, and to prove their lives by 
means of the door. They at the same time examine and discuss 
the sculptures on the statue ; for it is not easy to understand them 

address the Emperor as Antoninus — a name he much affected, and by which he 
was in Syria generally known. But it is also not improbable that the Christians, 
who so carefully chronicled the interview of Origen with Mammcea, should like- 
wise bruit abroad the honour conferred on this work of Bardesanes, which thus 
became associated with the name of Antoninus, But the name of Antoninus, 
as applied to Elagahalus, can scarcely be said to have ever obtained in either 
Greece or Borne, but see Macrinus Capitblini, vii. Hist. Aug. Script., and in 
Epiphaniiis’ time was probably only given to Pius and Marcus; what more 
natural than that our Fathers, when they heard of this presentation copy, should 
refer it to one or other of these great Emperors — more especially as the work 
was not heretical, and should therefore be a work of Bardesanes’ younger days 1 
though so far as that goes, it might just well have been written by a Jew as a 
Christian. 

^ ^a&i <avrmQ eivai p.mv tfjg a\f}9€tag 7to\v Tavrutv 

aptffTrjv Kat y)g ov^ttots rovg sfiTrmXafrQaL — Dio Chryso. 

TL, 72, ' ,, '.J: 
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all, both because of their number, and because no one country 
contains all plants and animals. This, then, is what the Indians 
relate concerning the ordeal by water. 

The Lake of Probation Lassen connects mth the ordeal by 
water; one of the ordeals^ wliich, on a deliciency or absence of 
testimony, is allowed and even prescribed by the Hindu law 
(Menu viii. 190 ; and Colebrooke, Hindu Law I. 503-5). Of the 
manner in which these ordeals are performed, Warren Hastings 
has given an interesting account in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. In that by water, which, except that it is by water, 
and conducted by a Brahman, resembles in nothing Bardesanes' 
Lake of Probation, the accused is made to stand in water, either 
flowing or stagnant, up to his navel, and then holding the foot of a 
Brahman, to dive and remain under as long as a man can walk fifty 
paces very gently, or till two men have fetched back two arrows 
which have been previously shot from a bow. If, before the man 
has walked thus far, or the two men have brought back the 
arrows, the accused rise above the water, he is condemned ; if not, 
acquitted. 

In the cave of the second lake, Weber® finds the first Greek 
notice of a Hindu temple, and Lassen® sees one of the cave 
temples so frequent on the western coast of the Indian peninsula. 
The statue he identifies with that of Siva as Ardhanari, or half- 
man, half-woman; and of Siva also recognised as the Supreme God. 
The image on the head is that of the Ganges, the angels are Devas, 
and the characters on his arms are typical of him as the Creator.^ 

^ In the Eadja-tarangini, the widovr of a Brahman applies to the king to 
punish the murderer of her husband, and names a Brahman whom she suspects, 
but refuses the ordeal by water. " 0 radja, cet homme est connu pour 6tre verse 
dans le fameux art de I’eau, il pent sans crainte arrdter le jeu divin.” — iv., 94, 
121 p., 11. V, Eventually they try the ordeal by flour of rice, and the Brahman is 
convicted. Le roi lui infiigea toiite punition sauf la punition de la mort/' 105. 

3 Indische Skizzen, 86 p., note. 

3 Indische Alterthumskunder, IIL, 351. 

4 A statue of Siva and Parvati united, or as Ardhanari, is in the Elephanta 
cave. — Moor’s Pantheon, 98 p. And in pi. 7 and 24 of the same work are repre- 
sentations of Ardhanari, two seated and one standing. On each side of the 
united deities are the bull and tiger, the Randis of Siva and Parvati respectively, 
hnt in pi. 7 interchanged. In all the figures 

Prom the moon-silvered locks famed Oanga springs 
but in pL 7 the goddess is seen personally with the serpent’s head over her ; all 
bear the soli-lunar emblem on the forehead, the drum and trident or sword in the 
hands, and the collar of flowers or skulls about the neck ; but on none are to be 
found the symbolical characters which adorned the statue of Sandaaes. 
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The door and the great sweat he explains as pious frauds, and the 
sacrilegious king as a legend invented and promulgated hy priests 
to secure the treasures which they habitually deposited within 
their statues. On Weber’s conjecture I would observe, that the 
cave is a natural cave, and seemingly in its natural state, without 
pillars or carvings in relief ; but, nevertheless, a cave which the 
patient fervour of a religious idea may hereafter develope into a 
cave temple, Lassen’s conjectures have an air of probability about 
them ; but still it seems to me that the lake and the cave are each, 
in its kind, unique; that, with regard to the first, we have no 
indication whatever of its locality ; and, with regard to the second, 
the very indefinite one, that it is in a very high mountain,^ some- 
where near the centre of the earth; not, therefore, in the country 
of Sandanes, or Sadanes, if he came from Ardjake, or the Malabar 
coast, as Lassen supposes. I cannot but think that our ambassa- 
dors spoke of this lake and mountain, not from knowledge, but 
from hearsay, and that they repeated stories current in their 
country, which they conscientiously believed perhaps, but for which 
there was about the same foundation as for that Fontaine de 
J ouvence so famous in old romance. 

But as between India and the Eoman empire there never 
existed any interchange of thought or any common sympathies, 
the allusions to India in Roman literature are at the most but indi- 
cations of that curiosity which is excited by commercial intercourse. 
But that intercourse was in the hands of the merchants of Alex- 
andria and Palmyra. These cities, situated the one on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the other in the midst of a desert far inland, 
and halfway between Mesopotamia and Syria, can scarcely be said 
to have had any direct commxmication with India. They could not 
be reached but by a long portage and river navigation: and yet the 
facilities which the one, as the great seaport of the Roman empire, 
afforded to the transit of Western merchandize, and the advan- 
tages which the other derived from its proximity to India, and the 
comparatively small cost at which it obtained and delivered the 

^ Perhaps in tlie N. of India, towards Monnt Meru, wliore also is that cave of 
Pluto, Trapa rot^ Apiavoiq roiQ Iv^lkou', described by jElian, xvL, 16, with its 
mystic recesses, its secret paths stretching deep under ground, and leading no 
one knows whither, but down which, when the people drire them, ail sorts of 
animals willingly hurry, never to return ; though who will may hear the bleating 
of sheep, the lowing of oxen, and the neighing of horses, coming up from the 
depths of the earth. 
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products of India, gave them the monopoly of Eoman trade with 
the East. The Alexandrian route Pliny ^ has traced out. At 
Juliopolis, a suburb of Alexandria and its port on the river, our 
merchants embarked with their goods, and favoured by the pre- 
vailing north wind, sailed up the Canoptic branch of the Nile, and 
in twelve days reached Coptos, distant 303 miles and a city of a 
mixed population, Egyptian and Arabian,® and comiminicating with 
the Nile by a canal. Here they left their boats, and with their 
merchandize on camel back pushed across plains and over moun- 
tains to Berenice, another twelve days’ journey, travelliiig mostly 
by night, because of the heat, and regulating their halts by the 
wells on the road. At Berenice, a seaport on the southern frontier 
of Egypt, they met the fleet intended for India. The ships of 
which it was composed were large, well-found and manned, and 
carried besides a body of armed men as a safeguard against the 
pirates who infested the Indian seas.® Prom Berenice, about Mid- 
summer time, or in the beginning of the dog-days, they set sail, 
and in thirty days made Gcelis, or Cane, the one on the eastern 
shore of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, the other on the western 
coast of Arabia in the frankincense country, and thence or from 
Syagrus to the north of Cane they struck out through the open 
sea for Muziris, in Pliny’s time the haunt of jhrates, or for Neca- 
nidon (Nelcyndon) or Barake, a forty days’ sail. At Barake they 
took m pepper, which was brought there in native boats from 
Cottonara. In the month of December or in the beginning of 
J anuary they returned, taking advantage of the south-east mon- 
soon, and, when they entered the Red Sea, of the westerly wind. 
So far Plmy. But when he wrote the trade wntli India was in 
its infancy; as it developed itself, in the marts which Alexan- 
drian ships most frequented, the merchants not improbably found 
Greek factories^ to which they were consigned, and which managed 

^ Hist. Nai, vL, 26. 

2 K«£ t) eiQ Koirrop dtwpta^. TToXiv koii/jjv AiyvTrirofv rs /cat kpaptav, — Strabo, 
xviii> L, 44. 

3 “ Sagittarionim cobortibus impositis : etenim pirataa maxime infestant.”—- 
Pliny, ?6. TrXfit nQ EpTrooia rovra (jityaXa TrXota, Periplus, 50 §§ ; and see also 
the description of an Egyptian ship in the Indian trade from Philostratus' Life 
of Apollonius, 97 p. xvii., Kl. As. Xourn. 

4 I have no direct authority for this ; but besides such names on the Indian 
coast as Byzantium, found also in the Periplus, &c., Ptolemy, speaking of the 
situation of some Indian town, states that he has it from those who had resided 
in the country some time, kdEpa rtav Evrtv&sv HUfrXEVjavTttip Kai xpovov nrXEtrrrop 
tTvsXBovrmr tovq roiroifc xai 'jrapa rtav (jCftOer a^iKiofisvtop irpoQ — ^Proleg. L, 
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all their bnsiness with the authorities and the people. In this way 
wc may acconnt for the Greek names of towns on the Indian 
seaboard, and for that temple of Angustns near Mnziris — ^if it ever 
existed— which appears in the Peutingerian tables. 

Of the course of trade to and through Palmyra we know little. 
PalinjTO, we liave every reason to believe, had no ships of its own. 
Arab, and perhaps native vessels, brought the produce of India up 
the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates; and, if they did 
not themselves ascend the river, at Teredon they discharged their 
cargoes^ intended for Vologesia, which was reached either by land 
on camels, or in vessels of lighter draught by the river; but in 
what time— the distance was nearly 250 miles — I am unable to 
ascertain. At Vologesia, however, a two days’ journey from their 
city, the merchants of Palmyra took up the ti-ade. In its market 
or fair, held always at some little distance from the town itself, 
they met the Arab or Indian traders, and exchang*ed with them by 
sale and purchase the manufactures of the West for the goods 
and produce of India. By this traffic Palmyra silently but so 
rapidly grew in wealth and power, that its prince and king*, 
Odena-tus, with his own forces and by his energy and generalsliip, 
saved the Roman empire, and for his services to the Roman 
state was raised by Gallienus, a.d. 266, to the title of Augustus.® 
At his death, its queen, his widow Zenobia, ventured to tlirow off 
hen allegiance to Rome. For a moment she held the sovereignty 
of the East,® but was at length defeated and taken prisoner by 
Aurelian, who at the same time pillaged and destroyed Palmyra,^ 
A.D. 275, and thus put an end to the Roman trade with India 
through the Persian Gulf. 

The Alexandrian trade with India, unlike the Palmyrene, was 

xvii. And though much later in time, Procopius says of Abraham, whom the 
Homer ites elected their king, that he was the slave of a Eoman, and lived at 
Adule as (a ship agent or broker). ‘0 Sk A0pa/iiog oi/rog ajr, dovXog 

F(Of/,aiov avdpog, sv 'sroXei .... AdovXtdt ewi rig Kara OaXatjccov £pya< 7 if 
diarpi(3r}v fxovroc. — Re Bello Persico, I., 20. 

^ Vide Btraho, xv., HI., 5, and Pliny, vi., 22. Very possibly they sailed up 
to Vologesia itself, for a passage in the Meadows of Gold, of Massoudi, to which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson called my attention, speaks of ships from India and China, 
as, in the 5th century of our era, lying at Hira, a little to the S.W. of Babylon, 
247, L, Sprenger’s tr., and see also Reinaud’s Observations, xxxv. vi. pp., with 
note L, Relations Arabes. 

2 Vide Pollio, Hist. Gallicni. Hist. Aug. Script., x., xiL, 90, 92 pp. 

^ Vide ISosimus, Lib. L, 440. 

^ Vide M. Aureiianus Vopisci, xxxL Hist. Aug. Scrip., II., 176. 
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not broken np by any one great catastrophe. It remained some time 
stationary ; but from the reign of Caracalla it rapidl}^ declined, and 
when Pahnyra was destroyed, it was in so languishing a state, 
that, in so far at least as it was a trade directed and controlled by 
Alexandrian merchants, it may almost be said to have died out. 
Among the circumstances which affected its prosperity, we may 
reckon : — 

I, The privileges accorded to Palmyra by the Emperor Hadrian. 
The comparatively short sea passage of the Palmyrene route, and 
the very situation of Palmyra, must have soon drawn to its 
markets not only such commodities as were intended to supply 
the wants of the neighbouring districts, but such also as, before 
they were fitted for consumption, required the manufacturing 
aid of the great cities of Phoenicia, as 6. silk, of which the 
Indian mart was Nelcyndon, and which, if brought over in its raw 
state or in the thread,^ was taken to Berytus or Tyre^ to be made 
up into stuffs ; or if in stuffs, to Tyre or Sidon to be dyed.^ The 
Palmyrene route then once opened, must have affected the 
Alexandrian trade with India, and must so far have counteracted 
the stimulus given to it, first by Roman protection, and afterwards 
by the discovery of the monsoons, as to have stayed its further 
development. But there was ample room for both, and to spare. 
The Alexandrian people, however, filled with the jealousy and hate 
usually induced by commercial antagonism, assailed with taunts, 

^ If it was brought in stuffs, was it re-made ? Pliny, Philemon Holland’s tr. 
^'The Seres kemb from the leaves of their trees the hoary down — ' Velleraqiie, 
ut foliis depectunt tenuia Seres,’ Georgies TL, 121 — and \^hen it is steeped in 
water, they card and spin it, yea, and after their manner make thereof a web ; 
whereupon the dames here with us have a double labour both of undoing and also 
of reweaving again this kind of yarn. See what ado there is about it ! What 
labour and toil it costeth, and how far fet it is, and all that our ladies and wives 
when they go abroad in the street may. cast a lustre from them and shine again, 
in their silks and velvets.” — L, 124 p. 

2 ’Ifiarta ra sk fiera^7}g ev Bripyrif} fisv /cat Tvpq) TroXfcri rate ^oivmriQ 
epya^effOai sk rraXaiov snaOsi, ot rs rovrojv Sfiivopoi rs Kai STrtdTjpLiovpyoi Kai 
rsxvirai svrav9a ro avsKaQsv wkovv, svQsvds rs se ytjv airacrav tpspsaBai ro 
sfnroXrjfia rovro ^vvepasv Hist. Arcana, 25 e., p. 140, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, xiv., 9, 7. 

3 Quid lineas iEgypto petitas loquarl Quid Tyro et Sidone tenuitate per- 
lucidas micantes purpur^, plumandi diffcultate pernobiles.”~~Yopiscus, Carinus 
XX., Hist. Aug. Senp, That the stuffs from Tyre and Sidon were of silk, I gather 
from the difficultate plumandi .— sk fisra^ifg syKaXXM 7 ri(Tfxao'i %jOvcrot)f Trav- 
raxoBsv thpaivixsvog^ d ds vspoitrjKacrt ?rXov/t/tia /caXfitv.— Procopius de jEdificiis, 
HP, 1., 247 p., and Ammianus MarcelL, xiv., 9, 7. 
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and sneers, and ribald jests those emperors who specially favoured 
the rival city — -Hadrian,^ who g'ave it its privileges ; and Caracalla 
and his mother, who were almost native there. Hadrian heard 
and despised their abuse ; Caracalla* ti'eacherously and savagely 
avenged it ; and his massacre of the people and plunder of the 
foreign merchants was a blow from which Alexandria did not 
easily recover. 

II, The disturbed state of the Roman Empire from the death of 
Alexander Severus, A.n. 235, to that of Aurelian, a.d. 275. During 
this dreary period of Roman story, Palmyra almost independent, 
on a distant frontier, and not subjected to the influences of a 
turbulent garrison and an ambitious General, went on to the very 
hour of its fail uninterrupted in its career of prosperity. Under its 
able chief, from a rich but merely commercial city, it became a 
powerful State. Alexandria, on the other hand, in the very centre 
of civil discord, was driven on by its excitable people to take a 
prominent part in every civil war.® It itself set up or readily 
acbiowledged as emperor more than one unsuccessful competitor^ 
for the imperial purple. Ever on the losing side, it necessarily 
suffered much, and was, indeed, once taken and held by the forces 
of Zenobia, and twice besieged and sacked, and its principal and 
‘ noblest quarter destroyed, by Roman armies.® Under such circum- 
staiifjes, trade was neglected, and that with India, as carried on 
from a distant port, so fell away, that it no longer found employ- 
ment for large fleets of large ships, but was in the hands of a few 

1 Tide note 2, 273 p. mpra, from the Hist. Aug. Scrp. 

2 Besides his massacre of the citizens, he compelled all strangers to leave the 
city, except merchants and ra iKvivuiv rrapra diripTraaOrj. — Dio. Cass., 22 c., 
77 L. He also took away the lus Bulentaiium conceded to them by Severus. — 

17 c., 51L. 

3 Sed Alexandria . . . internis seditionibus diu aspere fatigata, ad ultimum 
miiltis post annis Aureliano imperium agente, civilibua jurgiis ad certamina 
interneciva prolapsis, diutisque macnibus, amirit regionis maximam partem, 
quse Bnicbion appellabatur, diuturnum preestardium hominum domiciliumJ ^ — 
Aur. Mar., xxii., 16, 15. 

As iEmilianus, xxi., Tr. Tyranni Treb. Pollio, Saturninus and Firmus, vid. 
Flay. Vopis., Hist. Aug. Scrip., 123 p., 228, &c., pp., ii. v. 

s Eusebius (Hist. Eceb, vii.) tells of the misery and confusion in Alex- 
andria, A.D. 261, the consequence of sedition and civil war ; ib. 22, of the plague 
which afflicted it ; and ib, 32, of its siege and capture, and the destruction of 
Bruchium. In the Clirori. Canon., under Claudius, a.d. 273, Alexandrine 
suburbium post diutinam obsidionem summo, exeidio deletum est.”—- p. 392 ed. 
Mains et Eohrak - - 
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rich merchants, as Firmns,^ who probably derived from it more 
hononr than profit. 

III. The weakness of the Roman Empire. It was no longer 
able to repel the ‘incursions of the barbarians, who everywhere 
pressed upon its ill-guarded frontiers. And the Blemrnyes, a fierce 
people, whose heads once did grow beneath their shoulders,^ so 
infested the neighbourhood of Berenice, that Firmus—one of the 
last of the Alexandrian merchants who sent ships to India — no 
doubt from motives of interest sedulously cultivated their friendsliip. 
They seem to have occupied Ooptos and Ptolemais, for Probas® 
(a.d. 279) is said to have recovered these towns from them. But 
with Ooptos — the town where poidage on the route to India either 
began or ended — in the hands of a savage race, Alexandrian trade 
with India, if not diverted into some other channel, was impossible ; 
and that for the present it came to a stop the -wretched state of 
Alexandria and Rome leads us to believe ; but that in time Indian 
trade again flowed to Alexandria, though under other conditions, 
and by other means than of old, I shall endeavour to show in 
another paper. 

^ Vopisciis dwells on the wealth of Firmus : De hnjns divitiis miilta dicun- 
tiir, nam et vitreis quadraturis, bitumine aliisque medicamentis insertis^ domum 
indurisse perhibetur : et tantum habuisse de chartis, ut publice sDspe diceret, 
exercitum se alere posse papyro et glutino. Idem et cum Blemyis societatem 
maximani ^.teniiit et cum Saracenis f and then adds, naves qnoque ad Indos 
neyotlatorlas scepe mlset : ipse quoque dicitur habuisse duos dentes elephanti 
pedum demim.” — lb., 230, p. IL Yopiscus describes the wealth of Firmus in so 
far as it was extraordinary, rare, and with this classes his ships to India. After 
him I cannot anywhere find that ships went from Alexandria to India. 

- “Blemmyis capita absimt vultusin pcctore est.” — Pomp. Mela.. I., viii., 60. 
But Rome was able to form a more correct opinion of them after the triumph of 
Aureiian in which they figured : “ praetor captivos gentium barbarum, Blcmyes 
. . . . Indi, Bactriuiii, Saraceni, Persse.” — Yopiscus, 178, II. The Indi and 
Bactriani must have been captives from Palmyra. 

^ Yopiscus, ProbuS xvii,, ib., 221, II. 


Art, ’Xl.-rr-Vej'ses from the Sarm-darsana-sangraha, the Vislmii 
Piirdna, and the Rdmdyana^ illmtrating the tenets of the 
ChdrvdkaSj or Indian Materialists, with some Remarks on 
Freedom of Speculation in Ancient India.— Ej J, 

Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 

[Read Satio^day^ lA.th December 1861.] 

In his essay on the heretical schools of the Hinclns, Mr. Colehrooke 
has given an account of the tenets of the Charvakas, or Materialists 
(Misc. Essays, i., 402 ff). Professor Wilson also, in his Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus” (As. Res., Yol. XYI., pp. 5, 6), 
alludes to the attacks made by the founder of the atheistical, or 
materialistic school, Yriliaspati, on the Yedas and the Brahmans, 
and quotes some verses attributed to tliat author, in wliicli he 
asserts that ‘Hlio whole Hindu sj’^stem is a contrivance of the 
priesthood to secure a means of livelihood for themselves.” I am 
not aware whether either the aphorisms of Yrihaspati (Yarhaspatya 
Sutras), to which Mr. Oolebrooke refers (Misc. Ess., i., 404)*^s having 
been quoted by one of the commentators on the Yedanta, or the 
work which contains the verses adduced by Professor Wilson, be 
still extant or not. As, however, the Sarva Darsana SangTaha^ 
of Madliava Acluiiyya (a work containing a concise account of the 
different philosoplncal schools of India, both orthodox and heretical), 
from which Professor Wilson derived the verses which he cites, 
contains a good many more of a similar tendency, which are both 
satirical and clever, I shall translate the whole, and compare them 
with passages of the same tenor which occur in the Yishnu Parana 
and in the Ramuyana. 

(1.) The passage from the Sarva Darsana Sangraha is as 

follows : — 

“ All this has been uttered by Yrihaspati also : 

1. There is no heaven, no final liberation, no soul [which 
continues to exist] in another world, nor any ceremonies of castes 
or orders whicli arc productive of future reward. 2. The Agni- 

s Fublislied in fche Bibliotheca. Indiea, Xos. 63 and 142. 
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hotra sacrifice, the three Vedas, the mendicant’s triple staff 
and the practice of smearing with ashes, are the means 
of livelihood ordained by the Creator for men who have neither 
understanding nor energy. 3. If [it be true that] an animal 
slaughtered at the Jyotishtoma Sacrifice is [in consequence] 
exalted to heaven,’® why does not the worshipper immolate his own 
father? 4. If a Srddd/ia (offering of food to the manes)® satiates 
even defunct creatures, it is quite superfluous to furnish people who 
are setting out upon a journey with any provisions [as their friends 
who remain behind can offer food to them]. 5. Since [as you say] 
persons in heaven are filled by oblations presented upon earth, why 
is not food similarly offered [by those below] to people on the roof 
of the house? 6. Wliile a man does live, let him live merrily,^ 
let him borrow money, and swallow clarified butter: how can a 
body return to earth after it has once been reduced to ashes? 

7. If a man goes to another world when he quits his body, why 
does not affection for his Idndred impel him to come back? 

8. Hence ceremonies for the dead are a mere means of livelihood 
devised by the Brahmans, and nothing else. 9. The three com- 

^ See Professor Wilson’s ''Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus,” 
above referred to j and for the words tridanda and tridandin^ consult Boehtlingk 
and Roth’s Lexicon, with the passages there cited from Manu, ix., 296, and xii., 
10, 11, and other writers. 

2 This refers to the notion expressed by Manu, v. 42 : — " The twice-born man, 
who, knowing the meaning and principles of the Veda, slays cattle on the occasions 
mentioned, conveys both himself and those cattle to the summit of beatitude.” 
(Sir W. Jones.) In the second act of the drama called Prabodha chandrodaya 
(which has been translated into English by Dr. Taylor, and into German by 
Professor Goldstiicker), Mayamoha (or Delusion), and a Cliarvaka are introduced 
among the dramatis personse, and give utterance to the tenets of the Indian 
materialists. The second and third of the verses quoted in the text from the 
8arva-darsana~sangralia, are adduced there also. Verse 4 of the text is varied 
as follows : — " If a sraddlia satiates even defunct creatures, then oil mmt nourish 
the flame of an extinguished lamp"' The following stanzas are of a similar 
purport with verse 1 of the text : — " The idea that the soul exists with an essence 
distinct from that of the body, and that it enjoys rewards after it has gone to 
another world, is [as vain as] the expectation of luscious fruit from trees growing 
in the sky.” " If heaven is obtained by worshippers, after the performer, the 
ceremonial, and the materials of the sacrifice have all passed away, then will 
abundant fruit be produced from trees which have been consumed in the con- 
flagration of a forest.” In another verse the gratifications of the voluptuary are 
contrasted with the mortifications of the ascetic in a sense favourable to the 
former. 

3 See Manu, chap. iiL, verses 122 to the end. 

^ Bum vivknus, mvamus* Let us eat and drirdCf for to-morrow we die ."" — 

1 Oor. XV.. ^ 
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posers of the Veda were buffoons, rognesj and goblins: every one 
has heard of jarbliarzy turplim% and such other [nonsensical j ex- 
clamations of the Pandits.^ . 10. It is well known that in an 
aivainedha (horse-sacrifice) the embraces of the horse must be 
received by the Queen and it is in like manner well known what 
other sorts of things also are to be grasped by those buffoons;* 
In the same way the eating of flesh is prescribed by those goblins.” 

(2.) The ideas in the following verses from the Vishnu Purana 
are of the same tendency, and in part identical with those just 
quoted. The passage is considered by Professor Wilson as repre- 
senting the sentiments of Vrihaspatfs school, and has been already 
translated by him in his Vishnu Purana (p. B40, f.), but I shall give 
. a version of my own, prefixing to it the original Sanskrit, which has 
never been printed. 

Vishnu Purana, iii, 18. 14. Any an apy anya-pdshanda-^prakdrdir 

hahuhhir dvija | Daiieydn mohaydmdsa Mdydmolio mmolia-hrit ( 
15. Amlpenaim hi hdlena mdydmohma te ^ surah j Moliitds tatyajidi 
sarvdm trayl-margdiritam Imtlidm | 16. Kechid hi ninddm vtddnam 
derandm apai^e dvija | Yajna-harmaAcaldpasya tathd ^nye cha dvijan- 
mandm | 17. JSfaitad yuhtim-saham vdhyamhimsd dharnidyaneshyate | 
havimsliy anala-dagdhdni plialdyety arhhahoditam | 18. Yajnair 
anehair devatvam avdpy endrena hhujyate | samyddi yadi chet hdshtham 
tad-varam pattra-hhuh pahih | 19. Nihatasya yajne svarga- 

prdptir yadzshyate | Sva-pitd yajamdnma hinnu tasmdd na Iianyate | 

20. Tviptaye jdyate pumso hhuktam anyena chet xadah \tatahX\ j 
dadydch chhrdddham iraddkayd 'nmm na vaheyuh pravdsinak f 

21. Jana4raddheyam ity etad amgamya iato vackah | upexya ireyase 
vdhyam rochatdm yad mayeritam |,22, Na hy dpta-vddd nahhaso 
nipataniii mahdswi dh | yalctimad vachanam grdhyam maya nyaiicha 
bhavad'vidhaih | 23. Mdydmohma te daitydh prahdrair bahuhhis 
tathd I vyutthdpitd yathd naishdm traymkaichid arochayat | 24. Ittham 
unmdrga-ycitesJm \teshu daityeshw te ’mardh | udyogam paramam 

1 Compare ^'Original Sanskrit Texts/’ ii., 183, and iii., 45. Tke words 
jarlhar% turpharl, occur in Rig Veda, x., 106, 6. See BoeMingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, under these words, and Nirukta, xiii., 5. 

2 I give the literal meaning of this line in Latin : — Fdmd notum est equi 
membrum genitale a regind capiendum esse** See Wilson’s translation of the 
Rig Veda, voL ii., Introd., p. xiii,; Ramayana, i., 13, 36 (Schlegel’s edit.); i., 13, 
34 (Corresio’s edit.) ; Mahabh., xiv., 2645 ; Vajasaneyi Samhita, xxiii., 20 ff. and 
commentary ; Satapatha Brahmana, pp. 990 ff. ; Katyayana’s Sutras, p. 973. 

^ 1 do not perceive the exact allusion here, unless it be to the Bralimans’ 
grasping character. Possibly there may be a reference in the next line to the 
practice of the ’Saktas. Goblins are represented by the Hindus as fond of flesh. 
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hritvcl yuddMya samui^asthitaJi j 25. Tato devdsm^am yuddham punar 
evdWimad dvija j Iiataicha te *Burd demih sanmclrga-^aripaniliinah j 
26. Sa dharma-havachas teshdm ahhud yali pmtliamcmi dvija [ tena 
raxci 'bliavat purvaik nehir nasJite clia tatra ie | 

After describing how Mayainoha, the great impersonated 
Delusion, had seduced the Daityas (who here stand for tlie heretical 
Indians in general) into embracing the Jaina and Buddhist doctrines, 
the writer proceeds : The great Deceiver, practising illusion, next 
beguiled other Daityas by means of many other sorts of heresy. 
In a very short time these Asuras (= Daityas), deluded by the 
Deceiver, abandoned the entire system founded on the ordinances 
of the triple Veda. Some reviled the Vedas, others the gods, 
others the ceremonial of sacrifice, and otliers the Brahmans. 
This, [they exclaimed,] is a doctrine which will not bear dis- 
cussion ; the slaughter [of animals in sacrifice] is not conducive to 
religions merit. [To say that] oblations of butter consumed in the 
fire produce any future reward, is the assertion of a child. If Indra, 
after having* attained to godhead by numerous sacrifices, feeds upon 
and other woods, then an animal which eats leaves is superior 
to him. If it be a fact that a beast slain in sacrifice is exalted to 
heaven, why does not the worshipper slaughter his own father ? 
If a man is really satiated by food which another person eats, then 
srdddhas should ho offered to people who are travelling abroad, and 
they, trusting to this, should have no need to carry any food along 
with them.^ After it has been settled that this doctrine is entitled to 
credence, let the opinions which I express be pondered and received 
as conducive to happiness. Infallible utterances do not, great 
Asuras, fall from the skies : it is only assertions founded on reason- 
ing that are accepted by me, and by other [intelligent] persons 
like yourselves. Thus, by numerous methods, tlie Daityas 'were 
unsettled by the great Deceiver, so that ]ione of them any longer 
regarded tlie triple Veda with favour. Wlicn the Daityas bad 
entered on this path of error, the deities mustered all their energies, 
and approached to battle. Then followed a combat between the 
gods and tlic Asuras, and the latter, who had abaudoiied the right 
road, were smitten by the former. In previous times they Iiad 
been defended by the armour of righteousness which, they bore, 
but when that had been destroyed they also perished.” 

(3.) The following is the passage of the Ramayana to which 1 

1 The satirical purport of this half-verse has not been correctly understood 
by I*rofessor Wilson^ who renders it thus ; — It must be unnecessary for one 
who resides at a distance to l>ring food lor presentation in person.” 



Our virfcue is the only friend that follows us in death. 

While other ties and friendships end with our departin.^ breath. 
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have alluded. It contains the speech of the Brahman J avail, in which 
he endeavours ineffectually to shake theVesoliition of Rama, wlio was 
unwilling to deviate from the arrangements made by his late father 
Dakratlia, and return from the forests of the south to Ayodhya, to 
take possession of the throne now offered to him by his dutiful 
younger brother, Bharata. This passage may be found, translated, 
in Carey and Marshman’s edition of the Eamayana, but I have 
rendered it anew, both according' to the text of SclilegeFs and 
of Gorresio’s editions, and have placed my own two vei'sions in 
parallel columns for facility of comparison. I have put in italics 
the passages which coincide most closel}^ with those from the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha, and Yishnu Parana : 


^ Schlegel reads here dliarmapetam, and Gorresio dharmopetam. The former 
is the best reading. 

- Verses 4 — 11 in Oorresio’s edition, urging that Kama had suificiently 
fulfilled his duty to his father, and exhorting him to take possession of the king- 
dom, have nothing parallel to them in Schlegel’s recension. 

The same reflection, with a different moral annexed, occurs in the very 
striking verses of Manu, viii., 17, and iv., 239 ff.; which I have attempted to put 
into verse as follows 


Eamayana,' Ayodhyakanda, 
Section 108, Ed. SchlegeL 
1. Javali, the most excellent 
of BralimanSj addressed to Eama, 
who was thus comforting Bha- 
rata, and who was thoroughly 
versed in duty, the following 
words, which were contrary to 
duty.^ 2. You, descendant of 
Ragliii, who are intelligent and 
of superior understanding, ought 
not to entertain such unprofit- 
able notions, as if you were an 
ordinary person. 3. How can 
any one person bo of kin to any 
other? what has any one to 
gain from any other, seeing 
tliat every creature is born alone 
and dies alone ?® d. Any one, 


^ Rajiayana, Ayodhyakanba, ' 
Section 116, Ed. Gorresio. 

1, 2. Then Javrili, most excel- 
lent of Brahmans, the king’s 
logician (piaiydyiha) versed in all 
learning, and acquainted with 
duty, being desired by them all, 
and seeking' to comfort Bharata, 
addressed to Eama, who was 
unwilling to go to the city, these 
words in consonance with duty 
3. You, descendant of Eaghu, 
ought not, like an ordinary 
person, to entertain such unpro- 
fitable notions, the contemptible 

ideas of an ascetic.^ 

12. How can any one person he 
of kin to any other? what has 
any one to do with any other? 



seeing that every creature is 
born alone, and dies alone. 13. 
Hence a mother and a father 
both resemble a lodging; the 
man who feels any attachment 
to them is to be regarded as 
insane. 14. Just as in the case 
of a man who goes into any 
strange village, and sojourns 
there, and then quits his abode, 
and proceeds on his journey the 
following day ; 15, so are men’s 
fathers, and mothers, and houses, 
and property, but temporary pos- 
sessions (lit. abodes) ; away with 
all idea of loving them. 16. You 
ought not, hero, to abandon a level 
path, free from dust and alarm, 
and to enter upon a wrong road 
beset with troubles. 1 7. Permit 
yourself to be enthroned in opu- 
lent Ayodhya ; that city eagerly 
expects you, with her hair fas- 
tened in a single braid [in token 
of mourning]. 18. Enjoying, 
prince, the exquisite gratifica- 
tions of royalty, disport yourself 
there as Indra does in paradise. 
19. Dasaratha [his father] is now 


therefore, who feels attachment 
to any persons, as his father and 
mother, is to be regarded as 
insane, since no one is anytliing 
to any other. 5. Just as in the 
case of a man who goes into a 
strange village, and sojourns 
there, and then quits his abode 
and proceeds on Ms journey 
the following day; 6, so are 
men’s fathers, and mothers, and 
houses, and property but tempo- 
rary possessions {lit. abodes), on 
which the good will not suffer 
their affections to fasten. 7. 

You, most excellent of men, 
ought not, by abandoning your 
paternal kingdom, to enter upon 
a wrong road, painful, uneven, 
and beset with troubles. 8. 

Permit yourself to be enthroned 
in opulent Ayodhya; that city 
eagerly expects you, with her 
hair fastened in a single braid 
[in token of mourning]. 9. En- 
joying, prince, the exquisite gra- 
tifications of royalty, disport 
yourself there as Indra does in 
paradise. 10. Dasaratha [his 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son, beside us then can stay, 

Nor kinsfolk,— virtue is the one companion of our way. 

Alone each creature sees the light, alone the world he haves, 

Alone, of actions, wrong or right, the recompenBO receives.^ 

Like log or clod, beneath the sod, their lifeless kimimm laid, , 

His friends depart, with aching heart, but virtue guards fciie dead. 

Be then a hoard of virtue stored, to help in day of doom. 

By virtue led, we cross the dread, immeasurable gloom, 
re is imitated, and expanded in the xiiith or Anusasana 1 arva of the 
r — ‘3 „ c; Q 1 words in Manii, iv., 244, tannas taraU 

us arm , ix 6 1 Tlrtva tamdihsi hahudhd mahdnti ajo ndJeam 

immense, let the unborn the moving] one ascend the third heaven. 


2 . 
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father] is now nothing to you, 
nor you to him ; that king [was] 
one person and you [are] an- 
other ; do, therefore, as I advise. 
11. A father is nothing more 
than the seed of a creature ; his 
seminal principle and blood com- 
bined with the seminal substance 
of the mother — such is a man’s 
terrestrial generation. 12. That 
monarch has gone to the place 
to which he had to go ; such is 
the course of human beings ; 
but you are being needlessly 
injured. 13. Therefore I la- 
ment^ [the fate of] such men 
as adhere to justice, and of no 
others ; for the just suffer afflic- 
tion here, and when they die 
they incur annihilation. 14. Men 
are intent upon oblations to their 
progenitors and to the gods : but 
see what a destruction of food 1 
for what can a dead man eat? 
15. If an oblation eaten here by one 
[rea%] passes into the body of 
another^ then let a irdddlia be of 
fered to a man icho is travelling 
abroad; he need not eat upon his 
journey, IG, These books com- 
posed by wise men [containing 
such precepts as] worship, be- 
stow, offer sacrifice, practise 
austeitties, abandon [the world], 
are mere charms to draw forth 
gifts. 17. Undei’stand, intelli- 
gent [prince] that no one exists 
hereafter ; regard only that which 
is an object of perception, and 
cast behind your back whatever 


nothing to you, nor you to him ; 
that king [was] one person, and 
you [are] another ; do therefore 
what I advise. 20. A father is 
nothing’ more than the seed of 
a creature ; his seminal principle, 
with blood and ah, combined 
with the seminal substance of 
the mother- — such is a man’s 
generation of a son. 21. That 
monarch has gone to the place 
to which he had to go; such is 
the course of human beings ; but 
you are being needlessly injured. 
22. Wherefore I inquire of such 
as adhere to justice, and of no 
others ; for the just suffer afflic- 
tion here, and when they die 
they incur annihilation. 23. Ob- 
lations are offered to progenitors 
and to the gods ; men are intent 
upon the ceremony, but see what 
a destruction of food! what is 
left for the dead? 24. If an 
oblation eaten here by one \realhj\ 
passes into the body of another^ then 
let a irdddha be offered to a man 
who is travelling abroad^ and let 
him carry no provisions for his 
journey, 25. These books com- 
posed by wise men [containing 
such precepts as] worship, be- 
stow, offer sacrifice, practise 
austerities, abandon [the world], 
are merely meant to multiply 
gifts. 26. Understand, intelli- 
gent [prince], that no one exists 
hereafter ; regard not that which 
is beyond the reach of your 
senses, but only that which is 


^ Compare Maliabharata, Fdyoga Parva, verse 4205. 



^ Tlieso are the prliicij>les of the Charvakas. Perception is the only proof/ 
says the Mayamoha, in the Prahodha-eh&ndroya, Aefc ii. 
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is beyond the reach of your 
senses.^ 18, Acthig* upon this 
principle, which should bo the 
guide of all mankind, allow your- 
self to bo persuaded by Bliarata, 
and accept the kingdom. 


an object of perception^ 27. 
Acting upoiilhis priucip]^.^, whicli 
should be llie giiid«^ of aO imm- 
kind, allow yonrs<^lF to per- 
suaded by Bliarata, and accept 
the kingdom. 28 — 83. Fellow, 
therefore, wise counsels, and 
abide in your proper path. X iijia, 
the illustrions mental son of 

Brahma, . these (whose 

names, arc enumerated in Ycrses 
29, ff), and many other excelleiit 
moiiarchs, abandoning their clear 
sons and wives, 34, Have yielded 
to the power of time. We know 
not whither they, nor the Gaii- 
dharvas, Yaxas, and Raxasas, 
35, may have departed ; such a 
scene of illusion is this world. 
For it is the names only of these 
kings which arc now heard. 3G. 
-Any one imagines them to exist 
in whatever region he pleases. 
Thus there is no firm foundation 
on which this world may abide. 

37. It is this ivldch is the other [or 
highest] world; enjoy, therefore, 
happiness ; for just men are not 
qualihed for this enjoyment, 

38. Just men, descendant of 
Kakutstha, are very miserable, 
while the unjust are seen to be 
happy. 39. This world, again, 
is in every way confused and 
perturbed; do not, therefore, 
most eminent of men, contemn 
the fortune which seeks you. 
40. Accept this great kingdom, 
which is free from rivals and 
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enemies. When Rama bad hoard 
this discourse, though, slow to 
wrath, he was greatly incensed 
at being exhorted to atheismd 

^ This section of the Eamayana, and those which follow it, as given in the 
three different editions of the Rfimayana, well illustrate the peculiarities of their 
different texts. In Schlegel’s edition, section 108 concludes with the 18th verse, 
which is immediately succeeded by the reply of Rama to Javali’s suggestions, in 
the 29 anushtubh verses, which stand at the commencement of section 109, To 
these arc added nine more verses in a longer metre, the Upajdtlf which Schlegel 
regards as spurious. As regards some of the verses his opinion is no doubt just| 
for Rama is represented in the first of these additional stanzas as a second time 
commencing his answer to Javfdi, and the tone in which he then repudiates the 
sentiments of the latter is much harsher than in the earlier (anuslitiibli) verses of 
the section. In the 36th and following verses of the addition, Javali is intro- 
duced as apologizing for, and half recanting, the opinions he had exp^'csscd : 
— “ The Brahman then addressed to Rama these true, wholesome, and believing 
(astika) words; — ^I do not utter the doctrines of the nihilists (ndstHcas) : I am 
not a nihilist; nor does nought exist. Having regard to opportuneness of time, 
I have again become a believer (dstiJca), and on an opportune occasion I may 
again become a nihilist.’” In one of these Uixijdti verses, the Buddbisis are 
expressly mentioned. Gorresio’s edition, however, contains much more extensive 
interpolations than Schlegers. As we have seen, stanzas 4 — 11, and 28—39, of 
section 116 of the former, are all in excess of the verses contained in the corre- 
sponding section of the latter. But section 116 of Gorresio’s edition does not 
stop even there. It contains, in verses 40 ff., a short repudiation by Rama of 
Jrwali’s doctrines. Another discourse of Bharata’s follows in section 117, and it 
is not till section 118 that Rama is represented as bcginning‘(a second time) the 
answer to Javali, which corresponds to that in section 109 of Schlegel’s edition. 

Carey and Marshmaa’s text generally eoineidcs (as regards the sections under 
consideration) with Gorresio^s, though in some readings it agrees with SchlegeTs 
when that and Gorresio’s differ. 

I will not hero enter on the question, of which I have not studied both sides, 
as to the comparative antiquity of Schlegel’s and Gorresio’s texts, but I will 
adduce from the speech of Vasishtha in the 110th section of Schlegers edition, 
as compared with the corresponding section of Gorresio’s, what I conceive to be 
one decided argument in favour of the greater antiquity of the former text. 
We there read (in Schlegel’s edition), There was then nothing but water, 
in which the earth was formed. From thence was produced Brahma, the self- 
existent, together with the deities. He then becoming a hoar, raised up the earthi, and 
created the whole world, with his sons, who were perfected in spirit. Brahma was 
produced from the ether,” &c. It is therefore Brahmd, who hero becomes 
a boar, and in that form raises np the earth, — an incarnation and an act which 
arc elsewhere, as in the Vishnu Purana(pp. 27 — 32 of Wilson’s translation), and in 
the Biiagavata Parana, i., 3, 7, and iii., 13, 18 E, ascribed to Vishnu. To har- 
monize the account in the Ramayana with that in the Puranas (which is to 
all appearance of later origin), the author of the recension edited by Gorresio 
changes the words Brahma svayamhhur daivatais sedwL, Brahma, the self- 
existent, with the gods,” into Braknm svayaTnbhUr Vishnur avyayah, Brahma, 
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As the doctrines, which in these verses are put into the month 
of the Brahman Javaii agree essentially in their tenor with those 
ascribed to the Charvakas in the verses I have quoted from the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraJia^ it would appear (if the section be genuine) 
that those Materialists must be as old as the composition of the 
Ramayana, to whatever era that may.be referred. And that a sect 
bearing that appellation must have existed at the time when the 
Mahabharata received its present form appears highly probable from 
the contents of the following passage from the Santiparva, or xiith 
Book, verses 1,414, ff., in which a story is told about a Eaxasa or 
demon of that name, who was a contemner of the Brahmans, and 
who, there can be little doubt, is meant to stand for a hostile sectary. 

After Yudhishthira had entered the city, and had bestowed 
largesses on the Brahmans, &c., the following scene is described as 
having taken place : 

When the Brahmans were now again standing silent, Charvaka, 
the Raxasa, in the disguise of a Brahman, addressed the King. 
This friend of Duryodhana, concealed under the garb of a mendicant, 
with a rosary, a lock of hair on his crown, and a triple staff, 
impudent and fearless, surrounded by all the Brahmans, exceeding 
a thousand in number, who were anxious to utter their benedictions, 
— ^men who practised austerity and self-restraint, — this wretch, 
wishing evil to the magnanimous Pandavas, without saluting those 
Brahmans, thus addressed the King : All these Brahmans, falsely 
imputing the malediction to me, themselves exclaim, Woe to you, 
wicked king, the slayer of your kindred. What can be the issue of 
this, son of Kunti ? Since you have slaughtered your kinsmen and 
elders, death is desirable for you, and not life,’ Hearing this 
speech of the wicked Raxasa, the Brahmans were pained and 
indignant, being maligned by his words. But they all, as well as 
King Yudhishthira, remained silent, being ashamed, and cut to the 
heart. Then Yudhishthira said : ^ Let all your reverences be 
reconciled to me who bow down and supplicate you : you ought 
not to curse me who have recently [?] undergone so great inis- 


the self-existentj imperishaUe Vishnu and in a subsequent line substitutes 
the words sachardcharam myayarrit for saha putrair hritdtmahhih^ i.e.f lie 
created the whole imperisJmhle world, moveable and immoveahlej* instead of '''he 
created the whole world, with Ms sons/' &c. This last alteration was rendered 
necessary by the fact that sons are ascribed by mythological tradition to Brahma, 
but none to Yishnu. When, therefore, the name of Yishnu was introduced, it 
became necessary to strike nut ail reference to sons. These alterations are not 

*■'. Schlegers. 
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fortunes/ All tlie Brahmans then exclaimed : ^ We never uttered 
the words imputed to us:, may your Majesty enjoy prosi)erity/ 
Then these noble-minded Brahmans, versed in the Vedas, and 
purified by austerities, recognised [the pretended mendicant] by 
the eye of knowledge, and exclaimed : ^ This is the Raxasa called 
Charvaka, the friend of Duryodhana; in the garb of a vagrant he 
seeks to accomplish the purposes of your enemy; we say not so, 
righteous King; let all such fears be dissipated; may prosperity 
attend you and your brothers/ Then all these pure Brahmans 
infuriate with anger, uttering menaces, slew, with muttered im- 
precations, the wicked Raxasa, who fell down, consumed by the 
might of the utterers of Vedic incantations, burnt up by the bolt of 
Indra, like a tree covered with leaves/’ 

Krishna then, in the following verses (1,430—1,442), explains to 
Yudliishthira that formerly in the Krita age this Raxasa, Charvaka, 
had for many years practised austerities at Badari ; and that having 
in consequence received from Brahma his choice of a boon, he had 
selected that of being perfectly secure against the hostility of all 
creatures. This boon was granted with the sole condition that he 
should abstain from showing any disrespect to Brahmans {dvijava- 
manad amjatra). Having obtained this prerogative of immunity 
from attack, he began to oppress the gods. The latter applied to 
Bralima, who told them that he had decreed that the Raxasa’s 
death should shortly be brought about through his friendship with 
Duryodhana, which would lead him to treat the Brahmans con- 
tumeliously, ,when they would cohsmne him, as the King had seen ; 
and "that Yudliishthira was not to feel any remorse for the slaughter 
of his kindred, since this carnage had taken place in the exercise 
of his functions as a Xatriya, and the victims of it had gone to 
heaven. 

Charvaka is again briefly mentioned in the “ Lament of Duryod- 
hana,” ixth, or Salya Parva, 8,619 ; when that prince had received 
his death-wound, his thighs having been fractured by the blow of 
Bhimasena’s club : If Charvaka, the wandering ascetic, skilful in 
discourse, learns [that I have been mortally wounded], be will 
certainly perform an expiation^ for me in the holy [lake] Samanta- 
panchaka, renowned in the three worlds.” 

I am not aware how far hack the sect of the Oharvakas can bo 
traced in Indian literature. Ndstikas (nihilists), Pashmdis (heretics), 
and revilers of the Vedas are mentioned in many parts of Manu’s 

1 The word which I have translated expiation is apachita (apacJiiti ?). The 
word apaiddti occurs in the viith, or Brona Parva, 7,811. 

. ybii. xix. . . . ' . . , . . ... . 
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Institutes, iL, 11; iii., 150, 161 ; iv., 30, 61, 168 ; v., 89 ; yiii., 22, 
309 ; ix., 225 ; xi., 65, 66 ; xil, 33 ; 95, 96. I quote two of these 
passages a^s specimens : ii., 11: “ Whatever Brahman, addicting 
himself to rationalistic writings^ Qietu4mtra)^ shall despise these two 
sources [of knowledge, the iruti and the 5m Wife], Is to be cast out by 
good men as a nihilist, and reviler of the Veda/’ xii,, 95, 96 : All 
religious systems {smritis) which stand apart from the Vedas, and 
all heretical opinions whatever, are unprofitable in the next world, 
for they are founded on darkness. Whatever books, separate 
from the Yedas, spring up and disappear, are worthless and false, 
from their recentness of date/’ Such heretics appear to have been 
numerous at the period when these Institutes were compiled, as 
the faithful are warned (iv., 61) against living in a village ^^over- 
run with heretics ;” a kingdom ^‘in which Sudras predominate, 
overrun with nihilists, and destitute of Brahmans,” is said (viii., 22) 
to be doomed to destruction ; a king who is a nihilist is threatened 
with perdition (viii., 309) ; and it is enjoined (ix., 225) that heretics 
shall be banished. Nihilism is, however, only pronounced (xi. 66) 
to be an xipapataTcaj or sin of lesser heinousness. Allusion is said 
to be made in V., B9, 90, and viii,, 363, to female anchorets of an 
heretical religion. 

The anti-brahmanical opinions here referred to are, however, 
most probably those of the Buddhists, though possibly some other 
sects may be included. 

It is evident from some of the hymns of the Yeda (see Muller’s 
Hist, of Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 556 ff.) that theological speculation has 
been practised in India from a very early period. In fact, the 
whole of these hymns, even those of them which are most artless, 
poetical, and anthropomorphic in their character, may, in a limited 
sense, be regarded as speculative ; since the religious ideas which 
they express, being founded on no external revelation, must have 
owed their existence not only to the religious emotions and imagi- 
nation of their authors, but also to a certain exercise of reflection, 
which assigned particular attributes and functions to the different 
deities, and proceeded on a certain theory of the relations of the 
Godhead to the universe. As, therefore, the religions or mytho- 

^ Though reasoning is looked upon by Manu (ii. 11,) and other orthodox 
writings {e.g,, Mahabharata, iii. 13,463, iushha tarha), with great jealousy, as 
likely to be employed against the Yedas, its aid is also invoked as necessary for 
their defence and exposition (Manu, xii. 105), and professors of different systems 
of logic or speculation Qmtuha and tarUn) are referred to (xii. Ill) as essential 
component members of a. Brahmanical conclave of ten {daiamrd, pmmhM), 
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logical systems of India became developed, it was to be expected 
that they should exhibit numerous variations springing out of the 
particular genius of different writers; and more especially that, 
whenever the speculative element predominated in any author, he 
should give utterance to ideas on the origin of the world, and the 
nature and action of tiie Deity or deities, more or less opposed to 
those commonly received. In the stage here supposed, a-fixed and 
authoritative system of belief or institutions had not yet been 
constructed, but was only in process of construction, and there- 
fore considerable liberty of individual thought, expression, and 
action would be allowed ; as is, indeed, also shown by the exist- 
ence of different schools of Brahmans, not merely attached to one 
or other of the particular Yedas, but even restricting their alle- 
giance to some particular recension of one of the Vedas. Even 
after the Brahmanical system had been more firmly established, 
and its details more minutely prescribed, it is clear that the same 
strictness was not extended to speculation, but that if a Brahman 
was only an observer of the established ceremonial, and an assertor 
of the privileges of his own order, he might entertain and oven 
profess almost any philosophical opinion which he pleased (Oole- 
brooke, Misc. Ess., i., 379 ; Muller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. 79). In this 
way the tradition of free thought was preserved, and speculative 
principles of every character continued to be maintained and taught 
without hindrance or scandal. Meanwhile the authority of the 
Vedas had come to be generally regarded as paramount and divine, 
but so long as this authority was nominally acknowledged, inde- 
pendent thinkers were permitted to propound a variety of specu- 
lative principles, at variance with their general tenor, though 
perhaps not inconsistent with some isolated portions of their 
contents. It was oidy when the authority of the sacred books was 
not merely tacitly set aside or undermined, but openly discarded 
and denied, and the institutions founded on them were abandoned 
and assailed by the Buddhists, that the orthodox party took the 
alarm. 

Accordingly traces of a sceptical spirit are not wanting in the 
different parts of Indian literature. 

In the Kig Veda, viii., 89, 3, 4, reference is made to some free- 
thinkers who had doubted the existence of Indra. (See Original 
Sanskrit Texts, iii., 151.) 

In the Nirukta Yaska refers to an older author, named Kautsa, 
who had spoken of the hymns of the Veda as being often unmean- 
ing or contradictory (Original Sansk. Texts* ii* 180 ff.). 

Y 2 
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Sakya Muni, the founder of Bnddliism, who is generally con- 
sidered to have flourished in the sixth century b.c., and, as is well 
known, rejected the authority of the Vedas, and promulgated a 
system of doctrine and practice at variance with their contents, 
most probably derived many of his tenets from other speculators 
who had preceded him. Burnouf (who is followed by Lassen, 
Muller, and others) is of opinion that Sakya merely carried on a 
work which had been previously commenced by Kapila and 
Patanjali, and proceeded upon the atheistical principles furnished 
to him by the former of these philosophers. — (Bouddhisme Indien, 
pp. 211 ; 520.) This may be true, and may be susceptible of proof 
from a comparison of the principles of these two systems, and an 
examination of their mutual relations. In the meantime, however, 
it is worthy of remark that the Sankhya Sutras, L 27—47, adduce 
and refute certain tenets which are those of the Buddhist schools. 
The opinions in question are, (1) the momentary duration of 
external objects, which succeed each other in a perpetual flux 
(Sutras, 34, 35) ; (2) that things exist only in perception, and have no 
objective reality (Sutra, 42) (3) that there is nothing but a void 

{sunyo). All these doctrines are those of the Buddhist schools 
(as described in Mr. Oolebrooke’s Essay on the Heretical Sects). 
The first doctrine is mentioned in p. 397 of that Essay, as Buddhist ; 
while the second is that of the Yogacharas, and the third that of 
the Madhyamikas, who are both Bauddha sects, ibid. p. 391. (See 
also p. 380, where Mr. Colebrooke alludes to the Buddhists being 
noticed in the Sankhya.) If, therefore, the Sankhya Sutras are to 
be regarded as the original form in which that system was pro- 
pounded by its author, and if they have remained free from inter- 
polation, the Sankhya must be later than Buddhism. It appears, 
however, to be prhnd fade very improbable that the Sutras of the 
different philosophical schools (whatever may be the age to which 
the earliest nucleus of each may be referred) should have remained 
unaltered from the date of their first composition ; and the mutual 
references which ai'e to be found in the Brahma and the Sankhya 
Sutras, to each other’s doctrines, totally preclude such a supposition. 
The Sutras must, therefore, either have received interpolations at 
some period subsequent to their first compilation, or they must be 
regarded as nothing more than later summaries of doctrines which : 


I See Professor Banerjea’s Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy, where 
j Sankara’s refutation of this doctrine, the Vijtmia-vada, is quoted from his 
; commentary on the Brahma 2, 28. 
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had been handed down, either orally or in writing, from an earlier 
period. 

Mr. Colcbrooke, with his nsual cantion, does not determine 
whether or not the Buddhist doctrines are derived from those of 
Kapila, but merely notices the “strong resemblance’’ which the 
latter “ manifestly bear to the opinions of the sects of Jina and 
Buddha” (Misc. Ess. i., 228). In another place (i., 878), he says no 
more than that the last-named sects “exhibit some analogy to the 
Sanldiyas.” 

But it is not the systems of Buddha and of Kapila alone which 
are atheistic in their principles. Three of the other Barsanas, 
reputed more or less orthodox, or subdivisions of them, are known, 
or suspected, not without some appearance of reason, to have 
once professed the same opinions, or to profess them still. 

In his Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy, which have lately 
appeared, Professor K. M. Banerjea states his opinion (pp. 141, ff) 
that the Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems were originally atheistic, 
though their modern adlierents have adopted a theistic creed.^ 

The wide prevalence of atheistic sentiments in the middle ages 
of Indian history (l^,, in the centuries subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era) is, however, yet more distinctly 
shown by the remarkable fact that tenets of this description had, 
as the orthodox Kumarila himself confesses, in one of the intro- 
ductory verses of his Yarttika,^ become in his day quite general 
among the adherents of the Purva Mimansa School, who thus 
strangely combined the two characteristics regarded by Manu and 
the Yishnu Purana as incompatible, namely, that recognition of the 
authority of the Yeda, and strict observance of Yedic ceremonies, 
wliich these works so strongly enjoin, with the nihilism, atheism, or 
materialism (nastihja\ which they so strenuously denounce. If we 
are to understand from the term LoMyata^ applied by Kumarila to 
the hostile section of the Mimansakas, that they had abandoned 
the belief in a future life as well as in a God (as we, no doubt, 
should understand, and as I have been assmred by Pandit Nehemiah 
Gorch, an intelligent and well-informed convert from Brahmanism 
to Christianity), then they have only practised their Yedic ceremonies 

^ See also Onghal Sanskrit Texts/’ Part iii., p. 216. 

2 He there sajs, For the Mimansu has generally been turned into a school 
of materialism (or atheism, lokdijatlknta), but I have made this attempt to bring 
it into the paths of theism (or the recognition of a future existence, astiha- 
pathe). See Orig. Sansk. Texts, iii., p, 209. Comp, Professor Baneijea’s Dia- 
logues, pp. 78 ff., 477 ff. 
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either for the sake of the prosperity and happiness which they 
conceived them to procure in the present life, or on account of the 
gains, and the respectability, connected with their performance. 
In this case it is a singular fact that the votaries of the Vedic 
rites should have adopted the speculative opinions of those very 
materialists by whom these ceremonies and their performers have 
been so keenly ridiculed and denounced. 

P.S. Since the preceding paper was delhmred to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, I have learned, by a letter from Dr. PitzEdward 
Hall, that he has made long, but fimitless search in India, for the 
aphorisms of Vrihaspati, alluded to in p. 299. 
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Akt. XII. — Notes on the production of Tea in Assam, and in 
India genei'ally . — By J. C. Makshman, l!<s(j. 

[Read Saturday, 18«A January, 1862.] 

The subject of the cultivation of tea in Assam was &st bi’ouglit 
tuider the notice of the Committee of Trade and Agriculture of this 
Society on the 10th November, 1838, when “ An Account of the 
Manufacture of Black Tea as practised in Upper Assam by the 
Chinamen sent thither for that purpose,” which had been drawn up 
by Mr. W. Bruce, the Superintendent of the Tea Culture, on the 
part of the Indian Government, was presented by the Secretaiy of 
the East India Company- 

At a subsequent meeting, held on the 15th December, a 
specimen of the “ Tea gi’own and prepared in the British possessions 
in Upper Assam,” was presented by the Chairman of the Court of 

Directors of the East India Company. 

On that occasion. Dr. Royle said he thought it of very good 
quality, and a highly favourable specimen of what was likely to be 
a still more successful culture. He stated that from the tea plant 
being distributed over 20 degrees of latitude in a country of 
extreme climates— that is, where the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer were both excessive in degree— there could be no doubt 
of its growth in various 'parts of the Himalaya, where every 
diversity of climate was to be found. He said that Upper Assam 
was totally unknown when he wrote his essay, and, though 
perceiving the eligibility of making the experiments in Nepal, 
he had only pointed out such places in Kemaoon, Gurwal, and 

It will be interesting therefore to resume the consideration of 
the subject, and to trace the progress which has been made in the 
last twenty years in the cultivation of tea, not 01^7 “^ 

Assam, but also in other districts in the Presidency of Bengal, the 

north-west provinces, and the Punjab. ... . . 

The Government of India led the way in this expennmnt; 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Bruce was appointed the official 
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superintendent of the experimental gardens which were esta- 
blished in Assam, and seed and artificers wei*e imported from China. 
But Government annonneed at the same time that they were 
prepared to hand over the undertaking and the establishments to 
any association which ajapeared to be in a position to carry out the 
experiment with vigour. 

In the year 1839, the Assam Company was formed in London, 
with a branch in Calcutta, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
cultivation of tea in Assam, with a nominal capital of £500,000, of 
which only £200,000 was called up ; and the Government nurseries, 
with all the apparatus, were transferred over to them. But unfor- 
tunately the whole of the subscribed capital was in a short time 
absorbed and extinguished in the costly experiments which vrere 
made, and the Company were reduced to the necessity of borrowing 
£7,000 from their bankers. Not only were their operations 
crippled for want of resources, but the undertaking was on the 
verge of extinction, when it was happily rescued from insolvency, 
and enabled, simply on the strength of this small boiTOwed capital, 
to creep up gradually to its present height of prosperity, when the 
•local assets exceed in value the capital which was sunk, and a 
dividend of 12 per cent, delights the shareholders. This happy 
result is due in no small degree to the exertions of the superin- 
tendent in India, M. de Mornay. 

The i^rogressive improvement of the prospects of the Company 
will be seen from the following statement : 

The gross proceeds of Assam Tea sold in London and Calcutta 
in-— 


£ £ 


1847 

amomited 

to 11,300 

1854 amoimted to 47,200 

1848 



15,200 

1855 

35 

55 

55,000 

1849 



19,500 

1856 

33 

55 

71,000 

1850 

5J 

3? 

21,200 

1857 

55 

55 

66,200 

1851 

5S 

?? 

25,100 

1858 

35 

55 

80,700 

1852 

5J 

53 

30,000 

1859 

55 

35 

76,800 

1853 



39,000 

1860 not yet 

ascertained. 


The nurseries in Assam were originally stocked with seed from 
China, but it has been found more advantageous to confine the 
cultivation to the indigenous plant of the province. All the tea 
therefore which is sent from Assam to London is the produce of the 
shrubs which were found growing wild in the country, though 
they have been not a little improved by care in the cultivation. 

The young plants are reared in nursezies^ and when sufficiently 
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mature, are transplanted to the fields and planted about six feet 
apart. It is simply necessary that the soil should be well hoed and 
kept completely free from weeds, and that the shrubs should be 
trimmed, to counteract the injurious tendency to slioot upwards. 

They begin to yield in the third year, and attain the maximum 
of produce in the seventh, after which thei’e has been as yet no 
diminution in the quantity or quality of the return. 

At the commencement of their operations the Company pre- 
pared a quantity of green tea, but the experiment was speedily 
abandoned, and their operations have been limited to the production 
of black tea, of which there are six varieties : 

1. Flowery Pekoe. 

2. Oimige Pekoe. 

3. Pekoe. 

4. Souchong — 1st and 2nd Glass. 

5. Congou — 1st and 2nd Class. 

6. Bohea, and Dust. 

All those varieties are gathered from one and the same plant. 
The finest and most delicate leaves yield the Flowery Pekoe, the 
largest and coarsest the Bohea, while the other descriptions consist 
of intermediate qualities. All the leaves of every kind are culled 
at once, and thrown promiscuously into a heap for two or three 
days, which promotes a gentle fermentation. They are then dried 
in cast-iron pans over a charcoal fire. The leaves gathered at the 
out-stations are subjected to the same process, and then transmitted 
to Nuzeera, the head-quarters of the Company. There they are 
sorted by means of sieves of different degrees of fineness. 

The leaf which passes through a sieve with the smallest 
interstices is the first quality, or the Flowery Pekoe, and the 
denomination of the tea is determined by the number of the sieve 
through which the dried leaves will pass. 

One of the greatest improvements which has been made latterly, 
is the invention of machinery, by M. de Mornay, the general 
superintendent, which enables the manipulator to pass the leaves 
more expeditiously through the sieves, and thus economizes labour. 
After the leaves have thus been sorted, they are again fired and 
packed in chests containing, according to quality, from 701bs. to 
100 lbs. 

The Assam Tea bears a somewhat higher price in the London 
market than that of China, that is to say, from 3cf. to per 
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The following is the rate at which each quality is insured in 
bond, and which gives the best idea of its relative value ; — 


Flowery Pekoe 

s. 

4 

d, 

6 

Second quality Pekoe 

.. 2 

6 

Souchong 

, . 2 

S 

Congou 

. . " . . 1 

6 

Bohea 

1 

3 


Tne Assam Company, in addition to their factories in Assam, 
have established tea gardens in Oachar, in the north-east corner of 
Bengal. In the former locality, which they have occupied for 
upwards of twenty years, the quantity of land under cultivation is 
about 4,000 acres. The gross value of the tea raised in the last 
year, of which the accounts have been made up, was £76,800, 
which gives a little less than £20 as the produce of a single acre of 
land, which heretofore was waste and valueless. 

In the more recent experiment in Oachar, the quantity of land 
placed in cultivation is estimated at about 900 acres, but the 
plantation is as yet young. 

The land available for tea cultivation in the region where it has 
been prosecuted by the enterprise of the Assam Company is of 
such vast extent that these operations are susceptible of any 
degree of expansion. 

The land is leased to them by Government at little more than 
a peppercorn rent, which varies from fourpence halfpenny to nine 
pence an acre. The sum paid annually for the land cannot there" 
fore be said to have any influence on the cost of the tea. Still, the 
assurance of obtaining the absolute proprietorship of the tea estates, 
free from any possible contingency, is calculated to increase the 
confidence of the public. The Company will, doubtless, therefore 
take advantage of the regulations proposed by Lord Stanley, and 
at length adopted by the present Government, redeem the tax 
on the land they now lease, and purchase outright whatever lands 
they may hereafter require. 

The great obstacle to the enlargement of the Company’s 
operations is the deficiency of labour. 

According to the last statement received from Assam, it would 
appear that the total number of labourers employed by the Com- 
pany in their establishments in Upper Assam is 5,200. Of these, 
1,965 are natives of Oachar, and perhaps 800 from other districts, 
; and scarcely one half the number is from Assam proper. In that 
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country, as in Aracan and Pegu, the crying want is that of labour. 
Though it has been generally supposed that Bengal is a pauper 
warren, yet it is found to be a point of extreme difficulty to induce 
the native to take his labour to this adjoining province, where it 
would hnd a liigher remuneration. Yet, strange to say, the men 
who cannot be persuaded to remove to Assam, are readily em- 
barking for the Mauritius, the West Indies, and even the Erench 
colonies, under the stimulus of the energetic system established by 
the Government of India, With an adequate supply of coolies the 
productive power of the province would be indefinitely increased. 

Encouraged by the success of the Assam Company, various 
other bodies have been formed for the cultivation of tea in Assam 
and other localities. 

In 1859, there were in all 68 tea factories in Assam, and the 
total area under cultivation was 7,600 aci'es. At the end of 1860, 
it is reported that there were 110 factories, and that the quantity 
of land either actually in cultivation, or prepared for it, was 

21.000 acres. 

The entire crop of the past year was estimated at 1,700,000 lbs., 
and as the quantity which the Assam Company expected to raise 
was 1,000,000, we have 700,000 lbs. as the produce of the other 
Companies who have embarked in the enterprise. 

In Cachar, a hilly district on the north-eastern border of 
Bengal, with a very spare population of highlanders, the total 
amount of the Government revenue, five years ago, was £5,000. 
There are now 80 English settlers in the district, who are said to 
expend not less than £60,000, and the public revenue has increased 
to £20,000. It contains 53 tea plantations, with about 6,000 acres 
under culture ; but as these enterprises are yet in their infancy, 
the crop of the past ypar is not estimated at more than 200,000 lbs. 

At the sanitarium of Darjeling, and in its neighbourhood, 
efforts have been made by the Europeans settled there to introduce 
the cultivation of tea, and, as far as can be ascertained, about 

3.000 acres have been planted out, yielding about 62,000 lbs. 

For the last twenty years the hills in the north of India have 
been the scene of very energetic efforts on the part of Government 
' to extend the cultivation of tea. When the subject was first 
brought under the notice of the Committee of Trade and Agricul- 
ture of this Society, that locality was considered by its members as 
far more favourable for the cultivation than Assam, and the most 
sanguine expectations of early success were entertained. 
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Those expectations, however, have not as yet been realized. 
While the produce of Assam has been augmented twentyfold, the 
northern nurseries have been stationary. It is said that the 
difficulties in the way of cultivation are chiefly those connected 
with the acquisition of land, which even the Fee-simple Eesolution 
of Government does not remove. But the great advantage 
possessed by Assam, Cachar, and the region to the east of Bengal, 
over the localities in the remote north, consists in the cheapness 
and facility of conveyance to the port of Calcutta. 

During the past year, 2,000 maunds, of 80 lbs., of tea seed have 
been distributed from the Government nurseries at and about 
Saharunpore at the rate of 20 rupees a maund. There are, more- 
ovei*, now in Knmaoon 16 plantations, 25 in Dehra, and 18 in 
Kangra, besides three companies recently established. 

The result of this inquiry regarding the progress of tea cultiva- 
tion in India therefore stands thus:— In 1840, a few pounds of 
tea raised in Assam were introduced into England, and considered 
as great a rarity as the tea sold by Garraway, in 1657, in the 
coflee-house which still bears his name in Change-alley, when he 
gave notice that, “to the end that all persons of eminence and 
quality, gentlemen, and others, who have occasion for tea in leaf 
may be supplied, the said Thomas Garraway hath tea to sell from 
16s. to 50s. the pound.” In 1839, the first parcel of tea from 
Assam sold from 16s. to 32s. the pound in London. In the com*se 
of the last twenty years, 250 tea plantations have been established 
in the Bengal Presidency, the produce of which in the past year 
was equal to 2,000,000 of pounds, of the value of about £200,000. 
The facilities for cultivating it, except in the article of labour, arc 
indefinite. The cultivation is spreading with a rapidity of which 
there is no former example in India; and wlmrever the operations 
are conducted with judgment and economy, upon the basis of 
experience, the returns are so considerable as to afford the 
strongest encouragement to the embarkation of capital in the 
undertaking. 
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Aet. XIII. — On the Vedic Conception of the Earth,' Atharva 
Ferfa, xii, 1.®— By Chaeles Bkuce, Esq. 

lEead Saturday, Mi March, 18G2.] 

The following paper contains a tenslation of a Hymn to the 
Earth, from the Atharva-Yeda, followed by some remarks on the 

structure of theoriginal composition, which thetranslator concedes to 

be made up of verses (in different metres) drawn from different 
quarters and thrown together by the compiler. The trans ator then 
proceeds to explain the conception of the earth which the h^n 
Lhibits, and to compare therewith some representations of ancient 
Greek writers on the same subject. 

OmI 

1. Truth which is mighty, righteousness which is strong, con- 
secration and dedication to holiness, prayer and sacrifice, sustain 
the World; may the World, the mistress of the past and future, 

give US free room ; xxr 1 1 a.- -u 

2 Unmolested among* the sons of man ; may the World, which 

hath’ ascent and descent and much plain country, wliich beareth 
herbs having every one its virtue, increase for us and prosper 

for us 

3 May the Earth, on which is the sea, Kkewise the Great River. 
rSindhu], and the waters, on which are com and fruitful fields, on 
Uich aU that hath life and breath is quickened, make us chief 

among them that are well satisfied. 

4 May the World with its four comers, on which are com and 
fruitful fields, may the Earth, which beareth everywhere brea^ng 
and living things, place us in possession of cattle which shall not 

dry. 

1 The writer of the following article desires to acknowledge the generous 
assistance Xch he has received in its preparation, particidarly in the trans ation 
on“dI;Hynin, from Professor Both, of Tubingen, -d f es this opportunity 
of returning his wannest thanks to that le^ed and J^e man. . 

e Atharva Veda SanhitS,. Herausgegeben von R. Both imd D. D. Wh y 

3 The reading madhyata^ is here suggested m place of badhyaias. 
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5. May the World, upon which the first-born of old conflkited/ 
npon which the gods overcame the demons,— may the World, the 
home of cattle, of horses, of birds, grant ns enjoyment and 
honour. 

6. May Earth, the place of habitation, which containeth all 
things, which holdeth ail treasure, which suffcreth every creature 
that hath life to repose on her golden breast, — may Earth, wliich 
holdeth fire whose presence is in all men,^ whose lord is India, grant 
us the object of our desire. 

7. May the Earth and World, which the gods, that never 
slumber, guard without ceasing, yield us sweet and pleasant things 
as it were milk ; may they shower down honour upon us. 

8. May the World, which in the beginning was a floating mass 
upon the moving water, which the Wise Ones sought after with 
cunning devices [whose heart is in the highest heaven — immortal 
— girt about with truth]— may the Earth and World give us energy 
and strength in high places. 

9. May the Earth, on which the w^-tors, going round about 
continually,® flow night and day and fail not, — may the Earth 
give us milk [in a thousand streams] and shower down honour 
upon us. 

10. May Earth, which the Aswins meted ont, on which Yislmu 
hath stepped, which plenipotent Indra hath rid of all his enemies, — 
may Earth pour out her milk — ^^mother Earth to me her son. 

11. May thy hills and thy snow-clad mountains — may thy 
waste and woodland, 0 World, be pleasant; [unwearied, unhurt] 
unscathed may I dwell on the World— on the Earth and World, 
which are tawny, dark, ruddy, of divers colours, firmly established, 
protected by Indra. 

12. About the middle of thee, 0 World, about thy navel, where 
the virtue of thee lieth, even there do thou establish us — do thou 
purify us ; the Earth is our mother, I am the son of tlie Eartli ; 
Parjanya is our father, may he further us. 

18. On the Earth do ministrant men enclose the consecrated 
ground, there do they lay out the sacrifice ; tliere are tlie sacrificial 
pillars erected — the upright, shining pillars before the offering; 
may the glad Earth yield us fruits of gladness. 

1 See T. 43. 

2 Agni here as elsewhere comprehends both the di?inity and the material 
represent mt, 

® The uniform distribution of the waters is here considered, by which they 
nether fall short not oaceeed their mark and bound. See Eig-Yeda, y. 85, 0. 
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19. Agni is in the Earth, in herbs ; the waters contain Agni ; 
Agni is in the flint rock ; Agni is in men ; in cattle and in horses 
are many Agnis. 

20. Agni shineth forth from heaven ; the wide firmament is the 

place of the god Agni; men kindle Agni; — the bearer of the ,/ 
sacrifice, who loveth fat things. / 

21. May the World, whose garments are of flame, whose knees 

are dark,® make me vigorous and active- - 

22. On the Earth men present to the gods the sacrifice, the 
prepared oblation; on the Earth mortal men are satisfied with 
food ; may the Earth give me breath and life, may the World make 


me to be full of years. 

23. With the odour which is produced of thee, 0 World, which 

herbs, which the waters contain, which the Gandharvas and 
Apsaras delight in, — with that do thou make me fragrant ; may no 
one hate us. ^ 

24. With the odour of thee which has penetrated the firmament^ ; ■ 
— the odour which of old the immortals gathered and brought to the i . 

1 Vad/iena, lit. weapon. ‘ 

2 P^TveJerivarif aira^ Xsyofnvov. The translation is here rendered in accord- 

ance with the reading, suggested by Professor Both, pUrvakrtvaH (the accent f " 
thus analogously with phryagS-tvan), ; / >■ 

® The figure is rather obscurely expressed ; the comparison seems to he to a * • 
swarthy person, in a mantle of bright colour (i.6. the sunlight), which only dis- ; 
covers from the knees downwards. 
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.;'" §S. *1 praise the W'oiMd which is continually renewed, the 
patient Earth which rejoices in our prayer ; may wo dwell about 
thee, 0 Earth, thou that bearest refreshment and nurture, store of 
food and fat. things, 

30. May clean waters flow for our body ; that which defileth 
us do we throw off upon him that is not lovely;® I wash me 
thoroughly arft am clean, 

31. All thy corners, 0 Earth, to the east and to the north, to 
the south and to the west, may they become pleasant for me as I 
go ; may I not fall as I walk upon the Earth. 

32. Thrust us not away from behind, nor from before, — not 
from above nor from below; bless us, 0 Eartli, may no robber 
come upon us ; do thou keep far from us the destroying weapon/ 

33. All the range of thee, 0 Earth, which I look over by the 
help of the Sun — may the sight of my eye lose none of it, till the 
latest years which are to come. 

34. What though, as I lie, I turn on my right side or on mj 
left, — what though we lie us down with our backs against tliec, — 
do not thou, therefore, harm us, 0 Earth, thou cradle of all 


1 Samtar had givcuhis daughter JSuryd in marriage to ; for the legend, 

which is often alluded to, see Big-Teda, 10, 86, 9, and 99. Aitareya Br{ihmana, 
iv. 7* , . ^ 

2 The text roads sandkrtd, perhaps aanitihrtd. 

4 ^?, That this hahll prewied is unfortumtelj conOmed in 



